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• ^ ** Every on« mutt hare observed the new inflaencei which it not beings 

.^ atterted or toufcht, bvt it falling^ to the lot of women, in twtyinjp the 

-ji destinies of the world. It it not a thare in directing^ the patrona^ of 

ministert or fru^ding^ the coandla of kinn^ at in former timet, but a portion 
in the formation and the mouldincr of public opinion. For a grut part 
' of our periodical Uteratnre,— for mvch of that world of fiction in which 
i{ Biany live and nearly all take delight,— we are indebted to the ethereal 

.{< iiuicy, the delicate perception, and the gnee of exprettion pottetted by 

II women. It leemt to me— and I am confirmed in thit opinion by the bright 

examplea of heroic benevolence— that if the young generation are to be an 
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«j< improvement on their firthert, if tin it to have lett dominion and religion 

;>« more power, if vice it to be abathed and virtue to be honoured, it it 

' r{ to Woman we must look for tuch a generation." 

' { ' . O pmJKg Addrui, hjf Lord Joh m Rumill, of ik9 Second Awnutd Meeting 

\l ' ^tke JeenMien fer the Fromtieu e/SeeM Science, 185t. 
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A LETTER 

TO 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
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My Lord, 

It was the remark of some very clever man, whose namcf 
at tills moment I forget (Addison, I think), that '' whenevez* 
any satirical exposition is made of the weakness, inconsis- 
tency, or vices of men in a general way, every individual 
man does not therefore feel himself aggrieved, nor called 
upon to take up the cudgels in defence of his sex ; whereas 
when- women are libelled or disparaged, every woman is up 
in arms, and considers the attack on her sex as a personal 
affiront.*' This is true; and the reason — at least one 
reason — is, that when women are derided and satirised, the 
satire invariably cpmes from men whose praise or blame 
Women feel intensely, led thereto by a natural instinct and 
by the whole tendency of their training and edi^cation. 
And if women were to write satires against men (which 
Heaven forbid 1), would not every individual man feel in-* 
suited and aggrieved, and called upon to express his disgust 
and his dissent ? The result in both cases arises firom the 
intuitive value which men and women set on each other's 
good opinion; one of those great natural laws which I 
believe to have been ordained by Almighty wisdom for the 
moral elevation of both sexes through mutual attraction 
and mutual influence well and wisely imderstood. It will 
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X LETTEB TO LOBD JOHN BUSSELL. 

be a last and &tal step in moral and social degradation 
when Man cares nothing for the contempt of Woman, or 
when Woman holds in light regard the disapprobation 
of Man 1 Hence also is the converse true ; and when a 
distinguished man publicly addresses kind and reasonable 
words of praise and encouragement to women generally, — 
not as mere phrases of deferential compliment, but in just 
acknowledgment of the efforts made to accomplish higher 
destinies for themselves, and aid in the great cause of 
human progress, — then eveiy woman is lifted up in heart, is 
comforted by new motives for hope and self-respect : and 
therefore I may be allowed, without subjecting myself to 
the reproach of vanity or presumption, to thank Lord 
John Russell for words of his spoken at the last meeting of 
the Association for the Promotion of Social Science. I had 
not the pleasure of hearing those words, but they stand 
recorded in his opening address on that occasion. My 
Lord, we women are accustomed to be toasted at convivial 
and philanthropic banquets, when the glass '' to the ladies" 
introduces the appropriate glee, and to be apostrophised in 
charity sermons, when the text from St. Paul introduces 
the appeal to our sjrmpathy or our purses; but to be 
q>ecially addressed at a grave, secular, and philosophical 
meeting, sitting side by side with earnest and intelligent 
men, intent on matters of the deepest public, interest, — to 
be specially recognised as not only having sjrmpathy with 
them in their aims for public good, but some admitted 
■hare as associated workers in the means by which such 
objects are to be attained, — ^this is a recent innovation, and 
one which every individual woman now working and 
striving in this world of care fully appreciates.* It sounds 
fine to merge distinctions of sex in general high-sounding 

* I remember that the fint time I heard women pnbliclv addressed as 
memben of the commimijhr, and oo-operating in social objects, was in a 
■p each tnm Lwd Bobert CfaL 
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HEN AND WOMEN. XI 

. phrases ; to speak of the " claims of mankind at large** — ^the 
progress of humanity— "the destinies of the world**—- 
the " great hiunan brotherhood**— as is the manner of phi- 
losophers and philanthropists; but it means something 
more real, more vital, more heart-felt and home-felt, when 
we speak of '' men** and of " women** — not to disunite 
Ithem— not implying thereby any separation of those divine 
and earthly interests held in common, and through which 
they form in the aggregate the great social community, but 
to bring them before us with their equal but still distinct 
humanity ; their eqiuil but still distinct need of divine and 

* earthly justice and mercy ; their eqttal but still distinct 
capacities and reqx)nubilities in the great social common- 
wealth. 

This argument of the distinct claims of the two sexes, 
without mutual discord, of their necessary communion 
in all social work without disturbance of the natural 
domestic relations, I have endeavoured to illustrate in 
the two Lectures (or Essays) which follow. They were fij^st 
published in 1855 and 1856. The degree of attention 
they excited at the time, was owing, I believe, partly to 
the novelty of some of the views suggested, and yet more 
to the coincidence of some public events, which gave to 
these views a more direct application — a more immediate 
interest. When two editions were soon exhausted, I did 
not think of republishing them, because, as it ap-> 
peared to me, they had accomplished their object as £ur 
as anything so imperfect could do so. Lately, however, 
many of the subjects touched upon -^happily no longer 
n6u;— -have assumed a new degree of importance. The 
progress of opinion has indeed been so rapid, even within 
the last three or four years, that many suggestions, which 
in these pages were put forth hesitatingly because in 
opposition to established prejudices, are no longer in 
danger of being overborne by such prejudices; the 
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tide of public feeling u flowing with them, not against 
them; and many &ct8, then strange and startling, have 
become familiar to the public mind, — their result a part 
jo£ the public creed. It has been represented to me, that 
a new edition might at this time do good, and give 
encouragement to many doubting and struggling spirits, 
by showing that certain questions and certain objections 
hare, to a certain extent, been anticipated and answered ; 
and it is because of the candid and generous feeling 
evinced by yourself, my Lord, by Lord Brougham (who 
alluded especially to these Essays), by Lord Shaftesbury, 
Lord Carlisle, and others, that I venture to' place this new 
edition under the auspices of the Society for the Promotion 
of Social Science ; while to your Lordship, as president, 
I presume to address some prefatory observations on the 
present condition and requirements of the women of 
England. 

' It is true, that since these Lectures were first published, 
the progress of opinion in all things that concern us is 
more than satisfactory. The legislature of this coimtry 
has granted two measures of justice to women, the pro^ 
tection of her property, and a revision of the conjugal 
and divorce laws. Every woman,— at least every refined 
and thoughtful vroman, — knows that on the sanctity and 
permanence of the marriage bond depends the dignity and 
happiness of woman; but we also know how terrible it is 
to be left without any possibility of honourable redress for 
dishonourable wrong. There is yet room for amend- 
ment in r^;ard to the machineiy by which these recent, 
enactments are carried out, which indeed is so imperfect 
and impractical that it is as if our Government and our 
courts of justice had conspired together to render them 
nugatoiy; but the principle has been admitted, and is 
working well. If I have, notwithstanding, left my ob-» 
aenrations on the former state of .the law, and on the 
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manneir in which it has acted on the moral relations of 
the two .sexes, to stand as first written, it is because) 
these remarks are applicable at this present moment 
to the social consequences of these laws, as well as to 
some other prejudices which, though disowned as motiyes 
of action, in their effects still prevail. A great system of 
moral and legal wrong leaves its traces in society long 
after it has been abolished both by law and custom, 
and its evil results are eradicated only by slow degrees. 
On the whole, it may be said, in reference to these 
legal changes, that the immediate practical alleviation 
of certain hardships in individual cases is the least of the 
benefits conferred. The discussions which attended these 
measures, in and out of Parliament, often gave exquisite | 

pain to refined and sensitive women; made some of us 
almost wish to go on enduring anything — everything —« 
lather than that such discussions should take place ; but 
the pain is past and the good remains. Through the 
various facts and arguments brought forward by sensible 
men on both sides, light was let in on dark places ; evils 
which had never yet foimd expression were dragged out 
of unclean holes and shaken and ventilated. A more 
healthy, a more hopeful tone has since pervaded public 
opinion; and not women only, but the whole social 
commimity has been the better for these discussions. 

"JVo injured wives or suffering childrerk,are ever benefited 
hi/ an appeal to the public" — such ia the fiat recently pro- 
nounced by an influential periodical. The absolute tone of 
this assertion, as if it were some indisputable truth, strikes 
into silent acquiescence a timid unreflecting mind : but is 
it true 7 Your Lordship*s long experience as a statesman 
must have proved to you that it is altogether false. It 
may be true as regards individual cases. Too certainly an 
injured wife, who has suffered all she can be made to suffer j. 
is not restored to happiness by " an appeal to the publi<;«.'t^ 
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The ^nretched child, who has been Bacrificed in body and 
soul bj the mistakes and neglects of society, is not made 
, goody healthy, or happy, by "an appeal to the public." 
Public sympathy in the one case, public indignation in the 
other, cannot heal, cannot recall the past : but is it not to 
the awakening of the " public '* conscience by reiterated 
appeals against such individual cases of irreparable wrong, 
that we owe the protection of many women, the salvation of 
many children 7 With regard to other subjects just touched 
upon in the following Essays, we are not now called upon 
to demonstrate that such and such objects are right or 
desirable. How they shall best be carried out is now the 
question. It has been proved by experience, that where men 
have tried to accomplish some well-considered, carefully 
planned philanthropic purpose, they have, in the long run, 
&llen into confusion, and found themselves stumbling, as 
it were, blindfold, amid ill-understood, half-acknowledged 
obstacles and difficulties: — and that where women have 
■et about organising on their pprt some imited action for 
certain very laudable purposes, they fall to pieces like 
bricks without cement. But when men and women, who 
together constitute the true social public, come to an 
agreement in any object, and heartily work together, it is 
then no partial, divided imdertaking; it works its way 
surely from theory into practice, and does not Mi back 
into a chaos of confusion and disappointment. Some of 
our public institutions remind one of those unhappy ships 
which are to be seen, I am told, in our great dockyards, 
constructed on no ascertained reqtdrement or principle ; 
then taken to pieces, remodelled, remade, patched, new- 
engined, new-named ; rotten before they are launched, or 
leaky when launched. " Sails or engines?" that was the 
question ; —and now we find that if the vessel is to stem 
safely both winds and waves, that we cannot do without 
boih sails and engines, •«— sails to catch the fiivouring winds 
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of hearen, and engines to force a way tlurougH the opposing 
waters. So if men and women are united in combining 
and working any great social machinery, it will then work 
welL* These principles, my Lord, based on natural and 
immutable laws, were perhaps disputed yesterday, are 
fikintly recognised to-day, but will become the common 
fidth of to-morrow. Therefore with regard to this *' woman 
question **— so called— as I hare no misgivings, so I have 
no desire to precipitate the inevitable ; no wish to huny, 
and by hurrying perplex or defeat for a time that matured 
and practical result to which we all look forward. For 
myself, I have a deep-seated solemn conviction that the 
great social want of our time is a more perfect domestic 
union, and a more complete social communion of men and 
women ; and that this want, more and more felt through 
the thinking brain and throbbing heart of the people, will, 
in God*s good time, be fulfilled by natural means, and work 
to natural issues of good and happiness beyond our present 
imagining. 

But these, it will be said, are visions of a yet distant 
future. Let us return, then, to the present. This hour 
and its conflict belong to us. Let us, like Jacob at Peniel, 
** hold the fleet angel fiist,'* until, afler the strife and the 
struggle, he leave us at dawn of day unvanquished and 
with a blessing. 

This Hour and its Cokflict; for, my Lord, however 
we may deprecate the idea, it cannot be denied that we 

* In one of oar Girls' Colleges, under high patronage and managed bv a 
joint committee of Ladies and Gentlemen, nearly the whole of the Ladies* 
Committee (sixteen out of twenty-four) resigned at once, because they 
dififered with the Gentlemen's Committee on some point of importanoe. 
*'See therel" it was said to me, <*Uie result of your *Communion of 
Labour'! " After the resignation of these ladies and the election of 
others, they were found to be in the right The points at issue were 
conceded. So the result of this " Communion," though disturbed, will be 
en the whole good. There will be in ftiture less dogmatism on the part 
of the men, and len haste and susceptibility on the part of the women,' 
sad A bettor aBdenkandiag between both. 
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Wit in tbe midst of a moral and social conflict, which is 
disturbing the deepest elements- of our moral and social 
lifty and compared to which all political and national con^r 
flicts are saperfidal and transient One half of the human 
eommunity, without any perceptibly oi^ganised movement^ 
and onlj urged by an acute sense of individual sufTering— 
indiTidual necessi^ — presses forward, striving, not vainly, 
toe a more equal distribution of labour and its privileges. 
The other half resist. Men say to us, '' You women will 
perhaps gain such and such advantages, but you will be 
the worse for it. You will awaken in men a spirit of an- > 
tagonism instead of a spirit of protection.** And then, 
anon, with a sort of cruel inconsistency, they say, ** If 
women would have such or such advantages, they must 
obtain them for themselves. They must do for them- 
aehres what men certainly will not do for them. They must 
aol look for help from men whoee protection they have 
thrown off.*" 

Now with regard to the ^ spirit of antagonism ** with 
which we are threatened, does it allude to the jealousy 
oansed by industrial competition 7 Antagonism to woman 
OQ the part of any individual man is allowed to be un- 
manlyi and no man confesses to any such feeling ; but it 
has always existed »- it does still exist in every associated 
body of men who have to consult, decide, act, legislate, 
where women are concerned. It is not therefore an evil 
to be threatened or apprehended, but one to be shaken off. 
It has done its worst, this old-world, unchristian spirit of 
antagonism ; but of the mischief which is past we are reap« 
ing the consequences in the mischief of the present. 

My' Lord, as a statesman, watchful of the signs of t\v^ 
times, you must be well avrare that women have lately l>^%tm. 
employed in various occupations hitherto confined to xx^^^^ 
All enlightened men rejoice in this as forming a oovixxt.^:^^ 
poise to many threatening evils; and yet th^ g^ ^.t^t^^cx^^ 
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of women to enter on a new sphere of industry is invari- '. 

ably met by any associated body of men, whose privileges 
or whose gains appear to be threatened, in a spirit of the 
most angiy antagonism. The immediate feeling is not to 
welcome us as helpers and associates, but to put us down 
as rivals and interlopers ; and this spirit is not confined to 
gangs and imions of vulgar tmeducated artisans, or boards | 

of jealous poor-law guardians : it is to be found in Royal 
Academies of art and Royal Colleges of physicians. Thus 
driven out of the natural communion of labour, we are 
solemnly warned- against the loss of '' protection ** which 
must ensue if we dare to make a stand for ourselves. A 
woman so naturally clings to the protection of man, that 
until that protection be in some way withdravm or imat- fj 

tainable, she never does '' set up for herself" as the phrase . ' 1 
is. If, on the other hand, she is exposed to want, and has 
cultivated talents which enable her to earn a maintenance, . 
why must she, therefore, be supposed to forego willingly 
that sense of moral support and solace which only the man 
can give to the woman, and which are &r more to her than 
her daily bread ? This is a strange mistake, a strange con- 
founding of the most opposite things. Do men suppose 
that our love, honour, and obedience depend on the quantity 
of food they put into our mouths 7 How degrading to their 
manly dignity, how imworthy of all womanly feeling is such 
an idea ! But in &ct this spirit of industrial antagonism 
arises from the fear that an influx of female labour will y 

swamp the labour-market and diminish their own gains. 
It would be superfluous to add one word to what has been 
said against this unmanly and short-sighted call for " pro- 
tection '* on the part of the stronger sex against the weaker, 
and I shall say nothing here about the industrial callings 
of the working women, because in a country where two 
millions of women must labour for their bread, a material 
and inevitable necessity must bring this question to its 
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natural soludon. ''Commerce, and agriculture are thq 
inan*8 sphere ; preparing the food and raiment, the woman*a 
I ~ sphere :" such, at least, is said to be the natural divisiox^ 

j of labour; jret we do not find women conspiring against 

j man^ooolM, num-mUIinerB, or man-midwives, for " taking 

I the bread out of our mouths,*' as gangs of china-painters, 

watchmakers, and compositors have conspired against 
women.* 

^; As to protection extended to the working women, they 
ought to need no other than that of equal laws. I 
have already alluded to those recent and humane enact- 
ments by which women are henceforth to be protected 
against the dreadful abuse of physical strength in the 
lower orders of society, and against a not less terrible 
abuse of particular social rights in the higher classes.f So 
&r men have given us legal protection against themselves ; 
but then there is another sort of protection which we are 
supposed to need and to be grateful to men for extending 
to us. It is assumed that every ' man must and does 
protect his own wife, sister, daughter, from other men. 
In certain cases, if it be in the power of the strong to 
destroy the weak, it is taken for granted that he will. But 
can man, the " woman*s natural protector," always protect 
even the dear one who sits by his hearth 7 Has he always 
respected the protection of his own roof so £ir as his de- 
pendants are concerned ? Does he think of extending this 
protection to the wife, the daughter, the sister of his neigh- 
Ibour 7 Not in the least. It is not, therefore, in right of her* 
' womanhood, but as a part of the property of a man — 
**cosa <tta*'— that a woman is protected. I do not see, 

^ • 

* See ** The Induttrial and Soeiai PotUion of Women of the Middle and 
Lower Banks :** written, I believe, by an accomplished barrister ; and the 
first article in the Edinburgh lietiew for April 1859. This last is especi- 
■ ally a sign of the times : four or five yean ago, such an article would not 
have been accepted by the editor. 
' t y*'^ " ^* Commnnion of Labonr," p. 74. 
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therefore, that we have much reason to regard this threat 
of loaing the man^s protection. 

' Then, as to the second proposition, that '' women must 
help themselves, for men will not help them ; ** this majr 
well make us pause. In the first place, we cannot gain for 
ourselves what we require in the way of better laws (needed 
still), better means of education, and a better training for 
that larger sphere of social work to which women are called 
by appeals from the pulpit, the platform, the public press, 
and by the acknowledged necessities of the time. To make 
these appeals, to expatiate on these necessities, yet demur 
to give us the means of preparing oiu^ves for the work to 
which we are called— this is not just. '' Go make brick, 
but we will not give you straw ; go find it for yourselves I *' 
But we cannot I We are so bound up in you men, — you 
have been so long our legislators, our pastors, and our masters, 
that we must receive it from your hands, or despair. Women 
may honestly and per8evex;^lgly strive and work, but unless 
they win the' help and the sympathy of good men, and 
tocceed in convincing the reason of intelligent men, vain 
are all their efibrts. But men do help us. It has been proved 
by the recent changes in our laws that we do find able, 
generous defenders ; uid when we hear, such men, — ^men who 
have placed themselves in the van of social improvement, 
distinguished by intellect, by high station, by long expe- 
rience of life and its vicissitudes, when we hear such men 
speaking publicly words of hope, —then, indeed, we may 
believe that the cause I have pleaded in the following 
Essays will no longer be called the '' woman-question,** 
but the *^ human-question," as concerning not merely one . 
half of the community at this present time, but all hiunanity . ' | • 

to all time. Neither the march of intellect, nor reform of 
Parliament*— if I may say so to. Lord John Bussell— nor 
new churches with extra services, and zealous bishops to 
pray for us and preach to us,'not'the8e, nor any other specifics, 

as 
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will avail, tmlesB we set our house in order, and place on 
purer, more truthful, more Christian-like basis, the sacre 
relations of domestic life. Therefore,«my Lord, this it i 
which women chieflj require. If domestic life be ihei 
>' proper sphere,** they hare some claim to be listened t 
when they point out those anomalies which are felt withi 
the limits of the home ; those needs which enlarge th 
fiuDoilj relations ; those progressiye changes in the materia 
"conditions of our national existence which are tending t 
make ''woman's sphere,*' as well as >' man's sphere,** 
much larger and more complicated system of duties than wa 
oontemplated in the days when '' Adam delved and Ev 
span : ** only let it be perfectly imderstood with regard t^ 
women, as well as with regard to men, that the necessity o 
enlarging the merely personal into the social relations, doe 
not imply the substituting one set of duties for any othe 
set of duties, but the enlaigement of the whole sphere o 
duty. 

But before I enter on the "woman's sphere** (much 
abused phrase I), permit me to bring to your Lordship*i 
notice one dangerous misapprehension, because I find tha 
it has lately caused disturbance in many weak minds, an( 
even in one or two strong ones ; and that, in spite of it 
absurdity, it is gaining ground by frequent iteration. I 
has been said in a popular, well- written review that womei 
consider themselves, and desire to be considered, as i 
separate class in the community, with separate interests 
pursuits, and aims, from those of men. We are rcproachec 
at once with a desire to assimilate ourselves to men, and { 
desire to separate ourselves fh>m men ; and we are solemnly 
warned against the social evils and moral perils of sucl 
an assumption to ourselves and to the community at lai^e. 

My Lord, I deny absolutely, on the part of my country* 
women, any such desire, any such assumption. No more 
^tal, more unjust misconception could prevail, with regard 
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to the views and feelings entertained by intelligent English- 
women on their own condition and requirements. On 
the oontnuy, it is the desire and ambition of women to 
be considered in all the relations, all the conditions of 
life, domestic and social, as the helpnuUe. We pray not 
to be separated fit>m men, but to be allowed to be nearer 
to them; to be considered not merely as the appendage 
and garnish of man*s outward existence, but as a part of 
his U/ej and all that is implied in the real sense of the 
word. tVe see the strong necesnty in many cases, yet we 
do regret that the avocations of men accustom them to 
diq>ense with much of our sympathy and society, and that 
thus a great number of women are thrown upon their own 
resources, mental and ' social. Eveiy circle of men fix>m 
which women are excluded supposes a certain niunber of 
woihen separated fix>m them. I do not find that this state 
of things has, hitherto, made men imcomfortable. Naw^ 
however, they seem, all at once, to be struck with it 
as an anomalous state, and I am glad of it; but surely 
it is not to be imputed to women as a £iult or as an as* 
sumption. I saw the effects of this kind of social separa- 
tion of the sexes when I was in America. I thought it 
did not act well on the happiness or the manners of either. 
The men too often became coarse and material as day in 
private life, and in public life too prone to cudgels and 
revolvers ; and the effect of the women ^herding so much 
together was not to refine them, but the contraiy ; to throw 
them into various absurd and imfeminine exaggerations. 
This at least was my impression. I confine my observa- 
tions as much as possible to our own time and coimtry, 
else I might enlai^e on these infiuences, and show that in 
Italy, as in America, the separation of the two sexes, 
arising firom quite different causes, is producing even worse 
results. It struck me in Italy that the absence of all true 
sympathy, a sort of disdain felt by the men for the women 
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^ as the mere amusement of an idle hour, might be &tal to 

A the spirit of liberty* The women, ill educated, thrown on 

the priests ibr sympathy, consideration, and companionship, 
were distrusted and contenmed by the liberal par^i The 
men coul4 not live without the lave of women — it iA 
I rather an abuse of the sentiment so to speak — but they 

I aimed to live without the social " comforts locked up in 

'm woman's love,*' without the sympathy, esteem, or appro- 

9' bation of women. Of the deep taint of corruption, the 

I gross materialism, the discord between scepticism and the 

j: most ignorant superstition, and other even worse results, I 

I forbear to say more in this place. I thought, when I 

was in Italy, that it might be difficult to establish poli- 
tical liberty on such a rotten basis ; but it is fair to add 
that acc(»nplished Italians, while admitting the whole 
extent of this social mischief, attributed it to the anoma- 
lous state of their political and religious institutions. I 
I write this while rumours of war are around us, and while 

]| the deepest sympathies of my nature are roused in the 

^1 cause of the -Italian people ; but not the less do I feel that, 

let the issue be what it may, they cannot build up a per- 
il manent national and political existence except on a healthier 
8; ' social basis. I am speaking only of the general impres- 
sions I brought away from America and from Italy, and 
do not presume to judge either countiy, only I should be 
sorry to see the same causes prevail and produce the same 
effects in this England of ours. The best safeguard 
against rufEanism, as against profligacy, lies in the true 
]. relation between men and women. There are professions 
V which necessarily divide us from men during some hours 
,!! of the day. Lawyers, government officers, merchants, 
soldiers, sailors, even when they are married and, have 
i ' homes, spend much of their time out of them. Tliey 
>r should be careful that it is not too much. Why should 
1 this separation be carried £uther than is inevitable-? Why 
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do clubs, academies, charitable boards, literaiy and scien- 
tific societies so tenaciously exclude women, except wben 
tolerated as an occasional and merely ornamental element? 
Men may say -^ they do say—*' What prevents you women 
fix>m having charitable, literaiy, scientific societies and 
academies of your ovm 7 ** But this is precisely the state 
of things which eveiy wise man, eveiy feeling woman, will 
deprecate. If, where no law of expediency or necessity 
require it, men studiously separate themselves firom us and 
then reproach us that we form, in mere self-defence, some 
resources for ourselves, what can ensue but the moral 
deterioration of both ? Let not woman be driven to this : 
we do not seek it, nor does it rest with us to avoid it. 

I have endeavoured in these Essays to point out some of 
those influences which are tending to that ''separation" 
against which we are warned. I am glad to find that the 
too early and complete division between boys and girls in' 
training and education is beginning to excite attention in 
England, as a possible cause of much moral evil ; and how 
often I have heard able and distinguished men lament the 
Want of refined accessible female society in our Univer^ 
sities, and stigmatise it as a remnant of those monastic ordi-* 
nances which prevailed at their foundation ! But, then, is 
not the same true with regard to yoiing lawyers, young 
artists, and yoimg medical men when they first enter -on 
their professional life 7 and who can doubt that this is a 
state of things fraught with mischief and misunderstanding 
in the subsequent family relations 7 Who can wonder that 
when men and women are imited in marriage and in the 
government of the home, there is a want of comprehension 
of each other's motives, a want of respect for each other's 
independence, fatal to domestic peace 7 

Young men grow up fi:t>m their school and college days 
in total ignorance of the true condition of woman, and the 
education which has been given to her. With a love 
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tenderi rererent, and protective towards a good mother^ 
with an affectionate yet somewhat exacting and patronising 
feeling towards a good sister (if thej are so happy as to 
have either one or the other), — as regards wdmen 
/ generaUy, thejr enter on manhood and its duties with a 
total inability to imderstand, or rather an inclination to 
misunderstand and despise, the motives which actuate 
tuB. It has become the established creed with men that 
women have only one object— to obtain their love ; and 
only one aim in life— to be married ; and if we sliow a con- 
tempt for these vulgar notions, it is attiibuted either to 
the hypocrisy of weak-minded, or the presumption of strong- 
minded, women. To this ignorance, and not to poorness of 
spirit and a bad heart, I attribute the sneering tone which 
has prevailed of late in one or two of our popular reviews. 
I have seen it with deep pain, knowing, what certainly the 
clever men who write these reviews cannot be aware of, the 
injurious effect, the deep-lying, incalculable evil they may 
produce. It is the natural instinct of woman to look up to 
man, to desire his approbation, to earn his esteem, to be 
worthy of his. friendship, though she may not obtain his 
love, nor need his protection. In former days women did 
not usually read the satires written by men against our sex ; 
they were too gross— in some instances too atrocious even 
for men to endure, unless recommended by their classical 
latinity to the study of our school-boys, or those who in- 
struct our school-boys : but reviews and jomnals are now 
a part of the reading of all well-educated people ; they lie 
on eveiy drawing-room table. A woman takes up one of 
these able periodicals, expecting to find instruction, moral 
sustenance, religious guidance. Possibly she lights upon 
some article, written, not in Latin, but in choice and vigo- 
rous English, by one of those many clever young writers 
who, it is said, have come to a determination *' to put down 
women." Here she finds her honest endeavours to raise 
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her position in life^ or to rodaim her fiJlen sisterB, traduced 
and ridiculed. She perceives that these gentlemanly ad« 
Teraaries do not argue the question of righHor wrong, they 
simplj use a power for a purpose. She sees the wit and 
ability she admires, the superior power to which she would 
willingly look up for help, here turned against her; the 
privilege of working out good in any path but that which 
obsolete custom has prescribed to her is positively refiised. 
If her success in any such path be undeniable, it is acknow* 
ledged in an insolently oomplimentaiy style as an excep* ' 
tional case ; while the mistakes or fiulures of certain women 
are singled out as a theme of the bitterest ridicule, and 
visited upon alL Well I the woman who reads this well- 
written, brilliant, " unanswerable** article is perhaps at the 
veiy time working hard with all the power God has given 
her, trained by such means as socie^ has provided for hetf 
to gain her daily bread, to assist her struggling fionily; 
perhaps she may be sustaining an indigent father, or paying 
the college debts, or supporting the unacknowledged chil- 
dren, of a dissipated brother (we have kno¥m such cases, 
though we do not speak of them). She reads,— and the 
words, winged by eloquence and envenomed by a qrnical 
impertinence, sink into her heart, and leave an idoer 
there. It is not the facts or the truths- which offend, it ia . 
the vulgar flippant tone, the. slighting allusion, the heartless 
"jocosity** — to borrow one of their own- words— with 
which men, gentlemanly, accomplislied, otherwise generous 
and honourable men, can sport with what is most sacred in 
a woman*s life — most terrible in a woman*s £ite. Those 
who say to us, " Help yourselves 1** might say in this case, 
" Retort is easy 1** It is so*- too eaey 1 Suppose a woman 
were to take up the pen and write a review, headed in 
capital letters, " Men in the 10th Century !** and pointing 
to absurd mistakes ii> legislation; to the want of publio 
spirit in public men ; to fraudulent bankruptcies ; to mad or 
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credulous speculations with borrowed gold— to social evils 
of tlie masculine gender corrupting the homes of others, 
and polluting meir own, and wind up the philippic with— 
'^ Of such are our pastors and our masters 7** Or respond to 
an article on "Silly Novels by Lady Novelists," by an 
article headed "Silly Novels by Gentlemen Novelists?** 
True I this might be done — but Grod forbid that it ever 
should be done !— God forbid that women should ever 
enter an arena of contest in which victory, were it possible, 
would be destruction! The aggravating words of angry 
Women never did any good, written ^ or spoken;- and of all 
things we could look to for help, recrimination were tlie 
most foolish and the most fatal, • If men can sport with that 
part of the social happiness and virtue which has been en- 
trusted to them, it is bad enough ; l)ut I trust in God that 
- ho woman will ever pro&ne the sanctities of life left in her 
keeping by retorting scorn with scorn, or avenging license 
by license, for that were not merely to deface the social 
edifice, but to pull it down upon our heads. 
\ Meantime, those who look on cannot but see that here 
is a mischief • done which men have not calculated, and 
which women cannot avert. It is still worse . when these 
accomplished writers stoop to a mode of attack which 
• allows of -no possible retort, and insinuate imputations' 
which no woman can hear without shrinking, and against 
which self-defence is ignominious. Now, as formerly,' 
reviewers perfectly understand tliis ; " but,** men say, 
" if women will expose themselves to these attacks, they 
must endure them ; ** so then, we may depend on " man*8 
protection '* only so long as we do not need it 7 I have 
known a lady who, bent on some mission of mercy,' 
ventured, at an imusual hour, to pass through Oxford- 
street, and was grossly insulted by a gentleman who 
mistook her calling: but then, "why did she expose 
herself to such an accident ? ** Why 7 — because there are 
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cases in which a woman must do the duty that lies before. 

her even at the risk of a derisive satire or a cowardly insult;. 

just as there are occasions when a man' must march |^ 

straight forward, though he knows he will be shot at from.. 

behind a hedge. 

I confess that I see in these things grave matter, for 
apprehension. A laugh rings loud in the reading-room^ 
of a fiishionable club, and meantime there, springs upiU; 
the minds of intellectual and thoughtful women, high-bom 
and high-hearted, a spirit of silent antagonism &r more- 
dangerous than any industrial competition in the working 
classes. P' 

: But there is another cause which might increase this ^ 

silent social antagonism between men and women, a deep, ^ 

a terrible, a growing cause, which I touch on with re-- 
luctance, but it must be done. We women find ourselves 
openly called upon in eloquent newspaper articles, in 
speeches at public meetings, in sermons preached by 
bishops and zealous clergymen, to assist in stemming that 
tide of profligacy which is the disgrace of our civilisation; 
the consequences of which are not merely to lower the 
moral standard of the two sexes in regard to each other,— ^ 
though that were £ital enough, — but something worse; \f 

more immediate, more positive in its results. 

A man returning home at evening from his daUy avo- 
cations, passes through our streets, infested- at that hour 
by sin, by temptation, by contamination, in the most re- 
volting form, — ^it is the form of women, foul, tawdiy, 
drunken, bold, and reckless. To question the .** expedi- 
ency " of this ''institution'* (as I have heard it called— 
imfortunately not like slavery, a peculiar '' institution ") 
does not come across his mind, but he thinks it might 
be '' better managed ;** * and he returns to the guarded 
precincts of his home with a more trembling anxiety for 
its dear and innocent inmates, with a vow to protect them 
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j not only from such pollution, but even from the knowledge 

of it, and with vague intentions of subscribing to the 
neighbouring ''Refrige,**ortothe ** Society for the protection 
of young females.** Meantime, are his feelings towards 
- " woman-kind in general, of added &ith, or reverence, or 
tenderness? are they not rather of terror, of disgust, of 
flcom, enhanced, scarcely softened, by some touch of self- 
* accusing pily? And then, on the other hand, women 
brought up in the most refined habits, and appealed ta 
by their spiritual guides, are eager to take in hand the 
&llen of their sex ; to help to endow refuges, to visit 
penitentiaries. Can a woman of this class, tenderly nur-> 
tured, pure in the inmost folds of her heart, become 
femiliar with spectacles of vice, or surmise anything 
of the habitual lives of the degraded and disordered 
creatures to whom slie ministers, without misgivings sad 
and terrible? She always knew, in a dim sort of way^ 
that certain immunities are claimed by your sex, and to 
be conceded by ours ;-— allowances made for example, 
temptation, custom, and so forth. But the price paid 
for these immunities she never knew before; and she 
breaks her heart, not so much over the victims of her own 
sex, as over the abasement of her idol and the destruction 
of her &ith. If it be— as she is told it is -^ an absolute ■ 
necessity in a Christian community that there should exist 
a class of women set apart for sacrifice, that every year 
some thousands of young girls should be consigned to 
the den of the Minotaur on the plea of public safety, no 
wonder that womankind should sink low in the sight 

J of man, and manhood in the estimation of woman ! No 

wonder that when men and women meet together, even 
for works of social good, people should talk of the '' reli-* 
gious habit** as the only safeguard! or that if asso* 
dated together in the most innocent and elevating pursuits 
«— in academies of art, for instance— wo should find on 
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the one side a consciousness of permitted license -— very 
different from manliness, thougli sometimes mistaken for 
it; and on the other side a feminine consciousness of 
peril— very different from modesty, though sometimes also 
mistaken for it; and that these together should militate 
against that healthy communion of labour which I have 
here advocated, besides being a £ital source of that silent 
moral antagonism which I have pointed out as one of the 
greatest of our social dangers. 

My Lord, it is said that virtuous women ought to know 
nothing of these things— cannot understand them. Let 
me speak out plainly, as my age gives me a right to do. 
No woman can have lived sixty years in the world without 
knowing something of the great laws of life. It is a mistake 
to suppose that virtuous Englishwomen cannot make allow- 
ances for the strength of passion, or imderstand the nature 
•and force of some temptations. On the contrary, it is the 
really virtuous woman who judges most leniently the lapses 
£rom virtue, who knows— none better— how difficult it is 
to be virtuous,— sometimes. But she knows also that in this 
permitted conventional license, the laws of nature are not 
less violated than the ordinances of a pure religion ; that in 
men, dissolute habits are something very different £x)m 
''strong passions;** that in women, vices, which are the 
result of want, misery, and ignorance, are not '' lapses from 
virtue ;** that a frailty, or a temptation here- and there, is 
very different from a class of human beings set apart for 
destruction in body and soul. When, therefore, she hears 
''chivalrous** men, while complimenting ladies in drawing- 
rooms, and boasting of their ** allegiance to the sex,** de- 
fend this state of things, she knows what to think of them 
and their " chivalry.** 

I come now to another part of this much-vexed '' woman- 
question.*' We are asked what privileges, what advantages 
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can educated Englishwomen require wHich the7 do not 
already poflsess? and since we admit that we cannot do 
without man's help, in what form is that help to be given t 
■ I have, In the following EssajSy endeavoured to meet 
these questions in a general way ; but to avoid mistakes I 
will place some of these requirements in a more definite 
finm,— l>riefly, however, and without going into any details. 
1 am not particularly anxious about those details which 
trouble our practical men, for I know that when once a 
theoiy has been apprehended and accepted by the public- 
mind, the details are worked out sooner or later ; it is the 
battle of opinion, not the difficulties of practice, we have* 
now to meet, and that is the great point in which intel- 
lectual and generous men can best help us. 

In the first place, then. Englishwomen require that in all 
public institutions, charitable, educational, sanitary, in 
which numbers of women and children are congregated, 
and have to be managed and otherwise cared for, some 
part of the government shoidd be in the hands of able and 
intelligent women ; that the maternal as well as the paternal 
element should be made available, on the principle which 
I believe is now generally acknowledged, that the more 
you can cany out the fiunily law, the '* communion of 
labour,'* into all social institutions, the more harmonious 
and the more perfect will they be. This supposes, of 
course, that women so employed should be properly trained 
tor their vocation. The recognition of this vocation, as 
coming within the "Woman's Sphere" of natural and 
necessary duties, would be a great public advantage ; it; 
would open a field oPemployment for the educated classes, 
and it would incalculably benefit the hmnbler classes of 

i I women ; but such employment must not be merely tole* 

I ^ XBted, it must be authorised. 

I have given at page 09, an account of a female prison I 
m in Gennany, in 1855, in which the management and 
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discipline were almost entirely in ■ the hands of women. * 
The experiment has been tried, within the lost three jears, 
in England. The Female Prison at Brixton, containing, • 
when I saw it, upwards of GOO convicts, is managed 
entirely by a Lady-superintendent, her deputy, and forty 
matrons. There is, of course, a staff of chaplains and 
medical officers, but the government and discipline are 
carried out by trained women. The intermediate female 
prison at Fulham, into which the reformed convicts are 
draflcd before their release, and in which they must pass 
the last two years of their term of imprisonment, is in the 
same manner imder the control of an intelligent lady, 
assisted by a deputy and nine matrons. These innovationsi 
which will appear extraordinaiy to many ^* practical *' meUi 
have been oi^ganised and carried out by Colonel Jebb. 

The same plan has been oi^ganised in the Irisli convict 
prisons by Captain Croflon, and with less difficulty, because 
in . arranging a system of female management for Roman 
Catholic convicts, the trained sisters of the religious orders 
were ready at hand, and, as I have it from his own testi-< 
mony, have been found most efficient.* ^* When we want 
more help,'* said Captain Croflon, ** we send rotmd to the 
National Schools for the most active and intelligent women 
they can send us, and we find that they soon tmderstand 
and enter into the routine of duty." Of course this mea* 
sure has met with opposition. Of course it is possible, and 
very probable, that there will be at first individual failures 
—which, of course, will be trumpeted abroad, and made 
the most of, while similar failures, imder similar circum* 



* Lord Carliflle aldo, in his speech at Liverpool, ** On the punishment 
and reformation of Criminals,** payed a just tribute to these ladies (the . 
Sisterhood of Mercy at Golden Bridge) : — ** Feeble and wholly inade^uate^ 
indeed, would be any words of mme to do justice to the unremitting 
self-devotion and cheerful alacrity with which the manager herself, a 
lady well-born and refined, with her coadjuton, discharges thia Is^ut 
of great love." 
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stances, ma4e hy men are passed hy without the least 
notice— except that where one official fidls another is found 
and substituted. We have heard of chaplains in work- 
houses too intoxicated to read prayers, and of young 
corateSy ignorant, over-zealous, unwise, who have caused 
incalculable mischief; but who ever thought of suppressing 
chaplains, or suppressing curates, as useless or mischievous ? 
So if certain women called to charitable and religious 
. avocations make mistakes, is it therefore to be taken for 
granted that all are inefficient, and the whole system of 
female co-operation suppressed 7 The conflict of religious 
sects, which in England so often perplexes and impedes 
many a good cause, is rendered especially troublesome by 
!i j the ignorant, intrusive bigotry of women who think them- 

{! I selves pious, and are at -once hard and weak; and no- 

i| ! • where is this conflict more baneful and distressing than 

Irhen we find it in the dwellings of the poor and by the 
sick-beds in an hospital : but I must add, that wherever 
I have met with women particularly remarkable for their 
sectarian susceptibility, they were always instruments in 
!j \ the hands of sectarian and bigoted men. 

I do hope that immediate practical difficulties will not 
. . deter courageous and philanthropic men from carrying 
out what I believe to be God*s divine ordinance. The 
share of administrative and controlling power here given 
jj - to women in the management of prisons and reforma- 

I J tones, what is it but an enlargement of the family law? 

Is it not like housekeeping on a wider scale, with its cares 
and responsibilities elevated in dignity by the feeling 
ll I of a religious trust held fix)m their country? for these 

I j i * female superintendents, in all respects ladies, are under the 

I I j control of the Government Commission only. Hitherto 
I ; t this measure has succeeded, and your Lordship may satisfy 
j ! : yourself, that the annual Reports sent in by these female 
'; I offidala are not only conscientious, and admirably well 

ill 
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written, but in the highest degree sensible and sugges- 
tive. 

Englishwomen would desire to see this system of prison 
discipline appreciated and extended. They are also desirous 
that more consideration should be given to certain relative 
differences in the treatment of male and female convicts. » 

Apparently this has not been taken into account by the 
Parliamentary Committees on Prison Discipline ; at least • 

I have gone through the reports and writings of able 
and benevolent men on crime and ptmishment, without 
finding anything like a recognition of these natural dif> 
ferences, or of the physiological principles on which they 
must be treated. The convicts of both sexes have hitherto , . 

been uniformly considered en moMd with reference to their, 
crime and their sentence, and with no idea of comparison 
except as to the numerical result : " so many males guilty 
of larceny — - so many females ; so many males condemned 
to hard labour— -so many females.** The law which so * j 

carefully limits and defines the social privileges and liahili* 
ties of woman, allows of no distinction in the relative guilt 
of the male and female convict. The sentence for the*' 
same crime is the same ; but the result has been that the 
crimes and errors of woman, tmder a show of apparent 
equality, have been unintentionally visited with a tenfold 
rigour. 

I am not, of coui*8e, referring here u> certain moral and 
conventional delinquencies, wherein the social retribution 
falls wholly and heavily on the woman — that is custom, 
not law. I am speaking of legal ofiences vihdted by legal: 
retribution. We gather fix>m the reports of the chapIainH 
and medical officers of prisons, some &ct8, of the deep im-. 
portance of which, considered in their imiversal applicatiouf 
as|>rtnctp/e«, these officials do not seem themselves aware. It* 
is proved by experience that a term of confinement which, 
benefits a man is injurioxis to a woman ; that a mode of • 
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discipline wliich &11b lightly on a num, is perdition to the 
moral and phjrsical nature of a woman ; that the imfathom- 
able cunning and irritable temper of the female conTicts 
are more difficult to deal with than the stupidi^ and 
ferocity of the men, and require a wholly distinct manage- 
ment; that with the male oonyicts a low diet is' oflen 
£>und beneficial, while with the women a low diet brings 
on an incipient lunacy; the punishment of bread and 
water diet is much leas thought of by the women than 
by the men; they do not care for it; but while less effec* 
tive as a punishment, it invariably does mischief. It is 
proved that the male convicts may be treated in masses 
and governed by routine, but that the women require, as 
a necessary condition of health, a more individual treat- 
ment ; that in spite of the debased lives of these wretched 
females, in spite of fi^mes rendered coarse by perpetual 
labour, and tempers cruel from perpetual ill usage, there 
remains an original delicacy of the nervous organisation 
which makes the more impressionable creature not only 
suffer, but deteriorate under a sort of discipline which would 
be scarcely felt by the stronger sex. This explains, I think, 
the common observation that depraved women are more 
tmmanageable than depraved men. The same means are 
tried on both alike, and are not applicable to both alike ; 
where the man is merely punished as society has tho 
right to punish him, the woman is by the same pro- 
cess irretrievably destroyed. " With women," said one of 
the chaplains, ''there is a period beyond which it is 
unsafe as well as useless to pimish." While pleading against 
the separation of the sexes in all social intercourse, and for 
their equal moral responsibility before God and the tribu- 
nals of their coimtry, we Englishwomen agree with all 
intelligent men that there are vital differences which 
ought not to be lost sight of. We think it hard that such 
differences should be insisted on where they can be tumed- 
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against ua, and ignored where thqr ought to be reoognised 
to our advantage ; and we ask that these essential differ- 
ences and requirements should be more oonsideredi not only "^ 
in the management of prisons, but in workhouses, aajlums, 
&ctorieSy and all institutiona in which men and women are 
relatively concerned. 

I have ventured to call your Lordship's attention to these 
recent experiments in prison discipline, because English^ 
women are of opinion thiat the same principle of an in* 
terfusion of female, or what might be called maUrnal 
management, is even, more obviously applicable to other 
institutions. For instance, there are two hospitals in Lon* 
don for the treatment of women and female diseases which 
are governed by men only; and, what is a still more 
curious anomaly, we have an hospital for sick children in 
which the constituted authorities consist of twenty ^iix men, 
{lords and gentlemen) and one woman in a subservient posi- 
tion. I have been myself a subscriber to this excellent 
institution from its commencement, and I know ladies who 
have contributed largely, generously, as in du^ bound; 
for what woman, what mother, does not feel the value of 
such an institution 7 yet when we go there we are merely 
tolerated. We are '* visitors,'* and may, with the obliging 
matron's permission, walk over the wards, where, on oom-< 
mittee-days, I have myself seen gentlemen, with, beard and . 
moustache, and with a lordly air, walking about and ex-^ 
amining into all the kind and motherly arrangements for 
in&nt accommodation. There is something strangely ab- 
surd in all this. Absurd, too, is it not, to see a hundred 
benevolent gentlemen dining at the Freemasons' Tavern for 
the benefit of the poor sick babies, and making most elo- 
quent, most pathetic appeals to Christian, and especially 
feminine compassion, while ladies— -matrons and mothers 
— - sit up in a sort of dark cage and look on, — ^not ungrateful 
i this exhibition of masculine Sjrmpathy,— far froxa it 1 
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only silently wondering how long a state of things so 
unseemly, so ridicnlous, so impractical^ is to endure in this 
oar deooronsi dignified, practical England; and how long 
the capacities and privileges of women are to be lowered 
in the estimation of the oommnnity by shutting them out 
of what is sojrely within the *' woman'a proper sphere.** 
* Peihaps, howerer, the greatest, the most fiital mistake 
which has erer been committed by the exclusion of female 
■npenrisioo, where females are concerned, is the present 
management of oar workhouses. 

I have at page 110 endeavoured to portray some of 
the evils of the jwesent system. Revolting as that pic- 
ture is, I cannot bate one line of it; not one of the par- 
ticulars there set down has ever been contradicted : on the 
contnuy, I have had, in letters and other communications 
£noin chaplains, ladies, and guardians of the poor, the con- 
firmatioa of all I have stated. It is true that since these 
Essays were published, that is, within the last four years, 
some amelioration of these almost incredible mischiefs has 
taken place in some few localities. Our great London 
] 1 Unions are not precisely in the same state as when some 

notable examples were reported to the Poor-Law Commis- 
I aioners. Th^ are not absolutely the abodes of immiti- 

gated filth, vice, tyranny, and torment. This innovation 
j may be traced in great measure to the attention excited 

« by individual cases of misery and oppression, and thence 

extended to the whole system; and this has led to the 
ibrmatioa of a socie^ called the ^* Workhouse Visiting 
J Society ;** with a committee of gentlemen and ladies, 

ntimbering at this time about a htmdred and fifly mem- 
* bers. The objects of this association are *' to promote the 

I" moral and spiritual improvement of the workhouse in- 

mates ; to instruct and comfort the sick and afflicted ; to 
befiriend the destitute and orphan children ; to humanise 
the ignorant and depraved adults, especially the women.** 

« 
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To prevent all fear of oollinon, the members are "to act only 
with the sanction of the guardians and chaplains; are to 
visit only at hours convenient to the officials ; are to ab- 
stain £x)m all interference with the constituted authorities 
and all meddling with the religious opinions of those who 
differ with them.** Such a society does not seem very 
dangerous ; yet the announcement threw the boards of 
guardians into a ferment. It became a question whether 
these lady-visitors were or were not to be admitted : terri- 
ble were the mischief anticipated from " female inter- 
ference ** (and interference it certainly is, so long as it is 
nnsanctioned and unauthorised, — no denying this part of 
the difficulty) ;— terrible the collision which was inevitably 
to take place between educated conscientious women and 
ignorant and hitherto irresponsible officials 1 In some 
few parishes, after discussions " by no means complimen- 
tary to the fair <ex/* these benevolent ladies have been 
admitted, and, imder strict regulations, just tolerated : in 
others, they have been rejected by a majority of the guar- 
dians : in others ignored altogether, and treated with con- 
tempt. Now there are in the workhouses of England and 
Wales 52,000 female inmates, and more than 40,000 chil- 
dren ; and Englishwomen are naturally desirous that, with 
regard to these women and children, some moral super- 
vision of a higher kind than that which now exists should * 
be introduced by the parish authorities. In the parish I 
inhabit are great numbers of widows and unmarried women 
who pay heavy taxes for the maintenance of the poor; and 
we cannot tmderstand why we should be absolutely pro- 
hibited from all attempts to benefit them morally, and 
treated as if the wish to do so were a piece of impertinent 
presumption. We are called upon to minister in refuges 
for the fallen of our sex, but wo are not permitted to use 
such means as are in our power to prevent the ML of 
himdreds; for the workhouse system, as I have shown, is ' 
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the perdition of girls, and in the perdition of girls just 
entering into life, lies the perdition of many homes.* 

Englishwomen desire that there should be some enquiry 
into Uie condition of these places:-— how fax they fulfil 
their purpose as Christian and charitable institutions; how 
fir they fulfil their merely economic purpose of keeping 
down pauperism and rice ; what has been the result where 
lady-yisitors have been introduced in some localities, and 
£at what reasons the door has been closed against them in 
others. It has long been acknowledged by our legislation, 
that one purpose of a prison is to reform the criminal, but 
it seems still to be a part of the creed of our municipalities, 
that one purpose' of a workhouse is to pimish paupers.^ 
We know too well what spectacles of vice, laziness, and all ' 
kinds and degrees of imconvicted crime are to be found 
within those wretched precincts. But is no ameliorating 
process to be even attempted 7 are Englishwomen of tender 
hearts and good understanding, and gentle and discreet 
bearing, to be rejected as unfit guardians of the destitute of 
their own sex ; not to be allowed to take an interest in them, 
yet taxed to contribute to a system which in their consci* 
ence they detest? Ladies who have been district- visitors, 
who have ministered to the sick and aged poor in their 
homes, think it hard that their proteges should be abso- 
lutely abandoned when they enter a workhouse. It has 
been a reproach to the poor that they would rather go to 
the prison than go to the itnion, and I believe that there 
are parish ofiicials who would gladly encourage such no« 
tions among the parish poor. Now it must be acknow- 
ledged that the Reformatory Prison at Fulham is a paradise 

* Vtdi ** Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Sdence :** •'On the ObjecU and Aims of the Workhouse Visiting 
Society,** by Louisa Twining. 

t At a meeting of a board of guardians, it was stated by one of the 
gentlemen present, that workhouses were not built for age, for the des« 
titute orphans, for the sick and disabled, but '* txprtul^ for the itoth/tU 
omd depraved ( ** and he waa applauded. 
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of neatness, order, and laborious acdvity compared with 
some workhouses I have seen ; but are our prisons to be 
made less humane, or our workhouses more so 7 

Englishwomen think that they are not presuming bejond 
the ** Woman's Sphere,** when they ask for some enquiry 
into the '' machinery ** (not unfitly so called) by which the 
physical, moral, and spiritual condition of more than 
100,000 women and children is controlled, and from what 
class of men those who constitute this machinery are 
selected or elected 7 Whether it would be found on exami"* 
nation that their education, habits of thought, and liabits of 
life, have prepared them for the deep responsibilities of 
such a power as is here entrusted to them 7 and why the 
. guardianship of tlie poor is \e£t in general to the lowest order 
of tradesmen? I know there are sensible, honest, and 
humane men among them, who abhor tlie present state of 
things, but they form a small section of the whole, and are [ 

always outvoted ;' for in all cases where numbers rule, the | [ 

' finer element must be in the minority. Tlie higher order jf 

of tradesmen, and the gentlemen of the parish, dislike the it 

trouble, and particularly dislike being brought into confiict i [ 

with the vulgar and more ignorant ; hence we hear daily of 
such acts of stupidity and cruelty as could not by any 
possibility emanate fi*om individual folly, but only fix>m 
collective mediocrity. There are many instances of men of • 
gentlemanly feeling withdrawing themselves in despair of 
effecting any good. Perhaps this would not be the case if the 
management of the female departments of the workhouse^ 
and the supervision of the infirmaries, were in some degree 
modified and elevated by the^ infii^ence<-«- always tmder 
authority-^ of good and able women. 

I know it is argued that women will do mischief, because 
that is always taken for granted ; and it seems universally 
agreed that in these and similar institutions, the inter- . 

vention of women must necessarily embarrass men. I r 
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sappose it would at first.. They are not accustomed to 
work together, nor discuss grave subjects on equal terms; 
thej hare not been trained to tmderstand each other's 
^WajSy nor to respect each other's independence. Then 
there is the greatest difficulty in finding women who are in 
any way prepared for such a vocation ; and it is most certain 
that tmtrained, narrow-minded, impulsive women, are no 
more fit to undertake certain duties, than narrow-minded, 
vulgar shop-keepers. But some enquiry might be made as 
to the good that has been effected by the ladies who have 
been admitted as visitors, who have had to gain their ovm 
experience, and make their own way, in the face of ridicule, 
opposition, and eveiy difficulty ; and whether, as women 
are to be found who can be entrusted with the discipline 
and management of prisons, they might not also be made 
available in the management of workhouses. For, since it is 
agreed on all sides, that in these workhouses and other 
public institutions evils of great magnitude do exist ; that 
they baffie all the means that the intelligence and the 
munificence of the ruling classes have brought to bear on 
them ; that money, time, thought, and power have been 
lavished in vain ; it might be as well to tiy whether the in- 
terfusion of the feminine element of society might not heal 
these sufferings, and harmonise these discrepancies and in- 
consistencies ; but then it must be well trained, have a 
fair trial, and be surrounded by all the prestige of authority 
and experience. 

The woman who is to be entrusted with these higher 
social duties should have the means of preparing herself 
for then ; — as yet such means do not exist. The cry is 
now for industrial schools for girls— much needed, heaven 
knows I They will be extended I hope, and wherever es- 
tablished will do infinite good. It is said that the National 
girls* schools are to be also, in some measure, industrial 
schools. May I suggest that if there had been some few 
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ladj-inspecton associated with the gentlemen-inspectors 
for our female National schools some years ago, such absurd 
mistakes would not hare been made in regard to the in- 
tellectual culture in these schools. The preference would 
not have been giren to those studies in which proficiency 
is understood and encouraged by men in boys-* schools, to 
the exclunon or, at least, neglect of those which can be 
only taught by women, and where women best imderstand 
the proficiency and the deficiency. The young women 
trained in the Normal schools become, under excellent 
schoolmasters, excellent teachers of grammar, geography, 
and history, and astonish the inspectors by their acquire- 
ments ; but suppose that with these bachelor lawyers and 
these collegians '* with philological tastes ** there had been 
associated, some years ago, a few clever rational women and 
one or two sensible medical men, would not the staff of 
school-inspectors have been more efiicient in regard to the 
practical requirements in a girl's training?— -and if this 
system of joint-inspection could be extended to those j^ 

boarding-school " establishments'** and seminaries for yoimg 
ladies, in which the daughters of our fiirmers and tradesmen 
are educated, it would be a great public boon. There 
might be a prejudice against gentlemen-inspectors on/y, 
but lady-inspectors united with them, and duly authorised, 
might raise the standard of female education all over the . . f 

countiy. I do not understand why the same kind of 
authorised interest might not be taken in the larger and 
higher colleges for girls, which we find extended by the 
Universities to the large academies and colleges for boys* 
The schoolmasters do not deem it an interference but an f 

honour and a boon, and the schoolmistresses would have the . | 

same feeling. It is obvious that where laige educational 
and charitable institutions, comprising the two sexes, have 
been entirely in the hands of men, as is generally the case, 
their pity may be for the girls, but their, sympathy is for 
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the boys, whoae wants, difficulties^ and motives of action 
they undeiBtand; the girls are therefi)re| unintentionajly 
perhaps, but oomparativelj neglected. 

There is another point of great importance which English- 
women desire to see taken into account in the comparisons 
■0 frequently drawn between the state of education and the 
criminal statistics, and 'that is, the comparative moral results 
of education in the two sexes. To illustrate what is meant, 
here is the computation (omitting the fractions) set down 
by the chaplain of one of our laigest prisons.* Of crimi- 
nals utterly ignorant, the males are 31 per cent.; the 
females 50 per cent. Of those imperfectly instructed, the 
males are 32 per cent., and the females 28 per cent. Of 
those tolerably instructed, the males are 23, and the females 
13 per cent. Of the intelligent, the males are 10, and the 
females 8 per cent Of the well-educated, the males are 2, 
and the females none. I cannot go Luther into details, 
but I believe that the proportion would be found the same 
in other prisons; and I infer from these numbers that 
education, even an imperfect education, has more effect in 
keeping girls out of crime and sin than can be said of boys* 
May we ask of you, my Lord, who have so long taken 
an enlightened interest in schemes of national education, 
whether it might not be worth while to enquire into these 
things? to ask how it is that there is still so large a 
proportion of tmeducated girls in our commimity, compared 
with the opportunities afiforded to boys 7 f and how it 
happens that in the great number of excellent papers on 
education, oontributed to the society over which your 
Lordship presides, the education of tlie female population 
ihould be almost wholly ignored 7 No mention is made of 
the industrial training of the lower classes of women, nor 
of the schools which may exist for the middle and pro* 

* " The Crime of Ltrerpool,** by the Rer. Thomas Carter. 
t8eepwlS7. 
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fesaional classes, and tlie principles on which, thej are 
managed ; and this takes place with the £ict8 and numbers 
of the educational census and the prison reports before 
you : in the midst of complaints of the inefficiency and 
frivolity of women generally, and the acknowledgment, 
repeated over and over again, that on their better educa- 
tion must depend the happiness and comfort of your homes, 
and the moral training of your boys. 

I merely suggest these considerations to our Education 
Committees, and to the Society for the Promotion of Social 
Science. But in regard to education, we Englishwomen 
require something more. We wish to have some higher kinds 
of industrial, and professional, and artistic training more 
freely accessible to women. We wish to have some share, 
however small, in the advantages which most of our large 
well-endowed public institutions extend to men only* 
When the National School of Design was opened to female 
students, it met vrith the strongest opposition, and, strange 
to say, the principal objection was on the score of morality ; 
-^one would have thought that all London was to be 
demoralised, because a certain number of ladies and a 
certain ntmiber of gentlemen had met under the same 
roof for the study of art. True, the two schools were in 
distinct, in £ir-separatcd apartments, but it was argued 
the pupil9 might perhaps meet on the stairs, and then, 
when going home, who was to protect the yoimg ladies 
from the young gentlemen 7 You, my Lord, may have 
folgotten some of the disgraceful absurdities which gentle* 
men and artists were not ashamed to utter publicly and 
privately on that occasion ; •— I blush to recall them ; — • 
I trust we have done with them ; and as I am sure men 
have no lieason to fear women as their rivals, so I hope 
women will, in . all noble studies, be allowed henceforth 
to be their associates and companions. 

In relation to this subject, the question now before the 
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public is whether, in the new edifice to be erected by the 
Boyal Academj of Art on land granted bj the Govern- 
ment, it may not be found advimble to include a female 
school of art 7 A doubt exists whether the original charter 
of the Academj did or did not include lady-students, but 
gentlemen, we might presume, would give them the benefit 
of the doubt, and naturally take the chivalrous and the 
generous side of the question. Where women are not 
specially included in any category, it leads to a most 
imdesirable ambiguity ; for, either we are told that *' where 
men only are named, women are included in the general 
term, so that it comes to the same thing ; ** or^ we are 
told that ** where women are not especially named, they 
are supposed to be excluded : ** just as the speaker may 
happen to belong to a board of excise or a council of 
academicians. But it is not pleaded, I believe, even by 
those most against us, that women were intentionally or 
absolutely excluded; the more especially that among the 
orig^al academicians, in 1769, there were three ladies.* 
The accomplished and courteous President of the Academy, 
in. his Letter to Lord Lyndhurst, does not plead that 
women are inadmissible to the privilege of gratuitous in- 
struction extended to students of the other sex, but that 
the institution is too poor to afford it, and that the present 
outlay for schools is as much as the fimds of the Academy 
can meet. A small share of the advantages from the 
present outlay' is all that women ask, as a recognition of 
the principle of justice and equality, but they accept for 
the present the excuse of poverty. They trust that the 
future prosperity of the Academy will remove this cause, 



* I say nothing of their merits, for that has nothing to do with the 
qnestion. Of the thirty-six painters, who were the original academicians, 
about twelve are still remembered. Of the three ladies, one was Angelica 
Kattfmann, also still remembered, a sort of female West in general 
feebleness of design, bat far more poetical in (kacy and conception, and 
a moat charming portrait painter. - 
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that in the designs for the new building some not inadequate 
space may be reserved for the contingencyy that in a few 
years a Royal Female School of Art, under the auspices of 
the Royal Academy, may be found both desirable and 
practicable. 

Englishwomen are also desirous that certain depart- 
ments of medical science should be opened to them, and 
the means of instruction rendered more aocesnble. This 
is no new idea. It is as old, certainly, as the £unily life, 
coeval with the first dawn of civilisation ; and we *do not 
see why, as civilisation progresses, women should be more 
and more excluded fix>m what appears to be her natural 
sphere, if she is to be in any respect the " help meet for 
man.** On the proper training of an order of women, who 
should act among us like the Sisters of Charity and the I 

Sisters of Mercy in the Roman Catholic Church, I have i 

spoken at lai^e in the following Essays. We have abund- 
ance of women overflowing with mercy and charity, but \ 
ill-trained for their work. I have spoken of this social { 
need, of the state of destitution of our hospitals, but a few j 
years ago, for want of efficient female help ; and the revo- | 
lution in practice and opinion caused by the expedition of | 
the lady-nurses to the East in 1855. It is a strange, A 
sorrowful thing — at once painful and exasperating — to hear 
^events, which then thrilled every heart with gratitude and 
{idmiration, spoken of now by certain people, in a pretty 
tone of despondency, as *' Quite a failure, you know I — So 
sad to think of!** How a failure? Is that a failure 
which at the time saved the lives of thousands of brave 
men 7 Is that a fiiilure which has led to a higher standard 
of efficiency in the females employed in the hospitals finom 
one end of England to the other 7 Is that a fiiilure which 
has raised in public estimation the character, the responsi- 
bilities, the rank and privileges of those admirable and i 
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devoted men, the armyHsurgeons? Is that a failure which 
has enlaiged our experience in the management and con- 
strucdon of militaiy hospitals?* If another war should 
come, and find us as deplorably destitute of all the resources 
which lie in woman's tenderness, intelligence, and eneigy, 
as we once were, will it be because that experiment was a 
fiiilure 7 or will it be because the funds, which we are told 
exist in the hands of responsible trustees for the training 
and oiganisation of a staff of nurses, have not ;^et been 
applied? But it is not merely as nurses in civil and 
militai^ hospitals that women might be trained, but as. 
managers of rural hospitals, and medical sisters of charity 
in district-^yisiting.l 

The imperative need of female physicians has been 
acknowledged by medical men of the highest standing; 
and if it be now opposed, it is either from some practical 
difficulties which can be surmoimted, or from some imagin- 
ary difficulties, the result of custom and prejudice, which 
mil be surmounted. Every one is aware that there are 
certain maladies and trials peculiar to one sex. Every 
wife and mother, and yoimg sensitive female, knows how 
inexpressibly painful it is in many phases of suffering 
peculiar to the feminine and maternal organisation, to 
ionsult young inexperienced medical men; many young 
women have suffered cruelly, and some fatally, rather thar 
consult a medical man at all. In the higher classes of 
society we' have it in our power in such afflictions to call 
in the confidential family phy^cian, who is oflen the 
fiunily friend, or' to send for some medical man of reputa- 
tion, experience, and mature age. From these how oflen 
has a mother to hear those terrible words, *' Had I been 



* Vide in the *■ Transactions of the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science,** two papers ** On the Sanitary Condition of 
Hospitals, bj Florence Nightingale.^ 

t Sm p. 4a. 
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called in sooner I could have saved your daughter.'* But 
how does it &re with the women of the lower middle 
classes, who cannot afford first-rate attendance; more 
especiallj the poor, who are turned over to the juvenile 
assistant of the parish apothecaiy 7 I often think that men 
who can be tenderlj considerate to refined ladies in 
drawing-rooms, are imder the impression that the coarselj- 
fed and coarsely-dressed labouring women have not the 
natural feelings of their sex ; but those who have visited 
among the poor, understand the deep dislike they feel to 
place themselves in the hands of mere boys, who are to gain 
their experience at the cost of their miserable patients. 
Then the sufferers have recourse to some womxm ignorant 
and despicable, with such small experience as she may 
have picked up in village practice, and they place themselves 
in her incompetent hands.* They are warned again and 

* Even while I am writing these pages, a case has occurred in dread* 
ta\ illustration of what has been said above : — ** Crovm Court, before Mr. 
Justice Willes, March 28th, 1859.— A midwife was indicted for man- 
slaughter in causing the death of a woman to whom she was called in, 
and to whom she had caused extensive injuries by * gross nnskilfulness,* 
* mistakes,' and ' drunkenness.' It was pleaded in defence, that it was a 
case of unusual difficulty ; that the woman was sober, not drunk ; that 
there was no intentunud culpability ; and the woman was acquitted : the 
learned jndge observing, that he had had six or seven ^muar cases to 
try at other assizes.'* — (ThneM Newspaper.) 

Dr. Farr, in speaking of the much nigher rate of mortality of wives bo-^ 
tween twenty and tbirtv over that of husbands of the same ago, adds 
that ** this excess is fairly ascribable to the sorrows of child bearing, and, 
to no small extent, to ignorant midwives." 

' I will add the testimony of a justly celebrated physician, in a work 
recently published, ** Locke and Sydenham, and other Essays," by Dr« 
Brown. Thus he writes :-* 

** There is one subject which may seem an odd one for a miscellancoos 
book like this, but m which I have long felt a deep and deepening in- 
terest : to be brief and plain, I refer to maniiudwiferjf in all its relations, 
professional, social, statistical, and moraL Anv husband or wife, any 
father or mother, who will look at the matter plainly, may see what an 
inlet there is here to possible mischief, to certain unseemliness, and worse. 
Nature tells us with her own voice what is fitting in such cases ) and no- 
thing but the omnipotence of custom, or the urgent crv of peril, and terror, 
and agony, what Luther calls mia«rima miitnttf would make her ask for 
the presence of a man on such occasion, when she hides herself and is in 
travail. And, as in all such cases, the evil reacts on the men as a special . 
dass, and on the profession itselC It ia not of grave^ moral deUnquenoiea 
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LETTEB TO LOBB JOHN BUSSELL. 

again against trusting themselves to such women, wholly 
uneducated, and without anj position or responsibility ; but 
' the natural instincts are stronger than any warning, and the 
means of giving these professional women, if they may be 
■0 called, a better training, do not exist. Englishwomen- 
desire that an evil so great should be looked into and con- 
sidered. There are schools* of midwifery in which very 
young men are instructed theoretically and practically : we 
'desire that these advantages should be extended to female 
practitioners; that they should have the means of acquiring 
medical knowledge of a higher kind ; th<vt it should be a 
profession to which well-bom and well-educated women 
might devote themselves ; that it should by every possible* 
means be raised in responsibility and public estimation ; 

I tpeak, and the higher crimes in this region ; it is of affront to Nature, 
ana of the revenge which she always takes on both parties, who actively 
or passively disobey her. Some of my best and most valued friends are 
honoured members of this branch (of the medical profession) ; and, I be- 
lieve, all the real good they can do, and the real evils they can prevent 
In these cases, would be attained if, instead of attending (to their own 
ludicrous loss of time, health, sleep, and temper^ some 200 cases of child- 
birth eveiy year, the immense majority of whicn are natural and require 
ao intericrence, but have, nevertheless, wasted not a little of their life, 
their patience, their understanding, thev had, as I would always have 
them do, and as any well-educated, resolute doctor of medicine ought to 
be able to do, confined themselves to giving their advice and assistance 
to the aag9'femme when she needed it 

**I know much that maybe said against this : — * ignorance of mid- 
wives,' &e. But to all this 1 answer. Take pains to educate carefully, 
and to pay well and treat well these women, and you may safely regu-. 
late nltcnor means b;^ the ordinary general laws of surgical and medical 
therapeuticii. Thus, instead of a man in general practice, and a man, it 
may be, with an area of forty miles for his beat, sitting for hours at the 
beclside of a healthy woman, his other patients, meanwhile, doing the 
best or the worst thev can ; and instead of a timid, ignorant, trusting 
woman, to whom her Alaker has given enough of sorrow, being in this 
hour of her agony and apprehension, subjected to the artificial misery of 
fearing the doctor may be too late, &c, she might have the absolnte 
security, and womanly hand and heart, of one of her own sex. 
• **The subiect might be argued upon statistical grounds and others ; but 
I peril it chiefly on the whole system being unnaturaL Therefore, for the 
§m of those who have borne and carried us, and whom we bind our- 
selves to love and cherish, to comfort and to honour, and who suffer so. 
much that is inevitable from the primal curse, and for its own sake, let ' 
the profesrion look into this subiect in all its bearings, and at once.. 
Child-bearing b a process of health ; the exceptions are few indeed ; and. 
wonldt I belim^ be fewer, if the doctors would let well alone.** 
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and tlmt no woman uliould bo permitted to practise Trithout 
a T^fulor diploma, certifying her capability and good moral 
character. This is the case in Grcrmanj. We do not see 
tliat it ifl particularlj unpractical or un-English— -to use 
the common phrases. Tliere arc at present in London two 
hospitals for the treatment of female diseases only, and two 
for children ; they are under the management of men, and 
they are, like our other hospitals, considered as schools for 
.yotmg physicians and sui^geons; women, except as nursea 
and subordinates, are shut out from them. Tliere is now 
an intention of founding an hospital for women and chil- 
dren, ''to bo placed imder the direction of women-phy- 
ncians, in connection with a board of consulting physicians 
and surgeons,*' in which women will not only be employed 
in a subordinate capacity, but enter as students.* 

Lastly, we Englishwomen de»re, or rather with the utmost 
humility suggest, that some principle of conscientious duty 
towards women might enter into Uie usual routine of edu- 
cation. Li a large school, boys are trained by precept or 
opinion to certiun duties towards each other, which they 
must practise as men towards men. Tlius they are pre- 
pared for th^ life-battle so £ir, and for their relations 
with one half of their species; but how of the other half? 
Will any one say that their duty towards women is meigcd 
in their "duty to their neighbour,*' and included in the 
general law of truth, honour, sobriety, and all that is called 
gentlemanly ? Englishwomen regret to see that in the edu- 
cation of their sons and brothers, when cntnusted to a great 
public school, all consideration of their manly duty towards 
women is either wholly ignored, or if treated at all by a 

• 

* ** A CSoarae of Lectures recently delivered in London by Doctor 
Elizabeth Blackwell ** (I like to give her a title which she has well earned, 
and which b legally hers) first suggested this plan ; many ladies of edu- 
cation, and rank,and influence, have long been impressed with the want 
of such an institutiont and have appended their names publicly to th» 
advertisement 
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1 LETTEB TO LORD JOHN BUSSELL. 

oonscientiouA instnictor, it is only occasionally as a reli- 
gious precept which the pupil sees violated with impunity 
by his elders, and which is contraiy to the whole tendency 
of.his classical studies (Homer excepted, as Mr. Gladstone 
' assures us). But the warning when given is not so oflen in- 
culcated on moral or religious, as on purely selfish grounds, 
founded on th^ eventual suffering in various horrible forms 
entailed by what is cautiously termed " imprudence.** I 
know a £ither who thought to impress his son's mind by 
taking kim through the wards of an hospital : could he 
not have placed his duties towards women on higher 
grounds, considering that his relations with them must 
form a laige part of his obligations as a man in afler life 7 

I have quoted elsewhere the saying, '' As the girl is, so 
the woman is ; as the woman is, so the home is ; and as the 
home is, that will be the character of the population for good 
or evil ;** — it is well said, but only the half is said. Has 
then the training of the boy no result in the character of the 
man ? is the man nothing in the influences of the home 7 and 
has he no responsibility in determining the moral results to 
the population at large 7 Is it all thrown on the woman 7 
All! Englishwomen are really glad, ambitious to take 
half this responsibility; but we would ask that in the 
training of the boy some part of those home obligations on 
which we are emphatically told that the character of our 
population depends for good or for evil, should be in* 
eulcated : then as the home is, so the man will be ; and as 
the man, the nation. 

. Englishwomen ask, with all humility, that in our schemes 
of national education these considerations should not be 
wholly ignored. 

My Lord, I have been challenged to set down in a 
definite form the advantages and privileges which English- 
women require and do not possess ; the objects in which 
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they desire the help of men, and find a difficulty in ob-'- 
taining it : I have done so in no defiant, no presumptuotus 
apirity but with a hope that, if found worthy of attention, 
they Mrill be openly, wisely, earnestly conudered and dis- 
cussed. Even amid all the clash of foreign war and confiict 
of political parties echoing round us at tliis moment, I 
cannot think it necessary to apologise for calling your 
Lordship's attention, and that of the Association over which 
you preside, to some of the questions I have touched upon. 
It has been said wisely and truly tliat *' all healthy public 
life springs out of the relations of home,*' and it is a popular 
saying that *' as the woman is, such is the home," and the 
aggr^te of homes constitutes the nation. I hope it Mrill 
be remembered that I call for no rash innovations, no 
fanciful experiments. A State may be revolutionised by a 
coup^etaty and we know what comes of such revolutions ; 
but society cannot be revolutionised — luckily 1 You may 
change a form of government, but you cannot change the 
life of a commimity by any outward pressure ; it must 
live and grow by some organic law of development which, 1 1 

to be healthful and permanent, must be gradual. Lord 
Shaftesbury, in his admirable speech at Liverpool (the 
.wisest and the most practical, to my mind, ho ever de* | j^ 

livered), described sanitaiy reform as being partly physical, 
partly moral. I consider a larger infusion of the female 
element into our social institutions as one item of that 
fncral sanitaiy reform to which Lord Shaflcsbury alludes.. 
Generally speaking, women are by nature helpful, and feel 
themselves in their '.'proper sphere" when they have 
something to do, to sufifer, to conquer, for others ; but I j ; 

allow that there are exceptions. I know many who are by 
their whole organisation imfitted to minister to others. I 
know women to whom the mere sight of physical suffering, 
of haggard and decrepit age, of deformity, of mental aberra- 
tion, of vice and cruelty, causes such positive pain, such 
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intense die^^ost, that they could not enter an hospital or a 
prison without an interval of mental preparation— lyithout 
a physical recoil through every nerve ; such are oflen the 
women of artistic temperament, bom to be o'bjects to others, 
not to make objects of others ; with hands which we see 
were never formed to do anything — only to be held out to 
be kissed, like those of Giovanna d*Arragoha, in Raphacrs 
picture. Well, in "this working-day world" we accept 
them, and make room for them, and are glad and thankful 
that God has given them to us ; but because wo have such 
charmers— -charm they wisely or imwisely— -is that a rea- 
son why all women should be trained as if tlie solo pur- 
pose of their existence was to please? as if for us life 
had not its solemn and sacred significance, its responsible 
present, its awful hereafter, as well as for men? You, 
my Lord, and many others, have openly expressed the 
opinion that it is to women we must look for the " regcne- ' 
ration of society." For myself, I hesitate to believe that 
social morals, sQcial progress, can depend wholly on one- 
half of the human race. But if such be tlie will of God, 
if to such lof\y duties, such a dread responsibility, we are 
called by His providence and by the dictate of those who 
role our earthly destinies, these can only be fulfilled through. 
our influence over the minds as well as the hearts of men ; 
and for this influence to be exercised effectively and 
healthfully, two things are necessary : — that in the higher 
classes the woman's standxotl of manly virtue, and in the 
working classes the man*s standard of feminine virtue, be 
both more elevated ; and that the woman's sphere of know- 
ledge and activity should be limited only by her. capacities.' 

I have the honour to be, 

Anna Jai^ieson. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Nurses, Hospitals, Workhouses, Barrack-roohs. 

A second Edition of this little lecture (or essaj, for I 
hardly know which to call it) being rcqtdred within the 
short period of a month, I seize the opportunity to add a 
few words. 

The principles here so briefly and so imperfectly an- 
nounced have met with a reception altogether imexpccted, 
and which certainly I do not take to be any testimony to 
the merit of the book, as such, but rather as a proof that it 
has struck upon a chord of feeling in the public mind, 
tuned and ready to vibrate to the most impractised touch. 
So unlooked-for, indeed, has been the general expression 
of responsive sympathy, public and private, that the hand 
laid thus timidly and unskilfully upon the chords, almost 
" recoils finom the sound itself hath made.** _ 

Not less have I been touched with pleasure and surprise 
by the numerous communications which almost every post 
has brought to me from medical men, from clergymen, 
from intelligent women (the greater number strangers to 
me persohally), either expressive of cordial sympathy, or 
conveying practical suggestions, or offering aid and co- 
operation; — all, however various the contents, testifying 
to the great truths I have endeavoured to illustrate in these 
p is : namely, that there exists at the core of our social 
c ition a great mistake to be corrected, and a great want 

plied ; that men and women must learn to understand 
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each other, and work together for the common good, before 
any amoimt of permanent moral and religious progress ca^ 
be effected ; and that, in the most comprehensive sense of 
the word, we need Sisters of Cuaritt eveiywhere. 

In some few of these letters a tone of expostulation 
mingles with that of kind approval ; and my attention is 
directed to various institutions which exist at present as , 
filling up the want I have pointed out ; -^for instance, the 
efficiency of some of the Normal schools for the preparation 
of female teachers, and the encouragement which has beeki 
given to the houses established for training sick nurses, are 
especially dwelt upon. I learn that one of our most 
distinguished men entertains the project of organising 
^' classes ** for working- women, as he has already aided in 
elevating the mental and moral standard for the working- 
men. Again, there are hopes that, in spite of all opposing 
influences, lessons in elementary physiology will be more 
generally introduced into schools. God forbid that wo 
should be insensible to the efforts which have been made, 
and are extending in all directions, for the amelioration of 
ciying social evils ! But what we ' require is not more 
benevolence, but the general recognition of sounder and 
laiger principles than have hitherto directed that bene- 
volence. With all our schools of all denominations, it 
remains an astounding fiict that one half of the women who 
annually become wives in this England of ours cannot sign 
their names in the parish register; that this amoimt of 
( ignorance in the lower classes of women is accompanied by 
(an amount of ill health, despondency, inaptitude, and 
S uselessness in the so-called '' educated classes ; *' which, 
). taken together, prove that our boasted appliances are, to a 
great extent, £ulures. 

And, first, with regard to the means afforded for training 
nurses for the sick. I would ask what is the ntunber of 
women so trained? Does it amount to one in eveiy 
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500,()(X)ofoarfciiMJepopii]adoii7 Does it amoont to 100 
mltogetlier 7 and for whose Knrice are these women trained 7 
Are they diatribnted among our Tillage poor, our ooontiy 
infinnariea 7 Up to a rerj recent period, till the need of 
nuraes for the East excited pablic attention, were not the 
greater number of these trained noTMs in the senrice of 
the rich 7 What is done is well done, perhaps; let na be 
thankful it is done ; but is it sufficient 7 Does it meet, 
tiiose wants in the community which I hare yentorcd to 
point out in the pages which follow 7 

Go into yon ^xicious hospital, jfrovided with all that 
wealth, and skill, and knowledge can combine to heal or 
to ameliorate bodily suffering : sec the floors how dean, 
the linen how spotless, the beds how comfortable ! the most, 
celebrated of our suigcons and physicians arc in attend- 
ance ; students from evciy part of England crowd thither ; 

— it is one of the best of our medical schools. Let uh 
approach a bed ; — 'it is a poor pale girl, dying of a slow 
decline ; she has been stretched there for eleven months ; 
the chaplain duly visits her once or twice a week in her 
turn, for he has about five hundred other human souls to 
attend to. The physician, as he goes his rounds, pats her 
on the head ; asks her, in a tone of unusual pity, the usual 
questions; then, perhaps, turns to two or three studentH 
who follow him, and almost aloud expresses his wonder 
to find her still alive. The nurse duly administers the 
prescription, and on pain of dismissal sees that every want 
is attended to. Is nothing else needed 7 Is anything else 
supplied? A melancholy religious tract, perhaps: but 
for the spontaneous action of mind upon mind, — for tender, 
human, eympathising love, — • for help to the sinking spirit, 

— where are they? It is no answer to appeal to indi- 
vidual cases; to cite one or two hospitals, in which 
thoughtful and kindly women of the higher classes have 
been permitted to visit ; — in which the superior intellect 
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and administratiTe £icultie8 of the matron for the time 
being have exercised an improving influence. These are 
the exceptions; and until larger, higher principles of 
action are generally recognised, thej will continue to be 
accidental exceptions to the prevalence of a narrow-minded 
mechanical system. 

In several of the letters I have received, the condition 
of some of our workhouses, in tovm and country, is set 
forth at length : and surely it is worth considering whether 
the administration of these institutions might not be im-^ 
proved by the aid of kindly and intelligent women sharing 
with the overseers the task of supervision.* The most 
conscientious men are apt to treat the wretched paupers 
as if they had neither hearts to be touched, nor souls to be 
saved. The paid matrons are taken from a class scarcely 
a grade above tliem; often as ignorant, as miserable, as 
debased as themselves, and wholly unfit to be intrusted 
with power. Do the aged, while swallowing, perforce the 
dr^ of a bitter life, find any reverence, any pity ? Do 
the children — poor little scraps of a despised humanity 
—find tenderness, fi[^cdom, or cheerfulness 7 Can any one 
doubt that the element of power disunited from the 
element of Christian love must, in the long run, become 
a hard, cold, cruel machine? and that this must of 
necessity be the result where the masculine energy acts 
independent of the feminine sympathies? The men who 
manage in their own way these abodes of destitution, 
dread, not without some reason, any troublesome inter- 
ference with established routine through the intervention 
of impulsive womanly instincts, which, ill-trained, mis- 

* ^'The Workhouse Visiting Society," in connexion with the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, has been instituted 
since the first publication of these lectures ; but it is as yet in its infancy, 
and the supervision <^ the ladies, rejected in some coses, is in others only 
tolerated rather than authorised. See the following lecture. 
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directedi and unenlightened, may do miachief ; but must 
they, thereforei be set wholly aaide ? How long shall this 
absurd and unmanly jealoui^ in one class of men— the 
men .who fill public or municipal offices— -be allowed to 
petrify the public heart, and cripple the means of doing 
good 7 How long shall the narrow prejudices of another 
class of men— the husbands, brothers, and £uhers— 
withhold women from the sphere of healthy action, and. 
thus perpetuate and widen the gulf which separates class 
from class 7 

The principle kept in view by the Poor Law guardians 
and overseers is to save the money of the parish, — - a very 
proper and honourable principle in those who have to 
administer it;— but is not a wiser and more beneficent 
expenditure of the parish rates possible 7 Some of those 
who are largely taxed to pay those rates think so. Since 
it is allowed on all hands that we want Institutions for the 
training of efficient ^^ Sisters of Chari^ ** for all offices 
^nnected vrith the sick, the indigent, the fidlen, and the 
ignorant among us, why should not our parish workhouses 
be made available for the purpose 7 In such an applica- 
tion of means and funds already at hand, it appears to me 
that there would be both good sense and economy, there-* 
fore it ought to recommend itself to our so-called practical 
men.* ~^ 

I remember when, some years ago, the first trial was 
made at Birmingham to institute what has since been called 
^' Schools for the Adult Females employed in the Manu- 
factories.** The Legislature had restricted the hours of 
labour, and the women, when dismissed from work, shrunk 
into lonely, dirty, neglected homes, or walked the streets, 
or congregated in the vilest public-houses. They earned 

* On the lubject of workhonset gee also. the ^Prefaiory LttUr** and 
the esaaj which follo?rs, ** Th« Qnnmuuion tfLahiner^ where the pment 
qrstem la treated with more detail. 
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good wages, yet hardly one in ten could read or write; 
they were ignorant of any feminine or household work ; 
they were dirty, reckless, wasteful ; unsexed, if not im- 
chaste. Some ladies, true '^ Sisters of Charity,** united to 
'Open a refuge where these women could obtain light and 
warmth without the temptation of drink and bad company, 
and the means of instruction if th^ were so minded, 
although it was not forced upon them. Will it be believed 
ii ' that every possible difficulty and obstacle was thrown in the 

way of this project by masters and overseers 7 — Those who 
undertook the work of mercy, and at length carried it out, 
had to conquer the groimd occupied by masculine pre- 
judices inch by inch ; and now it is among the women 
th^ have rescued that the employers seek their steadiest 
female ''hands," that the workmen look for tidy, good-* 
tempered wives. 

Another point to which my attention has been drawn, 
and which has an especial interest at present, is the condi- 
tion of the soldiers* wives. I hardly dare to describe the 
state of things which has been allowed to exist in the 
. barracks and military depots up to the present time; — - 
from six to sixteen married couples sleeping together in one 
^ room, and in some instances unmarried girls, daughters of 

the soldiers, living among them, and brought up in this 
human sly I When a woman of decent habits is intro^ 
. duced to such a scene, can we wonder that in a few weeks 
-" she should become a mere female beast, or learn to drown 
in drink the imutterable misery and degradation of her 
position? Who are the "officers and gentlemen" who 
honour their mothers, who guard with such care the 
delicacy of their wives and daughters, yet can expose 
women to ignominy like this? If the wives of these 
• " officers and gentlemen *' were expected, as a matter of 
duty, incident to their social position, or, at least, were 
allowed by their husbands, to take an interest in the well- 
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* In 1855. Since then the moral and sanitaiy condition of the annj 
has become a subject of deep public interest, but much remains 'to be 
done. See Mr. Sjdnej Herbert's pamphlet ** On th§ Saiuiary GmdUum 
i^the Army,*" published in 1858. 
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being of the soldiers and their wives, coiild these tilings jj 

have existed 7 Is it not matter of astonishment and hur 
miliation among us that the expediency of giving decent 
lodging to the married men is only now discussed by the 
militaiy authorities?* I would suggest that the well- 
educated, and benevolent, and energetic women married 
to officers in conunand should take coimsel with their 
husbands on the possibility of oi^nising into an efficient 
working staff the women who belong to each regiment. 
Instead of only the most depraved and worthless women 
being allowed to inhabit the barracks, these should be 
.turned out, while the most respectable should be retained '. 
and classed according to their capabilities ; some as teachers 
of the children; some as nurses of the sick; others as 
sempstresses to mend and take care of the linen ; others 
as washerwomen. What sort of creatures were those who 
went to the Crimea with our army 7 — Were they not a 
despair, a disgrace to our authorities, — as utterly useless 
as they were utterly worthless ? We have now the spirit' 
of a noble womanhood, roused up at home and at a distance, ; 

to remedy these evils ; but had it been earlier roused, and (^ 

earlier used and appreciated, such evils never could have |r 

existed. 

I must conclude by thanking my correspondents^ncrally 
for the approbation which has cheered, and the sympathy ' 

which has comforted. Considerations of health take me 
far away firom England for the present ; but on my return 
I hope to find kindly and active spirits and wise heads ^ 

doing the practical work which I cannot do myself. It has ' 

been said that we need some protest against the tendency 
of this age to deify mere material power, mere mechanism, 
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mere inteUect, and what la called the '' philosophy of the 
positi//^ It appears to me that Clod's good providence is 
preparing such a counterpoise in the more equal and natural 
apportioning of the work that is to be done on earth ; in 
the due mingling of the softer charities and purer moral 
discipline of the home life with all the material interests of 
aodal and political, life ; in the better training of the affec- 
tionate instincts of woman^s nature, and the application of 
these to puiposes and objects which have hitherto been 
considered as out of our province or beyond our reach ; 
for what can concern the community at laige which does 
not concern women, and what can concern women which 
does not concern the conmiunity at large 7 

A. J. 
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ABSOAS ASO AT HOXI. 
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My Friekds 1 

Tbe mibject on wliich I renture to addren jrou 
ie one which will £nd an intereat in eveiy kind heut. It 
ia also one of incalculable social importance. I am to 
discourse tn jom of Siotebs of Cuabitt, not merely u tba 
deaiKnation of a particular order of religious women, be- 
longing to a particular church, but also in a fiir mora 
compreheneiTe sense, as indicating the vocation of a large 
number of women in every country, class, and creed. I 
wish to point out to ^ou what has been done in other 
coiutries, and may be done in ours, to make this vocation 
- available for public uses and for social progress. 

I have to beg your patience, — your indulgence. It 
will be necessary for me to advert to subjects on which 
there exists considerable difference of opinion; while the 
brevity required by a lecture will not allow me to discuss- 
these at length, or to submit all the arguments which 
might be advanced in &vour of taj own conTictions. I 
am obliged to concentrate what I have to say into tha 
smalleat possible compasH ; nevertheless, by recurring to 
' first prtuciplcB, instead of discussing ways and means, and 
questions of expediency, I think I shall fitcilitate the object 
, in view. The deeper we can lay our foundation, the safer 
will be our superstructure. Therefore, to begin at tha 
beginning. — 

There are many different theories concerning the moral 
purposes of this world in which we dwell, considered, I 
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mean, in reference to us, its human inhabitants ; for some 
regard it merely as a state of transition between two 
conditions of existence, a past and a future; others as 
being worthless in itself, except as a probation or prepara- 
tion for a better and a higher life ; while others, absorbed 
or saddened by the monstrous evils and sorrows around 
them, have really come to regard it as a place of punish- 
ment or penance for sins committed in a former state of 
existence. But I think that the best definition, — the 
best, at least, for our present purpose, — is that of Shak- 
speare: he calls it, with his usual felicity of expression, 
"tAw warking-datf world ;^^ and it is truly this: it is 
a place in which work is to be done — work which niiist 
be done — work which it is good to do ; — a place in which 
labour of one kind or another is at once the condition of 
existence and the condition of happiness. 

"Well, then, in tliis working-day world of ours we must 
all work. The only question is, what slmll we do 7 To 
few is it granted to choose their work. Indeed, all work 
worth the doing, seems to leave us no choice. We ore 
called to it. Sometimes the voice so calling is from 
within, sometimes from without; but in any cose it is 
what we term expressively our vocation^ and in either 
case, the harmony and happiness of life in man or woman 
consists in finding in our vocation the employment of our 
highest fiiculties, and of as many of them as con be brought 
into action. 

And work is of various kinds: there are works of 
necessi^ and works of mercy ; — head work, hand work ; 
— man s work, woman*s work ; and on the distnbution 
of this work in accordance with the divine law, and what 
Milton calls the '' faultless proprieties of nature," depends 
the well-being of the whole community, not less than that 
of each individual. 

Domestic life, the acknowledged foundation of all social 
life, has settled by a natural Law the work of the man 
and the work of the woman. The man governs, sustains, 
and defends the family; the woman cherishes, regulates, 
and piuifies it; but though distinct, the relative work is 
inseparable, — sometimes exchanged, sometimes shared; 
80 that firom the beginning, we have, even in the primitive 
household, not, the division^ but the communion of labour. . 
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As civilisation advances, as the social interests and occu- 
pations become more and more complicated, the family 
duties and influences diverge from the central home, — in 
a manner, radiate from it, — though it is always there in 
reality. The man becomes, on a lai*gcr scale, Either and 
brother, sustainer and defender ; the woman becomes, on 
a laiver scale, mother and sister, nurse and help. 

Of course, the relations thus multiplied and diffused are 
less sacred, less intense, but also less egotistical, less indi^ 
vidual, than in the primitive tent of the Arab, the lodge 
of the red-man, or within the precincts of the civilised 
hearth ; but in proportion as we can cany out socially the 
family duties and charities, and perform socially the 
household work, just in such proportion is society safely 
and harmoniously constituted. 

If domestic life be then the foundation and the bond of 
all social communities, does it not seem clear tlrnt there 
must exist between man and woman, even from the 
bc^nning, the commimion of love and the communion 
of labour 7 By the first I imderutond all the benevolent 
afiections and their results, and all the binding charities 
of life, extended from the home into the more ample social 
relations; and in the latter I comprehend all the active 
duties, all intellectual exercise of the faculties, also ex- 
tended firom the central home into the larger social circle. 
When from the cross those memorable words were uttered 
by our Lord, " Behold thy Mother ! Behold thy Son 1 " 
do you think they were addressed only to the two desolate 
mourners who then and there wept at his feet? No— 
they were spoken, like all his words, to the wide universe, 
to all humanity, to all time 1 

I rest, therefore, all I have to say hereafler upon what I 
conceive to be a great vital truth, — an unchangeable, 
indisputable, natural law. And it is this : that men and 
women are by nature mutually dependent, mutually help- 
ful ; that this commtmion exists not merely in one or two 
relations, which custom may define and authorise, and to 
which opinion may restrict them in this or that class, 
in this or that position; but must extend to eveiy pos- 
sible relation in existence, in which the two sexes con 
be .socially approximated. Thus, for instance, a man, iu 
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the first place, merely sastains and defendB his home; 
then he works to sustain and defend the commmiity or 
the nation he belongs to. And so of woman ; she begins 
by being the nurse, the teacher, the cherisher of her home, 
through her greater tenderness and purer moral sentiments ; 
then she uses these qualities and sympathies on a lax^er 
scale, to cherish and purify society. But still the man 
vad the woman must continue to share the work ; there 
must be the communion of labour in the lai^ human 
fimiily, just as there was within the narrower precincts 
of home. 

You will wonder that I begin with truisms such as no 
man in his senses ever thinks of disputing; but the 
wonder is that, while admitted, they are never acted upon. 
Can you give me any one instance in which this pnmal 
law of our being, with regard to the distribution of work, 
I has been taken as the natural and necessary basis for any 

I improvement in legislation or in education? Can you 

point to any one among these piles of Blue-books and 
reports, — educational reports, sanitaiy reports, jail reports, 
juvenile delinquent reports, — in which such principles 
are adverted to 7 It is granted as a principle that ample 
floope should be given for the man to perform his share 
of the social work,, and ample means of instruction to 
* enable him to perform it well. What provision is made 
to enable the woman to do her work well and efficiently 7 

It is not charity, nor energy, nor intelligence which are 
wanting in our women, any more than dauntless braveiy 
in our men. But somethmg is wanting ; or surely from 
80 much good material, more positive and extended social 
benefits would arise. What is wanting is more moral 
i| "^ courage, more common sense, on the part of our legislators. 

»J If men were better educated, they would sympathise in 

I the necessi^ of giving a better education to women. 

They would perceive the wisdom of applying, on a large 
and efficient scale, the means of health, strength, and 
progress which lie in the gentler capacities of the gentler 
sex, — material ready at hand, as yet wasted in desultory, 
often, misdirected, efforts, or perishing inert, or fermenting 
to evil and despair. 

Lying at the source of the mischief, we trace a great 
mistake and a great want. 
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The great mistake seems to have been that in all our 
legislation it is taken for granted that the woman is 
always protected, always under tutelage, always within 
the precincts of a home; finding there her work, her 
interests, her duties, and her happmcss : but is this true 7 
We know that it is altogether false. There are thousands and 
thousands of women who have no protection, no guide, no 
help, no home ; — - who are absolutely driven by circimi* 
stance and necessity, if not by impulse and inclination, 
to carry out into itie larger community the sympathies, 
the domestic instincts, the active administrative capa- 
bilities with which C^od has endowed them; but these 
instincts, sympathies, capabilities, require, first, to be pro« 
perly developed, then properly trained, and then directed 
into large and useful channels, according to the individual 
tendencies. As to the want^ what I insist on particularly 
is, that the means do not exist for the training of those 
powers; that the sphere of duties wliich should occupy 
them is not acknowledged ; and I must express my deep 
conviction that society is sufiering in its depths through 
. this great mistake and this great want 

We require in our country the recognition— 'the public 
recognition, — by law as well as by opinion, of the woman*^ 
privilege to share in the communion of labour at her own 
£ree choice, and the foundation of institutions which shall 
train her to do her work well. 

I am anxious that you ehoidd not misunderstand me at 
the outset with regard to this " woman-qxiestion^^^ as it has \ 

been called. I have no intention to discuss either the 
rights or the wrongs of women. I think that on this ques- 
tion our relations across the Atlantic have gone a mile 
beyond the winning-post, and brought discredit and ridi- 
cule on that just cause which, here in England,. prejudice, 
custom, ignorance have in a manner crushed and smothered 
up. It is in this country, beyond all Christian countries, 
that what has been called, quaintly but expressively, the 
" feminine element of society," considered as a power ap- 
plicable in many ways to the amelioration of many social 
evils, has been not only neglected, but absolutely ignored 
by those who govern us. The woman cries out for the 
occasion and the means to do well her appointed and per- 
mitted work, to perform worthily her tiuu« in the natural 
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oommtinion of labour. Because it is denied to her she 
perishes, '' and no man layeth it to heart."* 

* The soliloquy of the young ^rl in <* Shirley" is as exquisitely true 
to the individual character as it is illustrative generally of an outward 
state of things which shuts down thesafety-ralves on the morbid fueling, 
until a condition of health arising out of natural causes, and which Nature 
intended to be temporary and heiuable, becomes chronic and permanent :— > 
** Nobody** (she is thinking aloud^ ** nobody in particular is to blame, 
that I can see, for the. state in which things are ; and I cannot tell, how- 
ever much I puzzle over it, how they are to be altered for the better; 
bat I feel there is something wrong somewhere. I believe single women 
fhould have more to do — better chances of interesting and profitable 
occupation than they possess now; and when I speak thus I have no im- 
pression that I displease God by my words, that I am either impious or 
impatient, irreligious or sacrilegious. My consolation is, indeed, that 
Goa hears many a groan, and compassionates much grief, which maa 
■tope his ears against, or frowns on with impotent contempt. I say 
iK^otent, for I observe tliat to such grievances as society cannot readily 
cure it usuallv forbids utterance, on pain of its scorn ; this scorn, being 
only a sort of tinselled doak to its deformed weakness. People hate to 
be reminded of ills they are unable or unwilling to remedy ; such re- 
minder, in forcing on them a sense of their own incapacity, or a more 
painful sense of an obligation to make some unpleasant efiort, troubles 
their ease and shakes their self-complacency. Old maids, like the house- 
less and unemployed poor, should not ask for a place and an occupation 
in the world; the demand disturbs the happy and rich; it disturbs 
parents. Look at the numerous families of girls in this neighbourhood— 
the Armitages, the Birtwhistles, the Sykes. The brothers of these girls 
are every one in business or in professions ; they have something to do : 
their sisters have no earthly employment but household work and sow- 
ing; DO earthly pleasure but an unprofitable visiting; and no hope, in 
all their life to come, of anything better. This stagnant state of things 
makes them declibe in health ; they are never well, and their minds and 
Tiews dirink to wondrous narrowness. The great wish, the sole aim, of 
eveiy one of them is to be married ; but the majority will never many : 
they will die as they now livel They scheme, they plot, they dress to 
ensnare husbands. The gentlemen turn them into ridicule ; thev don't 
want them ; they hold them verj' cheap ; they say — I have heard them 
aay it with sneering laughs many a time — the matrimonial market is 
overstocked. Fathers say so likewise, and are angry with their daughters 
when they observe their manoeuvres; they order them to stay at home. 
What do they expect them to do at home? If you ask, they would , 
answer, sew and cook. They expect them to do this, and this only, con- 
tentedly, recularly, uncomplaininglv, all their lives long, as if they had 
no germs offaculties for anything else ; — a doctrine as reasonable to hold 
as it would be that the fathers have no faculties but for eating what their 
daughters cook, or for wearing what they sew. Could men live so them- 
selves? would they not be very wearv? and when there came no relief 
to their weariness, but only reproacnes at its slightest manifestation, 
would not their weariness ferment in time to frenzy ? Lucretia, spinning 
at midnight in the midst of her maidens, and Solomon's virtuous woman, 
are often auoted as patterns of what *the sex* (as they say) ought to 
be. I don't know : Lucretia, I dare say, was a most worth v sort of per- . 
§000 bat she kept her servants up very late. I should not have liked to 
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It 18 true that there is no law which forbids the woman 
to Viae her enei^es ; but we might as well say that no law 
exists in China which forbids a woman to take a walk into 
the countiy. The Chinese content themselves with ban-i 
daging and crippling the feet of their women, which is 
found, as a prerentive, quite as effectual as any law. In 
a Tciy entertaining book about China, which has lately ap- 
peared, the author, M. Hue, describes some Chinese ladies 
setting off on a pilgrimage. Hobbling on their cramped 
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ba tmongtt th« number of th« mtidens. The 'TirtDoni woman,* tgaiot 
bad ber booMhold up in the very middle of the ni^^ht She * got break-, 
fast over * before one o'clock a.jc. ; but tht had something more to do 
tlian ipia and give out portions. She was a manufacturer; she made 
fine linen and sold it She was an agriculturist ; she bought estates and 
planted vinqrards. 7%at woman was a manager* She was what the. 
matrons hereabonta call * a clever woman/ On the whole. I like her a 
good deal better than Lucretia; but I don't believe either Mr. Armitage 
or Mr. Sykes could have got the advantage of her in a bargain ; yet I 
like her t— 'Strength and nonour were her clothing. The heart oV her 
husband safely trusted in her. She opened her mouth with wisdom ; in 
her tongue was the law of kindness ; ner children rose up and called her 
blessed ; her husband also praised her.' King of Israel I your model of 
a woman is a worthy model ! But are we, iu these days, brought up to . 
be like ber? Men of Eoffland I do your daughters reach this royal 
standard? Can they reach it? Can prou help them to reach it? Can 
joa ffive them a field in which their faculties may be exercised and 
grow ? Men of England I look at your poor girls, many of them fading 
. around you, dropping off in consumption or decline; or, what is worse, 
degenerating to sour old maids, — envious, backbiting, wretched, because * 
life is a desert to them ; or, what is worst of all, reduced to strive, by 
scarce modest coquetry and debasing artifice, to ^ain that position and . 
consideration by mamage which to celibacv is denied. Fathers I cannot 
yon alter these things ? Perhaps not all at once ; but consider the 
matter well when it is brought before you : receive it as a theme worthy ^ 
of thought ) do not dismiss it with an idle jest or an unmanly insult. 
Ton would wish to be proud of your daughters, and not to blush for 
them. Then seek for them an interest and an occupation which shall 
raise them above the flirt, the mancDUvrer, the mischief-making tale- 
bearer. Keep your girls* minds narrow and fettered, — tfae^ will still be 
a plague ana a care, sometimes a disgrace to you. Cultivate them— 

give them scope and work^they will be your gayest companions in 
ealth, your tenderest nurses in sickness, your most faithful prop in age.*' 
I had* the opportunity, on different occasions, of showing this striking * 
passage to two clever men. One of them listened attentively, and then 
said, with a half-sish, ** She ought to emigrate t ** The other, rather 
iinpatiently, and wiUi a half-sneer, thus commented,— ** The girl ought 
to oe married 1 " Blarriage and emigration have both their difficulties. .. 
And must women in this countxv be driven to one of these two alter- *' 
natives? or resign themselves to become, as some one expresses it, the ' 
* female of the tutor or the tailor? " And this too when thejr are ' 
needed on vnry hand, in works of necessity or works of mercy ? 

O 
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I feet, and supporting themselves with a stick, they reach i 

last the temple to which thej are bound. So it is with on 
women: they attain their objects; but what God mad 
natural, graceful, and easy, is rendered matter of pain an 
difficulty, is regarded as an indecorum or an extravaganci 
and is veiy awkwardly and imperfectly achieved, if at all. 
Now the problem which it is given to us in this age an^ 
this country to solve as well as we can, — to solve, I wiJ 
■ay it, or perish morally, — has been partially solved b; 
another church in other countries. And before I proceed t 
consider the subject with reference to the present conditio] 
of society and public opinion among us, let it be permittee 
to me to advert briefly to the institutions of charitabl 
{ ' women, in the Roman Catholic Church, not because I thin] 

or wish that these institutions could or ought to be carrie< 
out among us precisely in the same manner, as a purely 
religious establishment, subservient to a hierarchy; bu 
because I am anxious to show you the immense results of i 
|; well-organised. system of work for women. 

I know that many well-meaning, ignorant people in thii 
i coimtry entertain the idea that the existence of communitie 

I ' of women, trained and organised to help in social worl 

from the sentiment' of devotion, is especially a Roman Ca- 
I; I tholic institution, belonging peculiarly to that church, anc 

1. 1 ' necessarily implying the existence of nuns and nunneries 

I , I Teils and vows, forced celibacy and seclusion, and all th< 

I I other inventions and traditions which, in this Protestan' 

: I nation, are regarded with terror, disgust, and derision. ] 

l[ \ conceive that this is altogether a mistake. The truth seemi 

., I to me to amoimt to this : that the Roman Catholic Churcl 

^ ' I ^ has had the good sense to turn to account, and assimilate tc 
^ ) itself, and inibrm with its own peculiar doctrines, a deep- 

I ' . seated principle in our human nature,— a law of life, whicl: 

I ! we Protestants have had the folly to repudiate. We ad- 

^1 i mire and reverence the beautiful old cathedrals which oui 

Roman Catholic ancestors built and endowed. If we have 
not inherited them, we have, at least, appropriated then 
and made them ours ; we worship God in them, we say ova 
prayers in them afler our own hearts. Can we not alsc 
appropriate and turn to accoimt some of the institutions 
they have lefl us— inform them with a spirit more con- 
sonant with our national •character and the requirements oi 
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the age, and dedicate ihem anew to good and holy^ por- 
poaea ? What prevents ua from using Sisten of Qiarigr* as 
well as fine old cathedrals and colleges, ibr pious mda, and 
as a means of social benefit? Are we as stem, as narrow- 
minded, as deficient in real, loving fidth as were our puritan- 
ical forefiithers, when they not onlj de&ced and desecrated, 
but would gladly, if th^ could, have levelled to the earth 
and utterly annihilated, those monuments of human genius 
and human devotion 7 Luckily they stand in their beauty, 
to elevate the minds and hearts of us, the descendants of 
those who built and dedicated them, and who boast that 
we have reformed, not destroyed the Church of Christ I— « 
and let me say that these institutions of female charity, to 
which I have referred,— institutions which had their source 
in the deep heart of humanity, and in the teaching of a 
religion of love, — let me say that these are better and 
more beautiful and more durable than edifices of stone 
reared by men*s hands, and worthy to be preserved and 
turned to pious uses, though we can well dispense with 
some of those ornaments and appendages which speak to ua 
no more. 



Female Religious Communities. 

It would take fiur too much time were I to go over the 
history of the early ages of Christendom, and show you 
that women, associated imder the ruling civil and ecclesias-* 
tical powers, were then ofiicially, but'voluntorily, employed 
in works of social good. That these women ^ould have 
been early associated with the church, and held their 
duties by ecclesiastical appointment, was natural and neces- 
sary, because all moral sway, and all moral influence, and 
all education, and every peaceful and elevating pursuit, 
belonged, for many centuries, to the ecclesiastical order 
only. The singular and beneficent power exercised by- 
the religious and charitable women in those times is re- 
marked by all writers, though none of them refer it to a; 
natural law— >a great first cause. The whole of the earlj". 
history of Christianity is full of examples. I will give yoS 
one which, on looking over these authorities, struck me 
vividly. V 

"-"Paula, a noble Roman lady, a lineal descendant of the* 

a 
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Scipios and tlie Gracchi, is tnentioned among the fin 
Christian women remarkable for their active benevolence 
In the jear 385 she quitted Home, then still a Pagan city 
with the remains of a large fortime, which had been ex 
pended in aiding and instructing a wretched and demoralises 
people, and accompanied bj her daughter, she sailed fo 
Palestine, and took up her residence in Bethlehem o 
Judea. There, as the stoiy relates, she assembled rounc 
her a community of women " as well of noble estate as o 
middle and low lineage.** They took no vows, they mad< 
no profession, but spent their days in prayer and goo( 
works, having especially a well-ordered hospital for th< 
sick. 

In the old English translation of her life there is i 
picture of this charitable lady which I cannot refrain fron 
quoting : " She was marvellous debonair, and piteous tc 
them that were sick, and comforted them, and served then 
right humbly ; and gave them largely to eat such as the} 
a^ed ; but to herself she was hard in her sickness anc 
scarce, for she refused to eat flesh how well she gave it tc 
others, and also to drink wine. She was ofl by them thai 
.were sick, and slie laid the pillows aright and in point ; 
and she rubbed their feet, and boiled water to wash them ; 
and it seemed to her that the less she did to the sick ir 
service, so much the less service did she to God, and 
deserved the less mercy ; therefore she was to them piteouf 
and nothing to herself. 

This pictiu^, drawn fifleen hundred years ago, so quaintl} 
graphic, and yet so touching in its simplicity, will, perhaps, 
bring before the mind*s eye of those who listen to me, 
scenes of the same kind, where female ministiy has been 
called upon to do like offices of mercy ; — to wash the 
wounds and smooth the couch, and " lay the pillow aright,*' 
of the maimed, the war-broken, the plague-stricken soldier* 
But we must for a while turn back to the past. 
• It is in the seventh centuxy that we find these com- 
mimities of cliaritablc women first mentioned under a 
particular appellation. We read in histoiy that when 
Landiy, Bishop of Paris, about the year 650, founded an 
hospital, since kno^vn as the Hotel Dieu, as a general 
Xisfuge for disease and miseiy, he placed it imder the direc- 
tion of the HospitaliirtSf or nursing-sisters of that time,— 
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Women vrliofle aenricea are understood to liave been volnn* 
' tary, and undertaken fit>m motives of pieQr. Innocent lY., 
vrho would not allow of anj outlying religious aocictiesy 
collected and imited these hospital-sisters under the rulb 
of the Augustine Order, making them amenable to the 
goremment and discipline of the Church. The novitiate 
or training of a Sonir Hospitaliere was of t^rclve jeara* 
duration, after which she was allowed to moke her profea* 
sion. At that time, and even earlier, we find many 
hospitals expressly founded for the reception of the si<jc 
pilgrims ana woimded soldiers returning from the East, 
and brinffing with them strange and hitherto unknown 
forms of disease and sufiTcring. Some of the lai^gest hoe* 
pitals in France and the Netherhinds originated in this 
purpose, and were all served bv the Hospitoli^res ; and to 
this day the Hotel Dieu, with its one thousand beds, the 
hoipital of St LfOuis, with its seven hundred beds, and that 
of La PitUf with its six hundred beds, are served by the 
aame sisterhood, under whose care they were originally 
placed centuries ago. 

For about five hundred years the institution of the 
Dames or Sosurs Hospitalicres remained the only one of 
its kind. During this period it had greatly increased its 
numbers, and extended all through western Christendom ; 
still it did not suffice for the wants of the age ; and the 
thirteenth centuiy, fruitful in all those results which a 
combination of wide-spread suffering and religious ferment 
naturally produces, saw the rise of another community of 
compassionate women destined to exercise a fiir wider in- 
fluence. These were the Scmrs Crises or Grey Sisters, so 
called at first, from the original colour of their dress. 
Their origin was this :— the Franciscans (and other regular 
orders) admitted into their community a third -or secular 
class, who did not seclude themselves in cloisters, who 
took no vows of celibacy, but were simply bound to submit 
to certain rules and regulations, and imited together in 
works of charity, devoting themselves to visiting the sick 
in the hospitals or at their own homes, and doing good 
wherever and whenever called upon. Women of all classes 
were enrolled in this sisterhood. Queens, princesses, ladies, 
of rank, wives of bui^hers, as well as poor widows and 
maidens. The higher class and the married women oc-* 
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camonally served ; tlie widows and Tinmarried deroted 
themselyes almost entirelj to the duties of nursing tire 
sick in the hospitals. Gradually it became a vocation 
apart, and a novitiate or training of from one to three 
years was required to fit them for their profession. 
\ • When at Florence, in 1857, 1 found the noble hospital 

I of S. Maria-Nuova, the Hotel Dieu of Florence, sensed by 

I this Franciscan sisterhood, to whom it really belonged, 

! though all responsibility with regard to the management 

I I had long been taken from them and placed in the hands of 

J i| government officials. In former times there were at least 

j I thirty-three hospitals, each of the guilds or companies 

I having its own, supported by its own members and managed 

:j| by religious sisterhoods and confraternities. All these 

I small hospitals became gradually merged in tlie large one ; 

this rendered the whole establlEOiment more convenient as 
a medical school, and an assemblage of professorships, but 
the patients probably suffered from being crowded under 
'one roof. At the time I visited it .there were nearly 3000 
sick. The small old hospital, from which the present 
ill magnificent institution originally sprung, has been gradually 

jj cnlai^ed. It was founded by Folco Portinari, the father 

I ir , o^ Dante*8 Beatrice, who. gave it to the charitable nuns. 

I j' './ According to the tradition of the place, he had been per- 

I ! : Buaded to this act of charity by his faithful housekeeper, 

r !j Madonna Tessa, whose very ancient and homely effigy, 

I i • . removed apparently from her sepulchre, is fixed in the 

it ' wall of one of the entrances. Underneath is an inscrip- 
" tion, purporting that the surroimding edifice owed its 

beginning to her ; but I do not think that many care to 
^ decipher it. The Sisterhood resided in their convent on 
the opposite side of the piazza, and a subterranean galleiy 
connected the convent with the hospital. They had charge 
of the linen, the accounts, and the nursing in the female 
wards. For several generations they had not been allowed 
to take charge of the men's wards ; but while I was at 
Florence a change took place ; and principally through the 
\ I benevolent exertions of two eminent physicians. Professor 

Cipriani and Dr. Barillai, the men's wards also were 
placed under female management. I was a witness to the 
trembling anxiety — almost consternation — with which 
j: these good| simple-minded nuns undertook their new task^ 

'I! 
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I was long enough at Florence to see the change working 
well ; the Siatersi full of new interest and animation^ 
thinking the men, on the whole, more manageable than the 
women ; and the men, full of gratitude, rejoicing in their 
neat apartments, their well-served meals, and all those 
nameless appliances which female aid administered. 

The origin of the Beguines, so well known in Flanders, 
is uncertain ; but they seem to have existed as hospital 
sisters in the seventh century, and to have been settled in 
oommimities at Liege and elsewhere in 1173. They wear 
a particular dress (the black govm, and white hood) but 
, take no vows, and may leave the communis at any time, 
•—a thing which rarely happens. 

No one who has travelled in Flanders, vi^tcd Ghent^ 
Bruges, Brussels, or indeed any of the Netherlnndish towns, 
will foiget the singular appairancc of these, sometimes 
young and handsome, but always staid, respectable-looking 
women, walking about protected by the imivcr al reverence 
of the people, and busied in their compass^iouate vocation. 
In their few moments of leisure tlic B<^guines ore allowed 
to make lace and cultivate flowers, aiid they act under a 
strict self-constituted government, maintained by strict 
traditional forms. All the hospitals in Flanders are served 
by these Beguines. Thev have besides, attached to their 
houses, hospitals of their own, with a medical staff* of 
physicians and sui^geons, under whose direction, in all cases 
of difficulty, the sisters administer relief; and of the 
humility, skill, and tenderness with which they do ad- 
minister it, I have never heard but one opinion*; nor did 
I ever meet with anyone who had travelled in those countries 
who did not wish that some system of the kind could be 
transferred to England. 

* Howard mentions them with due praise, as serving in their hospital 
At Bruges. ** There are twenty of them ; they look very healthy ; thev 
rise at four, and are constantly employed about their numerous patients." 
** They prepare as well as administer the medicines. The Directress of 
the Pharmacy last year celebrated her jubilee or fiftieth year of her 
residence in the hospluL" (P. 149.) 

A recent traveller mentions their hospital of St John at Bruges as one 
of the best conducted be had ever met with. ** Its attendants, in their 
religiotti costume and with their nuns* head-dresses, moving about with 
a quiet tenderness and solicitude, worthy their name as * Sisters of 
Charity ; ' and the lofty wards, with the white linen of the beds, pre- 
sent in every psrtiealar sn example of the most accurate neatness and 
desnluieia.'' 

oi 
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'. In the fifleendi centiuy (about 1443), when Flanderd 
^vag under the dominion of ^e Dukes of Burgundy, a few . 
of the B^guines were summoned from Bruges to Beaund 
to take chai*ge of the great hospital founded there by RoUin, 
; the Chancellor of Philip the Good. They were soon joined 
by others fh>m the neighbouring districts, and this com- 
munity of nurses obtained the name of SceuvB de Sainte 
Marthe^ Sisters of St. Martha. It is worth notice that 
l^Iartha, who is represented in Scripture as troubled about 
household cares, while her sister Maiy *' sat at the feet of 
Jesus, and heard his words,** was early chosen as the pa- 
troness of those who, instead of devoting themselves to a 
cloistered life of prayer and contemplation, were bound by 
a religious obligation to active secular duties. The hos- 
pital of Beaime, one of the most extensive and best ma- 
naged in France, is still served by these sisters. Many 
hospitals in the South of France, and three at Paris, jare 
served by the same commimity. 

* In Germany, the Sisters of Charity are styled " Sisters of 
St. Elizabeth,** in honour of that benevolent enthusiast, 
Elizabeth of Hungary, whose pathetic story and beautiful 
legend have been rendered familiar to us by Mr. Kingsley*s 
drama. When Joseph II. suppressed the n\mneries through- 
out Austria and Flanders, the Elizabethan Sisters, as well 
as the B^guines, were excepted by an especial decree, 
^ because of the usefulness of their vocation.** At Vienna, 
a few years ago, I had the opportunity, through the kindness 
of a distinguished physician, of visiting one of the houses of 
tliese Elizabethan Sisters. — ^There was an hospital attached 
to it of fifly beds, which had received about 450 patients 
during the year. Nothing could exceed the propriety, 
order, and cleanliness of the whole establishment. On the 
ground-floor was an extensive " Pharmacie,** a sort of 
Apothecaries* Hall ; part of this was divided off by a long 
table or counter, and surrounded by shelves filled with 
drugs, much like an apothecary *s shop ; behind the counter 
two Sisters, with their sleeves tucked up, were busy weigh- 
ing and compounding medicines, with such a delicacy, 
neatness, and exactitude as women use in these matters. 
A physician and surgeon, appointed by the Government, 
visited this hospital, and were resorted to in cases of 
di£iculty or where operations were necessary. Here was. 
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another instance in which men and women worked together 
harmoniouBly and efficiently. Howard^ in describing the 
principal hospital at Lyons, which he praises for its ex** 
cellent and kmdly management, as being " so clean and 
so quiet,'* tells us that at that time (1776), he fi)und it 
attended by nine physicians and surgeons, and managed by 
twelve Sisters of Charity. *' There were Sisters who made 
up, as well as administered, all the medicines prescribed ; 
for which purpose there was a laboratoxy and apothecary's 
shop, the neatest and most elegantly fitted up that can be 
conceived." • 

I must notice, with due respect and admiration, another 
female community, also especially excepted by an Imperial 
decree when other religious orders were suppressed, and 
for the same reason ; — the Ursulines. We may smile at . 
the childish and melancholy legend of St. Ursula and her 
eleven thousand vii^ns, and at the skulls heaped up in a 
certain mouldy tawdry chapel at Cologne; but of the 
Ursulines, as a community, we may be allowed to think 
seriously and even reverently. Their peculiar vocation 
was the care and instruction of poor children. They had 
their in£mt and ragged schools long before we had thought 
of them. Even from time immemorial there had existed, 
as we have seen, numerous communities of women to nurse 
and to pray ; and there were isolated instances of women 
in the higher ranks extraordinarily pious and learned ; but 
a community especially to take charge of children, to teach, 
to educate, and prepare and train teachers, was not known 
in Christendom till the institution of the Ursuline Sisters 
in 1537. This originated in Brescia. Angela da Brescia, 
a woman of birth and fortune, lost at an early age and in a 
painful manner, a young sister, to whom she was tenderly ^ [ 

attached. At first her sorrow took refuge in prayer, seclu- 
sion, and pilgrimages, afler the fashion of that time. It 
then took another K>rm, and for the sake of her lost sister 
she devoted herself to the charitable work of collecting and 
educating poor female children. . 

^ Iloward also mentions the hospitals belonging to the order of Charitv, 
in all countries, as the best regulated, the cleanest, the most tenderly 
served and managed of all he ^ad met with. He mentions the introduc* 
tion of iron bedsteads into one of their hospitals as something new to 
him. (In 1776.) , 
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' It is touching, it is sadly significant, to see how often the 
beneficent tendencies of women have, when acted out, 
taken their especial form from some deep domestic sorrow, 
or some strong bias of the afiections. I could mention 
several examples I have known, where love or grief had 
thus modified the element of charity. 

The institution of Angela da Brescia was the first of its 
kind ; and so unheard of at this time was the attempt of 
women to organise a systematic education for their own 
■ex, that when Fran9oise de Saintonge undertook to found 
such an establishment at Dijon, she was hooted in the 
streets, and her father called together four doctors learned 
in the law, ^^pour 8^ assurer quHnstruire dts femmes rCetait 
pas un ctuvre du dimon,^^ Even afler he had given his 
consent, he was a&aid to countenance his daughter ; and 
FrBn9oiBe, unprotected, unaided, began her first community 
of Ursulines in a garret with five poor children. Twelve 

Sears aflerwards she was almost carried in triumph through 
le streets of Dijon, bells ringing, fiowers strewed in her 
path. She had succeeded, and the Chtutsh took her under 
Its wing; and with that far-sighted wisdom which Lord 
Macaulay has pointed out as so characteristic, at once ap-- 
propriated her and her good works.* 

These educational institutions multiplied during the next 
two hundred years, that is, down to the middle of the last 
century. The Ursuline Sisters behaved admirably during 
the French Eevolution, and though dispersed and their 

* Speaking of the Church of Kome, he says: — ''Even for feniAlo 
mgencjr there is a place in her system. To devout women she assigns 
■piritnal functions, dignities, and magistracies. In our country, if a noble 
lady is moved by more than ordinary zeal for the propagation of religion, 
the chance is, though she mav disapprove of no one doctrine or 
ceremony of the Established Church, she will end by giving her 
name to a new schism. If a pious and benevolent woman enter the cells of a 
prison, to pray with the most unhappy and degraded of her own sex, she 
does so without any authoritv from the Church ; no line of action is 
traced for her, and it is well if the ordinary does not complain of her in- 
trusion, and if the bishop does not shake his head at such irregular bene- 
volence. At Kome, the Countess of Huntingdon would have a place in 
the calendar as Saint Selina, and Mrs. Fry would be foundress and first 
•nperior of the blessed Order of Sisters of the Jails." 

In this country permission has been lately obtained for a few benevo- 
lent ladies to visit in a few workhouses. Tlie **line of action** has been 
traced out for them rigidly— not by the Church, not by any authority 
legislative or judicisJ, but bv the Poor Law Guardians, one of whom uk 
tM town where 1 write this la a chimn^ sweeper* . , 
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l^niiet mp p re wc d, they followed their Tocatum, and hj 
collecting tnd teaching the poor orphans of maaaacred 
parent!, and aiiiitfing the Tillage Cuiim, thej prevented 
a maas of eriL Aa toon as order was restored th^ were 
reinstated, bat their establishments have not since increased 
in number. The extension of secular schools in France and 
Germany, and the populariqr of the Sisters of Mercj, who 
unite the educational duties of the Ursulines with those of 
the Ho^talik^ hare in some degree superseded them. I 
hare, howerer, risited several of the Urscdine houses ; and I 
remember one in particular which I visited five and twenty 
years ago. To reach the school, where more than 300 
children were assembled, I had to pass through a room in 
which about sixty infimts were lying in cradles or on mat- 
tresses, while two of the sisteihood were going about with 
pap, and stilling as well as they could the incessant whim- 
pering and squealing ; — ^it was an absurd and yet a pathetic 
acene. These were babies left by poor women who had 

Sue to their daily work and were to return for them in 
e afternoon ; and this plan has since been imitated in the 
admirable charity of ** Les Cr€cheA,** instituted at PariS| 
and similar charities in this countiy.* 

Now I do not say that the education given by those good 
Sisters was the best possible — &r from it. It did not go 
much beyond the a, o, c, the Catechism, and a little needle- 
work, but it was not worse than that which many of our 
dame schools a£R)rded fifty years ago ; and it established as 
a principle that women might be permitted to teach as 
well as to learn;— a principle so familiar to us in these 
days, that we quite foi^t to look back to a period when it 
was a strange unheard-of novelty, and had to do battle 
against prejudices, both of the clergy and the people. 

It can easily be imagined that institutions like these, 
composed of such various ingredients, spread over such 
various countries and over several centuries of time, should 
have been subject to the infiuences of time ; though from a 
deep-seated principle of vitality and necessity they seem to 
have escaped its vicissitudes, for they did not change in 
character or purpose, fiur less perish. That in ages of 

* Since this wis written, sn Infant Kunerv on the same principle bss 
been added to that excellent inititation, the lloepital for Sick Children, 
ia Gnat Onaood Street. ^ . .« 
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saperstidon th^ should have been superstitious, that in 
ages of ignorance they should have been ignorant,— debased . 
in evil selfish times, by some alloy of selfishness and cu- 
j^ty, — ^in all this Uiere is nothing to surprise us; but Gd'e 
thing does seem remarkable. While the men who pro- 
fessed the healing art were generally astrologers and alchy- 
mists, dealing in charms and nativities, — lost in dreams of 
the Elixir Vits and the Philosopher*s Stone, and in such 
mummeries and quackeries as made them fiivourite subjects 
for comedy and satire, — these simple Sisters, in their hos- 
pitals, were accumulating a vast fund of practical and 
traditional knowledge in the treatment of disease, and the 
uses of various remedies; — ^knowledge which was turned to 
account and condensed into rational theoxy and sound 
method, when in the 16th century Surgexy and Medicine 
first rose to the rank of experimental sciences and were 
studied as such. The poor Hospitali^res knew no tiling of 
Galen and Hippocrates, but they could observe if they 
could not describe, and prescribe if they could not demon- 
strate. Still, in the course of time great abuses had cer- 
tainly crept into these religious societies, — not so bad or 
80 fi^grant, perhaps, as those which disgraced within a 
jrecent period many of our own incorporated charities, — 
but bad enough, and vitiating, if not destroying, their 
power to do good. The fimds were sometimes misappro- 
priated, the novices ill-trained for their work, the superiors 
careless, the Sisters mutinous, the treatment of the sick 
iremaincd rude and empirical.- Women of sense and feeling, 
who wished to enrol themselves in these communities, were 
shocked and discouraged by such a state of things. A 
reform became absolutely necessaxy. 

This was brought about, and veiy effectually, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

Louise de Marillac — better known as Madame Legras, 
when lefl a widow in the prime of life, could find, like 
Angela da Brescia, no better refuge from sorrow than in 
active duties, undertaken " for the love of God.** She 
desired to join the Hospitali^res, and was met at the outset 
by difficulties, and even horrors, which would have extin- 
guished a less ardent vocation, a less determined will. She 
set herself to remedy the evils, instead of shrinking from 
them* She was assisted and encouraged in her good worl; 
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by a man endued with great ability and pictj, entliuaiosm 
equal, and moral inHuence even superior, to her ovm. This 
was the fiunous Vincent de Paul, who had been occupied 
fyr jears with a scheme to reform tlioroughly the prisons 
and the hospitals of France. In Madame Le^ns he found 
a most efficient coadjutor. With her charitable impulses 
and religious enthusiasm, she united qiialities not alMrajs, 
not often, found in union with them : a calm and patient 
temperament, and that administrative ^icultj, indispensable 
in those who are called to such privileged work. She was 
particularly distinguislied by a power of selecting and pre- 
paring the instruments, and combining the means, through 
which she was to cany out her admirable purpose. With 
Vincent de Paul and Madame Legros was associated another 
person, Madame Goussaut, who besieged the Arclibishop of 
Paris till what was refused to reason was granted to mi* 
portunity, and they were permitted to introduce various 
improvements into the admmistration of the hospitals. 
Vincent de Paul and Louise Legros succeeded at lost in 
constituting, not on a new, but on a renovated ba^is, the 
order of Hospitali^res, since known as the Sisterhood of 
Charity. A lower class of sisters were trained to act under 
the direction of the more intelligent and educated women. 
Within twenty years tliis new community had two himdred 
houses and hospitals ; in a few years more it had. spread over 
all Europe. Madame Legras died in IGGO. Already before 
her deatn the women prepared and trained under her in- 
structions, and xmder the direction of Vincent de Paid 
(and here we have another instance of the successful com- 
munion of labour)^ had proved their efficiency on some 
extraordmaiy occasions. Li the campaigns of 1652 and 
1658 they were sent to the field of battle, in groups of two 
and four together, to assist the wounded. They were 
invited into the besieged towns to take charge of the mili- 
tary hospitals. They were particularly conspicuous at the 
siege of Dunkirk, and in the military hospitals established 
by Anne of Austria at Fontoinebleau. When the plague 
broke out in Poland in 1672, they were sent to direct the 
hospitals at Warsaw, and to take charge of the orphans, and 
were thus introduced into Eastern Europe ; and, stranger 
than all I they were even sent to the prison-infirmaries 
where the hnxkiedfarfoU and condemned felons lay curmng 
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2 and writhing in their fetters. This was a mission fbif 

Sisters of Charity which may startle the refined, or confined, . 
notions of Englishwomen in the nineteenth centuiy. It is 
I noti I beliere, generallj known in this oountrj that the 

I g ame experiment has b^ lately tried, and with success, in 

j Yi the prisons of Piedmont, where the Sisters were &«t em-< 

i f ployed to nnm the wretched criminals perishing with 

{ I disease and despair; afVerwards, and during oonrolescencey 

j t to read to them, to teach them to read and to knit, and in 

some cases to sing. The hardest of these wretdies had 
probably some remembrance of a mothcr*s voice and look 
I thus readied, or he could at least feel gratitude for 83rmpath7 

frank a purer higher nature. As an element of reformation, 
I i I might almost say of regeneration, this use of the feminine 

7 influence has been found efiident where all other means 

had fidled. 

Howards-well named the Grood^-when inquiring into 
the state of prisons, about the middle of the last centuiy, 
found many of those in France, bad as they generally were, 
fkt superior to those in our own countiy ; and he attributes 
it to the employment and intervention of women '* in a 
manner,** he says, " which had no parallel in England.*' In 
Ptois, he tells us, there were religious women *' authorised 
to take care that the sick prisoners were properly attended 
. . to; and who fiimished tne felons in the dungeons with 
dean linen and medicine, and performed land ofiices 
to the prisoners in general.*' ** The provincial jails, also, 
have charitable patronesses, who take care that the prisoners 
be not defrauded of their allowance^ and procure them 
fiurther relief.** . This, you will observe, was at a period 
when in England felons, debtors, and untried prisoners wera 
dying by inches of filth and disease and despair. No doubt 
we nave much improved since then, but not so much as we 
oiog^t to luure done. 

A late writer observes that ^ it is astoniahinff and morti- 
fying to consider how little progress the British legislature 
has made bcryond adopting tardily, partially, and in a 
vacillating spirit, the improvements suggested seventy-nine 
years ago by Howard.** * The striking remarks and sug« 
gestions in respect to the influence of women in some of the 
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hospitals and prisons abroad, which abound in Howard's ! 

works, do not seem to have been noticed or taken into | 

account at all, — not even by the author of the excellent I 

treatise from which I quote. 

It appears to be substantiated by the united testimony of 
some of the greatest medical authorities among u8-«-by i 

such men as Brodie, Clark, Holland, Owen, Forbes, 
Conolly, and Carpenter, — preifixed to the above-named- I 

treatise, that "criminal legislation and prison discipline 
will never attain to a scientific, consistent, practical, and 
efficient character until they have become based on phy- 
siolognr of the brain and nervous system,*' or, as it is 
elsewhere expressed, '* while the influence of organism 
on the dispositions and capacities of men continues to be 
ignored.'* Then have we not to consider, as a next step, 
what is to influence the organism 7 Have we not to. 
consider whether there may not exist oi*ganic influences 
arising out of contrasted yet harmonious organisms,—- 
mutuid influences which God has contcmplatc^d in tliose 
sacred and universal relations which bind his creation 
together, and which we ought reverently to use for good, 
instead of allowing pernicious quacks and sensualists most 
irreliffiously to misuse and abuse for evil 7 

It IS difficult to believe in "invincible pertinacity in- 
eviL** Nevertheless, it does seem that there arc some few. 
miserable creatures who are, in respect to the moral 
oi^ganisation, what idiots are in respect to intellect. We 
know, however, that a large proportion of the convicts in 
our prisons, and the sick in our hospitals, and the outcasts: 
in our workhouses are unhappy beings, who have never 
been brought into contact with goodness elevated by the. 
religious principle, softened by the spirit of love, and- 
refined by habitual gentleness and modesty ; and. we seem 
in these matters to be in such constant fear of doing 
mischief, that we have no Courage to do good. We stand 
in such a dastardly terror of the ridicule which follows 
mistake or fitilure, that we ought to die of inward shame, 
while thus entrenching ourselves in the negative good, 
instead of bravely meeting the positive evil. The iKU'dcst. 
thing which visitors of prisons have to contend with in the. 
wretched delinquents, is not so much the propensity to evil 
as the ignorance of, and disbelief in, goodness; on men. 
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of this stamp and on young ofienden, judicious female 
influenoe would probably hare effect where men in autho- . 
xitjf though not leas well intentioned and equally judi^ 
douti annuo only feelings of suspicion^ sullenneas, and 



From recent inquiries I learn that the mtem of employ-- 
ing Sisters of Charity as visitors in the pnsons of Piedmont 
continues tQ work well, and that none of the evils which 
might have been apprehended have in any instance occurred. 
But supposing they had occurred ; a hundred mistakes and 
fiulures at the outset could not invalidate the principle that 
what had once succeeded on a lai^ scale would, under 
nmilar conditions, again succeed: that the expedient of 
bringing the female mind and temperament to hear on the 
masculine brain (and of course vice versa), as a physical 
and moral resource, might be worth a thought, being in 
accordance with that law of nature or Divine ordinance 
which placed the two sexes under mutual and sympathetic 
influences; not always^ as the stupid and proflisate suppose, 
for evil and temptation, but for good and for healing ; not 
in one or two relations of life, but in every possible relation 
in which th^ can be approximated. This suggestion I 
merely throw out here as not unworthy of the consideration 
of our physicians, moralists, and legislators. I leave it to 
them and to time, and I proceed. 

At the commencement of the French Revolution the 
Sisterhood of Charier had 426 houses in France, and many 
more in other countries; the whole number of women then 
actively employed was about 6000. During the Reign of 
Terror, the superior TMadame Duleau), who had become a 

at the 



of Charity at the age of nineteen and was now sixty, 
endeavoured to keep the society together, although sup- 
p r e ss e d by the government; and in the midst of the horrors 
of that time— when so many nuns and ecclesiastics perished 
miserably «-it appears that the feeling of the people pro- 
tected these women, and I do not learn that any of them 
suffered public or personal outrage. As soon as the 
Consular government was established, the indispensable 
Sisterhood was recalled by a decree of the Minister of the 
Interior. 

I cannot resist giving you a few paanges from the preamble 
to this edict*— certainly veiy striking and significant— as I 
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find it quoted in a little book on " Hospitals and Sister* 
hoods ** now before me. 

It begins thus :— 

'' Seeing that the services rendered to tlie sick can only 
be properly administered bjr those whose vocation it is, and 
who do it m the spirit of love ; — 

^ Seeing, &rther, that among the hospitals of the Bepub- ) 
lie those are in all ways best served wherein the female 
attendants have adhered to the noble example of their 
predecessors, whose only object was to practise a boundless 
love and charity ;— 

'' Seeing that the members still existing of this socic^ 
are now growing old, so that there is reason to fear that an 
order which is a glory to the coimtry may shortly become 
extinct;— 

'' It is decreed that the Citoycnne Dulcau, formerly Superior 
of the Sisters of Charity, is authorised to educate girls for 
the care of the hospitals,** &c. 

1 confess I should like to see an Act of our Parliament ( 
beginning with such a preamble I Yes I I should like to 
see an Act of our Parliament beginning with a recognition 
that women do exist as a part of the community, whose 
reroonsibilities are to be acknowledged, and whose capa- 
bilities are to be made available, not separately, but con- 
jointly with those of men. For that surely must be a 
defective legislation which takes for granted only the crimes, 
the vices, the mistakes of humanity, and makes no account 
of its virtues, its affections, and its capabilities. 

The whole number of women included in these charitable . 
orders was, in the year 1848, at least twelve thousand. ^ 
They seem to have a quite marvellous ubiquity. I have 
myself met with them not only at Paris, Vienna, Milan, 
Turin, Genoa, but at Montreal, Quebec, and Detroit ; on 
the confines of civilisation ; in Ireland, where cholera and 
fiunine were raging; — eveiywhere, from the uniform dress 
and a certain similarity in ike placid expression and quiet 
deportment, looking so like each other, that they seemed, 
whenever I met them, to be but a multiplication of one and 
the same person. In all the well-trained Sisters of Charity I 
have known, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, I have 
found a mingled braveiy and tenderness, if not by natuiOi 
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'l^ habit ; and a certain tranqnil Klf-complaceney, ariung 
not from aelf-applaiue, but out of tbat very abnegation o 
■elf whioh hod been adopted aa tbe rule of fife. 

I hare now given you a lupid and most imperfect sketcl 
of what haa been draie by an oijtuiiied aystem of chari^ ii 
the Soman Catholic church. 

I am no friend to nunneries. I do not like even the it 

. d{ Protestant nunneries, which I have heard discusBed i 
irarmly advocated. I conceive that any iarge number o 

I -women ahnt up together in one locality, with no occupatioi 
connecting them activelr and benevolently with the worlt 

I of humani^ outside, with all their interests centred withij 
their walla, would not mend each other, and that such ai 

I atmosphere could not be perfectly healthy, — ^irittiall^ 
morally, or phyucally. There would necessarily ensue, u 

'lighter chanctera, mrolity, idleness, and sick dieorderei 
'fimciea ; and in superior minds, ascetic pride, gloom, ani 

, impatience. But it is veiy different with the active cl i 
table Ordera, and I should certainly like to kc amongst 
•ome institutions which, if not exactly like them, shouu 
■upply their place.* 

hi speaking on the sabject with intelligent and expe 
nenced men and women, I have generally met with th 
itrongest ^mpathy ; but sometimes also with the v. 
aweefung objection, that such communities are quite tn>u 
ttaiy to the spirit of the Reformed Church, and amoni 
Protestants quite impracticable. The worse for us, if i 
were true, but is it true 7 

The experiment has been tried, an attempt has bee 
mode, to found such an institution in a Protestant commu 
nity, though not in this countiy ; it has not yet stood the 
of centuries, but let us see what has been done witn 
ft period of thirty years. 

At Kaiserswerth on the Khine, a small town near D 1 
dor^ a mannfactory had been established during t 
war, in which the workmen employed were aim' a 
Protestants. In 1822 the manufacturer became I Krup 
and the workmen were reduced to poverty. Tl ■ pastoi 
Mr. Fliedner, then a veiy young man, travelleu throng 
Holland and England to collect fiom ^rmpathising friends tl 

* Staotlhi«irMiinittuiblS6&« 
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ncccnoiy funcU to support a churcli in Iub small pariah. In 
thii, we are told, he fully succeeded, and, it is added, ** this 
was the Smallest part of the result of his journey.** While 
in England he became acquainted with Mrs. Fr^. It was 
the meeting of two most congenial minds, and his attention 
was at once turned to the objects which then occupied her. 
On his return home he originated at Dusseldorf the first so- 
cietj in Germany for the improvement of prison discipline. 
Experience in prisons pointed out to him some ways of 
doing good whicn came within his then small means. He had 
been struck with compassion for the desolate condition of 
Ivomen who, when dischai^ged from prison, already depraved 
by bad habits and without the means of subsistence, " are 
in a manner forced back into crime.** With one female 
criminal, and one voluntaiy assistant, he foxmded his 
penitentiaiy in a little siunmer-house in a garden. This was 
an 1833. In the fi>llowing year he met with a second 
volunteer assistant, and collected together nine more 
penitents, of whom eight had been more than once in prison. 
This part of the institution, memorable as the first begin* 
ning of an establishment, which has since extended to so 
many and various branches, has always been kept entirely 
separate from the rest. A general hospital, a lunatic asylum, 
an orphan asylum, an in^t school, became so many 
seminaries for training hospital nurses, teachers (t. e. 
instructing sisters), and visitors of the poor (called parish 
deaconesses). On these I do not dwell at present, for we 
must confine ourselves to the theme in himd. It is the 
hospital at Kaiserswerth which constitutes the most import- 
ant part of the establishment, and is likely to be the most 
extensive and permanent in its efilcts. 

In 1836 Mr. Fliedner established his hospital in the de- 
serted manu&ctoiy. He had been led to think of it partly 
from the want of good nurses for the sick ; partly fix>m 
regret, as he said himself, to see '' how much good female 
power was wasted;'* partly fix>m a perception that the 
women who had voluntarily come forward to assist him 
required a larger sphere for the exercise of their faculties. 
He b^an, as usual, humbly enough— witli one patient and 
one nurse. Within the first year the number of voluntary 
nnm^was seven, and the number of patients received and 
nursed was sixty, besides twenty-eight nursed at their own 
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houses. The hospital contained in 1854, 120 beds, whicl 
were generally full, and more than 6,000 patients hav< 
been received since its commencement. 

But the chief purpose of this hospital is to serve as i 
training-school for nursing sisters. Every one who ofiTen 
herself (and there is no want of offers) is taken on trial foi 
six months, during which she must pay for her board, anc 
wears no distinctive dress. If she persists in her vocatioi 
'and is accepted, she undei^es a further probation (like the 
novitiate of the Koman-Catholic Sisters) of from one t< 
'three years. She then puts on the hospital dress, and h 
boarded and lodged gratis. The male wards are served b} 
men-nurses, of whom there are five, who have been edu- 
cated in the hospital, and are tmder the authority of th( 
Sisters. They sleep in the male wards, and sit up in case 
of need. It is added that " the most fastidious could fine 
nothing to object to in the intercourse which takes plac< 
between patients, suigeon, and Sisters." 
. As no inducement is offered to these Protestant Sisten 
any more than in the Catholic Orders, no prospect of pecu- 
niaiy reward, or praise, or reputation, nothing in short but 
the opportunity of working for the sake of God and hmna- 
nity, so, if this does not appear sufficient for them, they arc 
dionissed. Afler th^ have been accepted and made theii 
profession, they receive yearly a small sum for clothing, 
and nothing more ; they can receive no fee or reward from 
those they serve, but in age or illness the parent institution 
is bound to receive and provide for them. 
• A certain number of these Sisters obtain a particular 
education to fit them for parish visitors. The absolute 
necessity that women should be especially trained in order 
to make good and efficient parish visitors is apparent ; for 
it is wonderfully, and oflen pathetically, absurd to see what 
a laige stock of goodness and conscientious anxiety, and 
what a smaU stock of experience, knowledge, and sympathy 
with their objects, some excellent women set off on their 
task as lady visitors of the poor. A number of the Sisters, 
trained properly, have been sent to distant towns and vil- 
lages, at the request* of clergymen and visiting societies, 
OUiers are occupied in nursing in private fiumlies, their 
services being repaid to the parent institution. 
. I^et me add that Miss Florence Nightingale went through 
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a regular course of training at Kaiscrswcrth, before she 
took charge of the Female Sanitarium in London. 

In imitation of this establishment, a similar institution 
for the training of Protestant nurses and teachers has been 
opened at Paris ; another at Strasbourg ; another at Berlin. 
A similar establishment was founded at Dresden bjr the lato 
excellent and amiable Countess Alfred Hohenthal {nee 
Princess Biron), in which twenty-one women are imder a 
course of instruction. There are besides ten other insti- 
tutions which I find described as existing in different 
localities, but all emanating from the same origin, and con- 
taining in 1855 not less than 429 members. Since that time* 
the number has at least trebled, and there are charitable 
houses belonging to this community at Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and Jerusalem, besides those in Germany, France, 
England, and America ; so that they bid fiiir to emulate the 
■isters of St. Vincent de Paul in number and usefulness. 

When I vraa lost in Paris I witnessed the reception of two 
into the order of Protestant deaconesses, afler a labo- 
rious novitiate of two years. It was essentially a religious 
oeremony, and the duties were undertaken in a religious 
■pirit : they did not absolutely '' take vows,** as it is called, 
but enterea into a solemn contract to serve faithfully for 
two years ; they were then at liberty to dissolve or renew 
the contract Similar institutions are springing up every- 
where in England — *' Homes *' they are called — in which 
charity is administered by sisters taking various appclk- 
tions, and aiming at various purposes. In some of these 
institutions I have found a small infirmary for sick women 
and children ; a small school for the girls of the neighbour- 
hood; an infimt-school ; a day-nurseiy (Creche), where 
' mothers employed as chairwomen, <&c., might deposit their 
infimts for a few hours, paying a very small sum; the 
whole well managed under religious influences on a small 
■cale, and the smaller the better, the more like 2k family. 

It is then no longer a question as to whether, in Pro-> 
tcstant communities, a number of women can be properly 
trained and organised for purposes of social benefit, author 
rised and employed by the Government, aided and directed 
by intelligent and good men, and sustained by public 
opinion. I consider that the question has been answered ; 
and I muBt rq)eat my strong conviction, that such a oomr* 
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miinion of labour and of love as I liave endeaTOured to 
doBcribe ia not a thing of ooontiyy creed, or custom, but is. 
funded in the yeiy laws of our being, — in that selfsame 
law which is the basis of domestic life ; that it is one of the 
main conditions of social happiness and morals ; and that 
the n^lcct of it in anj countiy or communis strikes at 
the heart of all that is best in men and women, increases 
the fikults of both and their ignorance of each other, and 
tends consequently to the ultimate d^;Tadation and miseiy 
of all society. 

For intemgible reasons I made no reference in this lec- 
ture, in its original form, to what has been considered as the 
particular province of idl Sisters of Charity deserving the 
name,— the management of Penitentiaries and Houses of 
Kefuge £>r the emng and the fallen of their own sex. I 
shall merely observe that there is no department of active 
benevolence requiring more careful preparation and more 
enpedal instruction than this. The treatment of women 
whose habitual existence has been a perpetual outrage of 
their nature, must be special and exceptional ; and I do not 
think that this is always well imderstood by the excellent 
and virtuous ladies who undertake to manage these scarcely 
manageable creatures. They are thought to be mentally 
and morally depraved, when in fiu)t it is oflen the complete 
denmcement of the nervous system, brought on by vice 
and disease, which produces those changeful moods, those 
fits of sullenneas, excitability, obtuseneas, insolence, and 
den>eration by which I have seen the most benevolent filled 
with dingust and the most hopeful with despondency. I • 
believe it to be true that women, even from the superior 
delica^ of the moral and physical oi^ganisation, con be 
more tnoroughly, hopelessly, and constitutionally vitiated 
than men ; this I have ofUm heard uxged as an argument 
for rejeotinff and punishing them when bad, never for pro- 
tecting and sparing them when good. Such forms of 
malady in such sacnficed creatures are best treated in the 
countiy, by avoiding too much sedentaiy employment, by 
active exercise and really hard work in the open air, by 
talking to them and suffering them to talk as little as pos- 
sible of themselves, and by gradually opening the mind to 
religious impressions without excitmg resistance or de- 
tptmdtncjm No mere, impulse of pity, no mere power o£ 
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will, can enable any one to undertake this most difficult 
mission, which ought to combine the Tocation of chaii^ 
with some of the qualifications of a physician. 

Since the above was written (early in 1855), there have 
been strange rerelaticms on this most painful subject openly 
published and discussed. The newroapers tell us that the 
cry is for ** Reftiges,** which indeed are rising up in all 
directions. There are twelve in London and the neigh* 
bourhood under one Society only*, besides many othcon in 
every lam provincial town. Meetings are held; the 
Bishopa of London, Oxford, St. David^s, and the influential 
rectors of Marylebone and St. Jame8*s, make eloquent 
appeals to '' pious ladies,** tenderly nurtured and brought 
up amid all the. guarded sanctities of home, — ladies *' of 
birth, position, and refinement,** f who could not some 
years ago have supposed the existence of outcasts of their 
own sex, or of vicious excesses on tlie part of the other, 
without an imputation on their feminine decorum. A 
woman, uiged by clerical and philanthropic friends, lends 
herself gladly to Uiis work of mercy ; but can these dreadful 
revelations be brought within range of her active charities- 
make a part of her experience— vrithout producing a feeling 
of disgust and indignation, as well as of pain and pity 7 Is 
her reverence for the men aroimd her, her faith in the 
superior strength and higher qualities of those she is called 
upon to love, honour, and obey, increased or diminished, 
wnen a terrible significance is given to terms once lightly 
used, and sins once lightly gknced at ? I know nothing 
more horrible than the attempts which have been made to 
aentimentalise vice. We talk of ^' fiillen women ;** but for 
the fiir greater number there is no fall ; they just, like blind 
creatures, walk from the darkness of ignorance into the 
foulness of sin. They are starving, and they sell themselves 
£>r food. What a spectacle for chaste Sisters of Mercy, and 
gentle anxious mothers with sons and daughters just enter* 
mg into life I Are they the better or the worse for it 7 

But it will be said, perhaps, that even in these painful 
revelations may lie the seed of uljdmate good. Men are 
awakening up to an xmeasy suspicion that socic^ is begin- 

* The Church Penitentiary Society, with s council of thirteen bishops 
snd about seventy other gentlemen, members of pariiment and otbtn. 
. t' Sm- the Bishop of Lcmdoo's CSuurge, p. 11€.^. • i » 
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ning to have a conscience in these matters,— tliat they may* 
possibly sink in the estimation of the woman they mc 
-wish to please, — may lose their manly prestige in 1 
eyes, and be vulgarised to her imagination, when once tne 
f veil is withdrawn. 

It is, I Suppose, from some such instinctive alarm that we 
Owe the sneering attacks lately made on refuges for " &llen 
women,*' and the ladies who patronise them; attacks of 
which those who pen them ought to be inefiably ashamed. 

The £ict is, however, (and God knows, men have little 
reason to mock at itl) that now and then one wretched 
creature out of hundreds may be saved or reclaimed, and 
where shall we look for prevention 7 Where but to our 
cleigy, our schoolmasters, our physicians ? With them it 
restSi not with us. 



Work at Home. 



Let us now look at home, and consider what has been done 
in our own country. Is there any hope, any possibility, 
of oiganising into some wise and recognised system the 
talent and eneiw, the piety and tenderness, of our women 
for the good of me whole commimity 7 

The subject becomes one of awful importance when we 
consider, that in the last census of 1851, there appears an 
excess of the female over the male population of Great 

j J ( Britain of more than half a million, the proportion being 

104 women to every 100 men. How shall we employ this 

j^ J Buperfiui^ of the ''feminine element** in society, haw 

turn it to good and useful purposes, instead of allowing it 
to run to waste? Take of these 500,000 superfluo 
women only the one himdredth part, say 5,000 women, 
who are. willing to work for good, to join the communion 
of labour, imder a directing power, if only they knew how 
-^if only they could learn how — ^best to do their work, and 

I ; ^ if employment were open. to them, what a phalanx it would 

i j ^ be if properly organised I 

J!;!. Everywhere I find the opinion of thoughtful and in- 

I lil telli^ent men corroborative of my o^vn observations and 

* Ijii 'conclusions. In spite of the adverse feeling of '' that other 

il public^ to which u^e^.the sensible reflecting public, are not 
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ia the lest degree related,** *•— in spite of routine and pre« 
judice,— the feeling of those who in the long run will lead 
opinion is for us. Phey say, '' In all our national institu<« 
tions we want the help of women. In our hospitalsi 
prisons, lunatio asylums, workhouses, reformatoiy schools, 
elementary schools,— everywhere we want efficient women, 
and none are to be found prepared or educated for our 
purpose.** The men whom I have heard speak thus seem 
to regard this infusion of a superior class of working women 
into our public institutions as a new want^ a new expedient* 
They do not seem to feel, or recognise, the profound truth, 
that the want now so generally felt and acknowledged 
arises out of a great unacknowledged law of the Creator, a 
law old as creation itself, which makes the moral health of 
the community to depend on the co-operation of woman in 
all work that concerns the well-being of man. For, as I 
have said before, it is not in one or two relations, but in all 
the possible relations of life, in which men and women are 
concerned, that they must work together for mutual im- 
provement and the general good; and I return to the 
principle laid down at first, *' the communion of love and 
the communion of labour.** f 

• T. UousthM IForUU, vol. xL No. 254. 

t Since tbU lecture was delivered I find the following paasage in a 
paper on ** Municipal Government*" publiehed by the Manchester Statis- 
tical Society:— 

** In carr^'ing ont these and various other objects of importance, I am 
persuaded that the agency of the female sex is necessary, and that 
without the well organised aid of benevolent and educated women, 
municipal government will ever remain limited and imperfvct I do not 
contemplate the formal election of females to municipal offices, although 
this would appear from * Grant on Corporations,' not to be without pre- 
cedent in £ngland, where women, we know, are still, 6y Law, eligible as 
overseers of the poor, and capable of filling the highest office in the 
kingdom." 
/ ** A number of years ago, in a paper read before this Society, entitled 
\ 'Thoughts on the £xcess of Adult Females in the Population of Great 
/ Britain, with reference to its Causes and Consequences,' I endeavoured to 
•how that the female sex, in Christian countries, are probabl v designed for 
dnties more in number and in importance than have yet been assigned 
them. The reasons were, that above the twentieth year, in all fullv 
peopled states, whether in Europe or in North America, women con si- 
derably out-number the other sex ; and that, as this excess is produced 
by causes which remain in steady operation, we detect therein a natural 
law, and may allowably infer that it exists for bene^cen^ ifirj^.ends<-' 
taiM, smongst others, such as those I am attempting to explain and 
)rscoromend. 
** I own tliat I cannot but regard the population of onr large towns ss 
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. ^ In England," (it has been trviy said,) " there are no 
men to be found sjratematicallj trained to the moral 
management of conyicta, auch aa are to be found in Ger- 
many and other conntriea. It ia the bane of the English 
rem of goremment throughout, that it does not render 
public aenrice, in its various civil departments, a series 
of professional for which men must be specially educated 
and trained ; and. the great English universities, in conse-* 
quenooi do not educate young men for any pursuits on 
earth, except those of a gentleman and a scholar.** * In 
the same manner, the education given to our women is 
merely calculated to render them ornamental and well- 
informed ; but it does not train them, even those who are 
80 inclined and fitted by nature, to be effective instruments 
of social improvement. Whether men, without the assist- 
ance and 83rmpathetic approval of well-educated women, 
are likely to improve and elevate the moral tone of socie^, 
or work out good in any especial sphere or profession, is, I 
think, rather doubtful. God, who created Uie human race 
male and female, did not make human culture and progress 
to depend on one half of it. 

I believe the employment of well-trained women in the 
reformatory schools for juvenile delinquents, which are to 
be cstabli^ed under a late Act of Parliament, has been 



la a vtnr vnaaliifactonr states and f««I perraadMi that the wiflcet<»tlie 
best deTieed<»regnUtront em/oretd 2v tht police aloutf a« U the case at 
preeeat, will not focceed ; but I think that a body of educated ladies for 
each ward, ccIiim m ameert with tkt legal muthoriiiee " (jUuA ie to eoy, men 
mid mo m tn wormmg together), *■ would be found of wonderful service in 
deCactiog nMiical erila, especially the sources of prerentible poverty ; 
or, what is much the same, the Tarious teoiptatioos which beset toe 
labourer's ihmily, from bad laws and defective arrangements of different 
kinds, owing to which the amount of sickness, poverty, immoralitr, and 
vnhappiness is at all times appallingly greai." {Suggeetiome f»r the /m- I 
Brommtnt wf JfuMkipal GooornmoiU m pmmlome Manufactmring Towntff ^, 
by John Roborton, published io the Transactions or the Manchester ( 
Statistical Society.— 1S54.) 

I do not venture to give any opinion with regard to the " suggestions " 
here thrown out in reference to women,— for I have never thought 
about llunidpal Government or the duties of Overseers, — but I extract 
the above passages as showing the ideas entertained and openly ex- 
prsssid by some experienced and intelligent men. (In the Charge of 
the Bishop of Loodoo, December 1861^ the same *■ euggeetioos ** are 
carried yet fiuther.) 

• Combe "0« Ms /VmcUs cf CWsiiafll £«isls<mi omT liU iVscIke 
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alreadj mggcflted. It is a great advance in opinion, that 
the poi«ible good of sach a measorc should be spoken of in 
high qoartera. For about ten years, perhaps, the means of 
canying it oat may be considered and debated ; in another 
ten years, tome plan will be proposed ; and in another ten 
years, perhaps, adopted ; for such is the usual progress of 
any great moral movement in '* that other public,** — that 
•elf-satisfied, unreasoning, cowardly, somnolent public which 
we repudiate ; wherein such topics are discussed with re- 
ference merely to custom and expediency, not to justice and 
necessity, — with reference to human laws, which can be 
made and unmade, not with reference to divine laws, im- 
mutable principles of life, which cannot be violated or 
neglected in any social community, without bringing in tho 
elements of demoralisation and decay. * 

And remxKsting that movement in favour of the wretched 
children wno so long infested oiu* Btrcets and crammed our 
caols, and for whom a long delayed measure of wisdom <md 
justice was obtained last year*, may I not be permitted to 
say how much that cause owed to tho unceasing exertions 
of three ladies, true *' sisters of charity,** who, to my know- 
ledge, have been occupied in this good work for twenty 
years 7 With regard to the first of Uie»e ladies, her atten- 
tion was early called to the subject, and slie never ceased 
to advocate, and, I may say, to agitate the theme. Sha , 
moved in high society ; slie was nobly bom and connected, 
eloquent, and clever, and lively ; and she made use of all 
these advantages to promote the settled purpose of her 
mind. She failed in some attempts to execute plans of 
reform without the legislative sanction, but she was not 
discouraged. She attacked Home Secretaries, and she 
plagued magistrates; no M.P. was safe from her, no 
Minister of State. Like the woman in Scripture who per- 
secuted the unjust judge, slie made herself listened to by • 
her *' much speaking,** and at length leavened the society 
in which she moved with her o^vn feelings, her own hopes, 
her > own £iith. The second lady I refer to, was one who 
. carried out into action, and tested by practical experience^ 
and illustrated by published dociunents, by well-digested 
£i0t8, and eloquent reasoning, the truths which her sister 
in beneficence had advocated^ Need I name Mary Car- 
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penier — it name publicly and inseparably connected with: 
the cause ? Wben called up before a Committee of th$ 
House of Commons, her evidence was so clear, so conclu- 
sive, and given with such self-possession and precision, as 
well as feminine feeling, that I have heard those who were 
present express their admiration, — ^their conviction that the 
testimony and the arguments of this excellent woman had, 
in £ict, turned the scale. The third lady I will not name* 
She not only brought, to the question a noble and powerful 
intellect, but she invested in it a portion of her afiTections— « 
part of her very heart ; she gave it all the advantages of her 
character and position ; and she had wealth which enabled 
her to purchase and pay well for the exertions of others, 
their brains, their pens. ' In 1655, afler more than twenty 
years had thus passed, an Act of Parliament was obtained 
which, however inadequate in some respects, did at least 
recognise the principle for which they had so long con- 
tended. €rod forbid that I should seek to lessen the value 
of the volimtary aid, the inde&tigable exertions, the elo- 
quent pleading of those wise and good men who were 
imited in this cause, and at length succeeded in gaining it ; 
but let me say that this was a strong instance of what I 
mean by the '' communion of love and the communion of 
labour,** carried out into social public objects. 

It is perfectly notorious that in the reformatory and, 
elementary schools for boys in America, great use is made 
of female influence and tuition. Women were first resorted 
to from a scarcity of masters, and the greater cheapness oi 
female labour. What was at first a matter of expediency 
and necessity, has since become matter of choice, for the 
experiment has been crowned with success, and has been 
productive of fiir more good than was at first contemplated ; 
and I believe that in the Schools or Houses of Detention 
contemplated here under the new Act of Parliament, for 
young delinquents, the teaching and infiuence of well- 
trained gentlewomen, invested with an ofiSicial authority, 
might exercise incalculable good. " I can manage any 
number of naughty boys,** said a lady who is celebrated 
among us as a Protestant Sister of Cluurity on a large scale, 
*' no matter how wicked and mutinous. Ifeel that I have 
the power to subdue them; but I confess I have great 
diiSculty with girls,— I do not know why.*' The cause, if 
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we looked to Nature and her wise adaptations, would not [ 

be&rtoieek,* 

With regard to the emplojrment of women in the lunatic [ 

aflrlums, I can onlj my tliat I have the testimony of men 
of large experience, that feminine aid, influence, presence, 
would in manj casea be most beneficial in the male wards.f 

* I baTt heard of a lady now (or rtry lately) redding near Harvard 
UniTorutyt **wbo^ amid the duties and caret of her own hoimehold, 
fitted many yoong men for thoee cUegee which neither the nor any of 
lier tex were^ at ttadentt» ever allowed to enter. For twenty yeart this 
lady had beoi accntlomed to receive under her roof thoee studentt of. 
the Univerntv who were rutticated for variout offencctj and, while 
hneading her bread or paying her needle, the assisted them in their dasl* 
ileal ttiidiet, and mended their mannert at the tame time." 

It it well known that one of the bett and most popular teachers of 
navigation and nautical mathematict and attronomr m England it a 
lady— If ra. Janet Taylor; that her classes are celebrated, and nume- 
lootly attended by men who have been at tea, at well at by youtht pre- 
paring for the merchant tervice. 

t Of the Salpltriire, Howard tays, that, at the time of his visit (1776), 
the whole house ** wat kept clean and quiet by the great attention of the 
jreVgiont women who tarred it ; but it wtt terribly crowded, containing 
■Mwe than 6000 poor, tir*k, and intane persons.** 

He deteribeo the Hoepital *• dee Incurables ** at Paris, containing 400 
aged and infim penoot, at admirably terved and managed by forty 

Again >— ^ Here fat Ghent) it a foundation belonging to the Brines 
ibr the roMption or twdve men who are insane, and for sick and aged 
women. Tne intane have, when requisite, assistance from their own 
•ex I and the tenderness with which both these and the poor women are 
treated by the Bitters, gave me no little pleasure." (Howard «* On 
^riaomM^ p. 146.) 

** A prindpal reason of the cleanliness and order of the workhouses 
in Holland, it the attention and humanity of the governesses, for each 
honte hat four, who take charge of the inspection, and have their names 
painted in the room." (Howard ** On JPrUons,** 3d edition, 17S4, p. 4&) 
' "The workhontet at Amsterdam were under the direction of tix. 
regents fgovemors) and four governesses, who appointed under them two 
* fathervsnd two ' mothers ' (overseers), whose business it was to super- 
intend Uie work, diet, and lodging of the inmates," &c (p. 69.) 

** The regents (i. «., eovemors of the houses of correction), have a room 
fa which they assemble once a fortnight Their ladies assemble in 
another room to give directions concenung the week's linen, provisionty 
fte. 

** They (the governesses) also attend by rotation at dinner and at 
other times, and their accounts are carried to the regents.** \\^. 

In these days the order and eleanlinesM which Howard so admired are 
not wanting in our workhouses ; but some elements are wanting, such 
as indidout and refined and truly religions and kind-hearted women 
ooiud alone tnpply. 

[Since the above note was written, the Workhonse Visiting Sodetv 
hat been inttitnted; but the subject of the condition of workhoutea la 
titsted tfMf ia detail in the following lecture.] 
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Of ootirse there are certain cases in which it would be dan-* 
gerous, inadmissible ; but it is their opinio^^ that in most 
cases it would have a soothing, sanitary, 'harmonising effect. 
In reference to this subject let me mention a lady with 
whom I have the honour to be personally acquainted. She 
is A native of the United States, and has given her attention 
iost many years to the management of the insane, and the 
improvement of mad-houses. She has travelled alone 
through even part of the United States— -from New York 
to Chicago, m>m New Orleans to Quebec. She has been 
the means of founding nineteen new asylums, and im- 
proving and enlarging a greater number. She has won 
those in power to listen to her, and is considered in her 
own country a first-rate authority on such subjects, just as 
Mrs. Fry was here in regard to prisons, Mrs. Chisholm in 
r^;ard to emigration, and Miss Carpenter in regard to 
juvenile criminals. As to the use of trained women in 
lunatic asylums, I will say no more at present, but throw 
it out as a suggestion to be dealt with by physiologists, and 
entrusted to time. 

With reference to the employment of women as a higher 
order of nurses in hospitals, late events might almost render 
it superfluous to speak at all, but that it is important to my 
present theme to look back to the history of public opinion 
on this subject. 

- I find that more than thirty years ago— long before the 
institution at Kaiserswerth existed or was thought of^the 
late Dr. Gooch entertained the idea of establishing in this 
country some institution analogous to that of the Sisters of 
Charity. Dr. Gooch is to this day a great medical autho- 
rity as a physician ; he was also a philanthropist and a 
philosopher. During a tour in Belgium he had been struck 
•—as aU are struck — ^by the institution of the Beguines, 
their well-ordered hospitals, and their general efficiency in 
visiting and prescribing for the sick poor. He corresponded 
\nth Southey on this subject, and at the end of the second 
volume of Southey's '' Colloquies ** may be found the ideas 
he had brought fix)m the Netherlands, and communicated 
to his fiiend : also two letters published in the " Medical 
Gazette,*' and signed '^A Country Surgeon," which are 
now known to have been written by Dr. Gooch. There is 
also a most eloquent exposition of Southey'a own opinions^ 
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holding up to us the example of the B^guinca and the 
Sisters of Charity ; and, which is curious, he seems to have 
put his trust in Quakerism rather than in our own Church 
(the church which he so devoutly admired and defended) ; 
and he even hoped that Mrs. Opie Y^ould do for our hospitals 
what Mrs. Fry had done for our prisons. But he mistook 
the character of Mrs. Opie : it was not the vocation of that 
amiable and gifted woman. 

You must permit me to read one or two passages from 
these letters vrritten by Dr. Gooch in 1825, because of 
their beau^, and because of their good sense. He begins 
by describing at length the appearance and manners of the 
Sisters of Charity in France and Belgium ; their respect- 
able, kindly appearance; their peculiar yet appropriate 
dress ; the care, the tenderness, the skill with which they 
Attended on the sick. He then adds :— 

** Let sll real Christioni join an^i found an order of women like 
the Siitert of Charity in Catholic countries: let them bo selected 
for good plain sense, kindness of disposition, indefatigable industry^ 
and deep pietj ; let them receive — not a technical and scientific— 
but a practical medical education. For this purpose let them bo 
placed both as nurses and pupils in the hospitals of Edinburgh and 
London, or in the county hospitals : let their attention be pointed by 
the attending physicians to the particular symptoms by which he 
distinguishes the disease ; let them be made as familiar with the best 
remedies (which are always few) as they are with barley-water, gruel, \ - 

and beef-tea ; let them learn the rules by which these remedies are ^ 

to be employed ; let them be esuimincd frequently on these subjects, 
in order to see that they carry these rules clearly in their heads ; let 
books be framed for them containing the essential rules of practice,— 
briefly, clearly, and untechnically written. Let such women, thns 
educated, be distributed among the country parishes of the kingdom, 
and be maintained by parish allowance, which now goes to the parish 
surgeon, who should bo resorted to only in difficult coses ; let them 
bo examined every half year by competent physicians about the stato 
of their medical knowledge. Let this be done, and I fearlessly pre« 
diet that my friend, and all those who are similarly situated and zea- 
lous with himself, will no longer complain that their sick flock suffer 
from medical neglect. 

** It may bo objected that women with such an education would 
form a bad substitute for a scientific medical attendance. Be it re- 
membered, however, that the choice is not between such women and 
a profound and perfect physicixm or surgeon (if there is such a per- 
son), but between such women and the ordinary run of country 
apothecaries ; the latter labouring under the additional disadvantage 
of wanting time for the application of what skill they have." 

** If any attempt should be made to introduce Sisters of Charitjf 
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into England, I would advise the experiment to be made at first on a 
fmall scide* Thcj should be not mere nurses and religious instruc* 
torS| but a set of religious female physicians. I would select two or 
three women,— not superannuated servants in search of a quiet live- 
lihood, who are thinking of nothing but how to make money with 
the least trouble, and who would apply, or be recommended, in 
crowds for such a purpose, — but women originally and habitually of 
a higher order, young enough to learn, yet old enough to bo sick of 
worldly vanities ; in short, with strong sense, a good education, and 
something of the' devotee (there are many such). I would placo 
{ ( them in some hospital under an experienced, clear*headed, practi<!al ' 

physician, who should explain to them in untechnical languaffe, as 
thev went from bed to bed» signs by which he is guided in the dioice • 
of his remedies. I would sharpen their attention and assist their 
memories by frequent examinations into their knowledge ; always 
remembering that it is not safely deposited in the mind until the stu* 
dent can state it and apply it herself. 

** This system of instruction should continue until my Sisters of 
Charity have acquired a readiness in detecting all ordinary diseases, 
in selecting the guiding symptoms, and in the use of that short list of 
remedies which even medical men find sufiicient in pauper practice. 
When they are ripe for my purpose, I would (taking a hint from the 
Scnirt de Chariti) station two of them in a cottage placed in the cen* 
tre of some country district. I would have them maintained partly 
from the parish funds, partly by the voluntary subscriptions of the 
opulent people of the neighbourhood, and partly by those of the 
charitable and religious world. Their kindness and care would soon 
ensure the goodwill of the poor. A few cures would be followed by 
medical reputation, and the cottagers of the district would soon have 
reason to bless the hour when these useful women settled in their 
neighbourhood."* 

This plan may appear at first sight somewhat Utopian ; 
but is it so really ? (5ould there be a better way of employ- 
ing some of our superfluous women 7 

I must quote one more passage :«- 

** Many will think that it is impossible to impart a useful know* 
ledge of medicine to women who are ignorant of anatomy, physiology, 
and pathology. A profound knowledge, of course, would not, but a 
very useful degree of it might: a degree which, combined with kind- 
ness and assiduity, would be far superior to that which the country 
poor receive at present I have known matrons and sisters of hos« 
pitals with more practical tact in the detection and treatment of dis- 
ease than half the young surgeons by whom the country poor are 
commonly attended.** f 

* 8ee the Prefatory Letter for some remarks on the medical training 
of women. 
t Tliis was published in a popular medical Journal, ** 7^ Medical 
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These were the words of an eminent practical phjsidan' 
thirty years ago. No result followed, — scarcely was pub-- 
lie attention wakened to the subject, and the writer went- 
down to his last rest with' a fiivouritc idea unaccomplished. ' 

The feeling with which the expedition of the lady-nurses 
to the Crimea was regarded by the lower order of medical* 
men was exhibited in many ways not very creditable. It 
reminded me of what had taken place some ten or twelve 
years ago when the female School of Design was first pro*' 
jected ; when a petition was drawn up and handed round 
for signature by a certain set of artiste and engravers, 
praying that the women might not be taught at the expense 
of government '' arts which would interfere with the 
employment of men, and take the bread out of their 
mouths.*' The men who signed and circulated this precious 
dociunent were not wicked or bad-hearted. I dare say 
they meant well. They only took tliat selfish, one-sided 
view of the subject natural in persons who liad been ill- 
educated, and were totally ignorant of the bearings of any 
lxu?ge moral or social question. Of the obvious benefit such 
an institution might afford to their daughters or sisters, 
thus lightening the burtlien on men with largo families, 
they did not think ; — far Icjm on the right of every hirnian 
being to the due cultivation and exercise of every good 
gifl " that Cometh from above." Had their views been* 
listened to, how many hundreds of young women who are 
now maintaining themselves or helping their families, 
would be perishing on the streets, in prisons, in workhouses I 
And who would have been the better ? Of the artists who 
signed that petition some are dead, and some whom I 
know would not like to be reminded of their share in it — 
are indeed thoroughly asliamed of it. I believe that if 
among medical men a petition were now handed roimd for 
signature, praying that women should not be taught at the 
expense of government the physical and moral conditions 
of health, the symptoms of disease, the preparation of the 
best remedies and the rules for administering them, lest 
they should " interfere with the employments of men, and 
take the bread out of their mouths," — I am afraid there 
are well-intentioned and well-educated men who would at 
this time be induced to sign such a paper ; but I believe 
iliat twenty— * even ten— -years hence, they wp.uld loolc 
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bade upon their signatures and the whole transaction with 
as much disgust and amazement as is now excited by the . 
exploded attempt to crush and sneer down the female 
Sdiool of Design. 

As I have said, — no immediate result followed upon 
the suggestions of Dr. Gooch ; but the good thus sown 
onlj slept, like the seed in wintry ground. ^ 

A few years ago, several intelligent and benevolent 
persons, men and women, who had had opportunities of 
studying the management of the institution at Kaiscrswerth, 
conceived the idea that a similar institution, for similar 
purposes, might be founded in England, and that both 
our government and our clergy would be induced to 
co-operate in such a plan, if once public interest could 
be excited in its favour. It was admitted on all sides 
that the general management of our hospitals and charitable 
institutions exhibited the want of female aid, such as exists 
in the hospitals abroad, — » the want of a moral, religious, 
intelligent, sympathising influence, combined with the 
physical cares of a common nurse. Some inquiry was 
made into the general character of hospit-al nurses, 
and the qualifications desired ; and what were these quali- 
fications? Obedience, presence of mind, cheerfulness, 
sobriety, patience, forbearance, judgment, kindness of 
heart, a light delicate hand, a gentle voice, a quick eye ; 
—these were the qualities enumerated as not merely 
desirable, but necessary, in a good and efficient nurse — 
a long list of virtues not easily to be purchased for 14Z. 10^. 
a year! — qualifications, indeed, which in their union 
would form an admirable woman in any class of life, and 
fit her for any sphere of duty, from the highest to the 
lowest. In general, however, the requirements of our 
medical men are much more limited ; they consider them- 
selves fortunate if they can ensure obedience and sobriety, 
without education, tenderness, intelligence, religious feel- 
ing, or any high principle of duty. On tlie whole, the 
testimony brought before us is sickening. Drunkenness, 
profligacy, violence of temper, horribly coarse and brutal 
language, — these arc common. We know that there are 
admirable exceptions, more particularly in the great 
London Hospitals. But the toil is great, the duties dis*- 
gusting, the pecuniary remuneration small in comparison ; 
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80 that there is nothing to invite tlie oo-opcration of a 
better class of women, but the highest motives which can 
influence a true Christian. At one moment the selfishness 
and irritability of the sufferers require a strong control ; 
at another time their dejection and bodily weakness require 
the utmost tenderness, sympathy, and judgment. To 
rebuke the self-righteous, to bind up the broken-hearted, 
to strengthen, to comfort the feeble, to drop the words of 
peace into the disturbed or softened mind just at the right 
moment ; — there are few nurses who could be entrusted 
, with such a charge, or be brought to regard it as a part 
of their duty : while the '' overworked chaplain,'* as he is 
called, in some of the evidence before me, cannot suffice 
for all, and pays his visits only at stated times, unless 
Uigently called for. 

It was from a consideration of these and other evils, 
and a comparison of our system with that of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Sisterhoods abroad, tlmt a paper, 
was drawn up and. sent roimd to a numbe r of chaplains, 
medical men, and govem^S^ hospitals, containing a 
sketch of the training system adopted in the institutions 
at Kaiserswcrth and elsewhere, and inquiries as to the best 
means of raising the moral character of hospital nurses by 
^substituting women of a better class, properly instructed, 
and capable of being at once the delegates of the medical 
men, the assistants of the chaplain, the comfort, blessing, 
and supporter of the poor sufferers to whom tliey minister. 

The answers which this circuLar elicited, twenty-three 
in number, were very curiously characteristic of the state 
of feeling and opinion on a most important subject. But, 
however differing in views and in character, the writers, 
almost \vithout exception, agree in two things, — in testify- 
ing to the evils complained of, even to their utmost extent, 
and in their despair of any remedy. The so-called* practi- 
cal men, clergy and laity, admired the project, praised 
the amiable enthusiasts who advocated it, and shook their 
wise heads, just as they had formerly shaken them over 
theories of education and plans of juvenile reform. 

When Admiral Sir Edward Parry was at the head of 
the naval hospital at Haslar, the necessity for a better 
order of nurses for his sick men was forced on his atten- 
tion. Perhaps he had heard. of the employment of the 
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Sisters of Charity in the naval hospitals of Franco * ; at all 
events, the hope of procuring nurses of a similar character 
induced him to draw up a sort of appeal, in which he 
adverted to the impossibility of obtaining any attendance 
for the hospital inmates, but such as was of the lowest 
grades — such as only '' the most absolute necessity would 
jiistify his admitting into the establishment." The result 
was incalculable evil to the men ; who, instead of being 
elevated and soflened by suffering and seclusion, were 
morally lowered and hardened by contact with coarse and 
immoral women, even at the veiy moment when all that 
was best and manliest within them ought to have been 
wakened up and appealed to; and most earnestly he 
solicited the aid of all good Christians to induce three 
or four respectable women to volunteer their services, and 
to undergo an especial training, such as had been adopted 
at Kaiserswerth ; then to superintend others, and thus to 
help him in his earnest endeavour to raise the moral tone 
of one of the most important of our national hospitals. 
The paper was signed by five medical officers, and circu- 
lated extensively. It did not elicit a single offer. ^' I 
confess,*' said Sir Edward, commenting with some sadness 
on his complete failure, " I have never been able to arrive 
at any definite or satisfactory conclusion as to the best. 
mode of meeting the requirements of a Protestant com-i 
mimity.** | 

It would have been said, in truth, but a short time ago, 
that no cause could be more hopeless than that which I 
am now advocating. The obstacle seemed to consist, not 
in the want of charity, but in the want of moral courage, 
and the most obtuse ignorance. Opinions are believed in 
simply because they are echoed round us. The conscience 
is tramcd to obey the pressure of an exterior force, rather 

* Previous to tho Revolution, the chief military hospitals and the 
naval hospitals at Brest, Saint-Malo» and Cherbourg, Iiod been placed 
under the management of the Sisters of Charity. During the fieign of 
Terror, those Sisters who refused to quit their *habit and religious bond 
were expelled ; but as soon as order was restored they were recalled by 
the naval and military authorities, and returned to their respective 
hospitals, where their reappearance was hailed with rejoicing and even 
with tears. At present the naval hospitals at Toulon and Marseilles, in 
addition to those I have mentioned, are again served by these women, 
acting witht as well as under, authority. 

^ ** UoiipUaU uMd Sidtrkood$i' ^. 41. 
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tLem romaHtiCf ft convenient epithet, by which tlie worldly- 
minded set the seal of reprobation on any tiling which steps 
beyond the bounds of conventionalism — as if all tliat is 
really great and good in humanity were to be kept for 
fiction and poetiy, and only its futilities and frivolities acted 
out into realities I And *' sentiment/* with tliat squcom- 
ishness in regard to numners and latitude in regard to 
morals which characterise certain classes of society, stig- 
matised the whole anungement as ** unfeminine/**— another 
word of most convenient misapplication. The most hopeful 
and libeml-minded were troubled by a vinion of a hundred 
enthusiastic sentimental women rusliing off to Scutari, and 
on their arrival there falling into hysterics ; — of ** liard- 
headed Scotch sui^geons,*' wrathfully aghast at the invasion 
of their domains by impertinent fcmalitics. llien there was 
the mockeiy of the light-minded ; the atrocious innuendo 
of the dissolute ; the sneer of tlie ignonmt ; the scepticism 
of the cold. I have seen men, who deem it quite a natural 
and necessary thing tlmt a woman — some women at IcasU— 
ahould lead die life of a courtezan, put on a look of offended 

r[>prie^ at the idea of a woman nursing a sick soldier. 
have seen men, aye, and women too, who deem it a 
matter of course that our streets should be haunted by 
contagious vice, disgusted by the idea of women tuiniug 
apothecaries and hospitali6res. And woi*se tlian all, I 
have heard men, and women too, who acknowledge the 
teaching of Christ, who call themselves by his name, who 
believe in his mission of mercy, disputing about tlie exact 
shade of orthodoxy in a woman who had ofifered up every 
&culty of her being at the feet of her Kedeemer I 

On the other hand, people were heard congratulating 
each other on " tlie lucky chance ** that a Miss Nightingale 
should have been forthcoming just at the moment slic was 
wanted. Suppose there had been no Miss Nightingale at 
once able and willing to do the work — no woman in a 
position which gave her social influence to overcome the 
obstacles of custom and prejudice — suppose that the ex- 
ample of noble courage and devotion which led the way for 
others had been wanting — is every crisis of danger, dis- 
tress, and difficulty involving human life, human suffering, 
human interests of the deepest consequence, to find us 
at the men^ of ''a lucky chance?'* — at the mercy of 
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coxnmiinion between brave men and brave women. The 
work must be shared between them, or it will perish and 
fail utterly. Yet up to this moment you will find men 
and women working separately. You will observe that 
all legislation takes for granted that men and women are 
to be an everlasting cause of mutual mischief wherever 
combined; and always supposes an antagonistic position 
if they are separated. The most humane and recent laws 
aspire no farther than to defend the women from being 
b^ten to death, and this because all legislation is derived 
from the old Pagan law, or the old monkish prejudices. 
These barbarous, and stupid, and irreligious notions have 
caused the evil they supposed, and incalculable has been 
the amount of sin and misery springing from them. 

Not for ever, certainly — ^but for how long a period, who 
can tell 7 — such miserable obstacles might have continued 
to limit, to perplex, to paralyse the aspirations of the wise 
and benevolent, if a crisis had not come, and if that crisis 
had not found among us a man with sufficient faith and 
courage to break down the barriers of routine ; and a woman 
generous and gentle, and gifled with sufficient energy to act 
out *' the plan which pleased her childish thought,'* * and 
prepared, by education and habit, as well as by a rare com- 
bination of the sympathetic and administi'ativc faculties, 
to do so. Nothing could more strongly exhibit the per- 
plexed state of feeling and opinion in this country on some 
momentous points than the manner in which Mr. Sidney 
Herbert*8 proposal to send off a staff of voluntary female 
nurses to our hospitals in the East, and Miss Nightingale*8 
consent to place herself at the head of them, were received 
by the people, and commented on by the newspapers. There 
was, indeed, a genuine spontaneous burst of admiration 
from the public heart, mixed up, however, with fear, with 
increduli^, with amazement ; as if it were a thing unheard 
o^ imknown, and now for the first time attempted, that 
women of refined habits, and holding a certain position 
in society, should, from motives of piety and himianity, 
become nurses in an hospital. ^^Common-sense*' s^led 

* "It is the generous spirit, who when brought 
Among the tasks oi real life bath wroucTit 
Upon the piaa which pleased hit childisQ thought" 

IrordtwcfUu 
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people who liave never thought seriously on any great 
question, or taken the trouble to make up their minds one 
way or another ? I trust that England has many daughters 
not unworthy of being named with Florence Nightingale ; 
as quick in sympathy, as calm in judgment, as firm in 
duty, as awake to charity; but the ability, the acquire- 
ments, the experience, the tact, the skill in judging and 
managing character, and overcoming adverse circiunstances, . 
at which ministers and officials were filled with wonder,^- 
were these matters of chance? They were the result 
of years of study, of patient observation, of severe train- 
ing. In what school? In none that England affords to 
her daughters ; this is the wonder 1 

Even in the applause — the sort of glorification — ^which 
followed on the success of this experiment, there was some- 
thing to sadden and humiliate a thinking and feeling mind. 
There was a perpetual reiteration of astonishment at the 
magnanimity of those who had quitted a comfortable, and ( 
in some cases a luxurious home,' and all the pleasures of a ) 
refined and intellectual existence, '* to assuage tlie sufferings / • 
of our gallant coimtrymen, and topcrfonn a sacred and ( 
sublime duty;" as. if to assuage suffering and to prefer ( 
a sacred and sublime duty to the temptations of leisure ^ 
or pleasure, were not the woman's province and privilege 
as well as the man's ; as if the same thing had npver been 
done before in past times and other creeds ; as if in these 
present times we had not knoivn women who, in the midst 
of all tlie splendour of a luxurious home, have perished by i 
a slow wasting disease of body and mind, because they had / 
nothing to do— no sphere of activity commensurate with / . 
the large mental powers or passionate energy of character / 
with which God had endowed them. Send such a woman ^ 
to her piano, her books, her cross-stitch ; she answers you 
with despair I — ^But send her on some mission of mercy, 
send her where she may perhaps die by inches in achieving ( 
good for others, and the whole spirit rises up strong and i 
rejoicing.* ^ 

• 

* One of tlie ladies at Scutari, rich, welUbom, and accomplished, on 
beinj; informed that she had been selected as one of these who were to 
be sent to a post where additional difficulty, sufTcrin^, and even danger 
•waited her, clasped her hands and uttered a fervent ** Thank God I ** 
• I remember a bister ot Charity who liad been sent off at half an bour'f 
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I am Anxious on tlun point not to be misnnclcrAtood. If 
you itpcnk to some people of the neceiwity of finding better 
and higher employment for women, they inquire merrily 
how you would like a female house of parliament 7 or they 
oongi-atulote themiclveii tlmt Lidies are not likely to act as 
constables or to be drawn for the militia. Tluis they would 
put down one of the most terribly momentouM (questions 
that has crer occupied the thoughts of tlioughtful men— a 
question which is at the veiy core of sociid morals : but 
none who now listen to me would, I think, condescend to 
such cruel and absurd wit. 

Then again on intelligent and amiable man will say :— - 
*' It is all very well ; but I should not like my daughter 
to do so-and-so.** But the question is not wliat this or that 
individiml would choose his daughter to do. It remains 
with him to settle this within the precincts of his fimiily ; 
only it is most imjust to make his particular feelings and 
I opinions the rule of life for others, without once approaching 
ktlie question as one of social morals, as one of jiuiticc and 
[humanity ; without once reflecting that all the unemployed 
id superfluous women in England cannot be sempstresses, 
>yeme88cs, and artists. Why is it that we sec so many 
romen carefully educated going over to the Roman Catholic 
LChurch ? For no other reason but for tlie power it gives 
[tliem to throw their energies into a sphere of definite utility 
ider the control of a high religious responsibility. AVhat 
has been done by our sisters of the Koman Catholic Church, 
can it not be accomplished in a religion which docs not aim 
to subjugate, but to direct the will ? "WHiat has been done 
under the hardest despotisms, and recognised in the midst 
of the wildest excesses of democracy, can it not bo done 
under a political s^'stem which disdains to use the best and 
highest faculties of our nature in a spirit of calculation, or 
in furtherance of tlie purposes of a hierarchy or an oligarchy, 
— which boasts its equal laws and equal rights, and is at 
this moment ruled by a gentle-hearted, noble-minded 
woman? 

' The experiment of sending out women to nurse in the 
militoiy hospitals (if tliat can be called an experiment 

noCfco to a district where the cholera was nging amongiit the most 
squalid and miMrable poor, and I never ahall forget the look of radiant 
bsppiaeet and thankfulness on that face. 
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which the experience of a thousand years Iiad established 
as a principle), succeeded beyond all hope, and its success 
has demonstrated the deep-lying wisdom of wliat was at 
first a mere expedient adopted for a passing difficulty. '* I 
believe,'* said Mr. Sidney Herbert, speaking from his place 
in Parliament, ^' that not only the patients themselves, but 
evenr person connected with the hospital, will be benefited 
by the admixture of this new element in the management 
of a military hospital." It will extend yet farther, as I 
hope and believe ; to results incalculable and certainly not 
contemplated, when that band of sisters, accompanied by 
tears, prayers, and blessings, departed from our shores to 
the £xr East. 

Another speaker expressed his belief that the mere 
presence and superintendence of gentle well-educated women 
would be morally beneficial. I recollect that it was said at 
first, that not only the medical attendants but the sick and 
suffering would be quite uncomfortably " embarrassed " 
by this innovation ; but if a cessation of coarse language, 
if better feelings, if morjs self-control, arise from patients 
and orderlies being " embarrassed " by the presence and 
ministration of superior women, I conceive that it Avill not 
be an evil but a benefit, and one that \iall not, in all cases, 
• cease with the hour of suffering. We may at least hope 
that a man who has been thus tended by gentle and su-* 
perior beings of the other sex, will hardly be so ready as 
heretofore to make women the victims of his levity or 
brutality ; what he did not spare for the sake of mother or 
raster, he may perhaps, in some hour of temptation and 
selfish impulse, spare for the sake of those who bent over 
him when "pain and anguisli wrung the brow,'' and 
whispered low the solemn words of peace, of patience, of 
divine hope and comfort, while laying the pillow under a 
poor fellow*8 rough head, or holding the cup to his parched 
lips. As woman, even because she is woman, feels all the 
healing and strengthening power which lies in the man's 
mind, and in cases of severe physical or moral suffering, 
throws herself with almost helpless confidence on her priest 
or her physician — so it is with man :— he soflens under the 
influence of a sofVer nature, he confesses a healing power in 
the organism which was created thus to refire&h, restore, 
and purify his own, and yields to woman where he would 
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not* yield to one of his owii sex. This I believe to be a 
ftimple univcrad physiological law, not yd recognised in 
all iu bearings. To borrow a. happy illuHtration from Lord 
Macaulay — -he asks, somewhere, ** In how many months 
would the first human beings who settled on the sliorcs of 
the ocean have been justitied in believing that the moon 
had an influence on the tides 7 " and I may ask, for how 
many more centuries sliall we stand on the shores of tho 
great ocean of life without knowing under wliat near or 
remote mysterious influences its floods rise or fall, are 
moved to disturbance or hushed to tranquillity 7 

I am acquainted with an army surgeon whose regiment, 
a few years since, was ordered to India. Almost im- 
mediately on landing, numbers of the men were attacked 
by cholera. They were prostrated one ailer another— -sank 
— died, almost as mucli from terror and despair as from 
the disease itself. As the senior surgeon, my friend felt 
deeply his responsibility— as a humane man he felt for the 
suffering of his men. He had exhausted all the resources 
of his art, but the disease was spreading fearfully. One 
morning, on coming home to his wife, ailer visiting the 
hospital, he said, ** I don^t know what to do with my poor 
fellows— they wring my very heart — they are dying of 
fiiint-heartedness as much as anything else I ** Suppose," 
said she, " I' were to go and see them — would it do any 
good 7 " " Well," he replied, with tears in his eyes, " I 
should not have asked it of you, but, as you offer it, I 
think it would do good." She threw on her dressing- 

gown, and repaired at once to the hospital. Leaning on 
er husband^s arm, she walked through the wards where 
the sick and dying lay crowded together ; — she spoke kind 
and cheerful words to those who could hear her, and they 
seemed to revive under the influence of her presence. She 
continued her visits daily. The most despairing took 
comfort ; men whose condition seemed hopeless recovered. 
• They thought, they even said, ** It is not so bad with us if 
8he can come among us 1 " They watched for her coming, 
and received her, when she came, with blessings : and the 
.ravages of the. disease were from that time allayed. Now 
there is nothing extraordinary in all this ; hundreds of such 
instances might be recorded ; some example • of the kind 
will probably start into the recollection of many who listen 
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to me ; bnt sucli &cts hare never been brought together^ . 
and considered in the abstract as illustrating a principle, or 
as substantiating a truth — a most important principle, and 
a most vital truth; they remain, consequently^' isolated 
&ct8, strongly exciting our sympathy and interest; and, 
nothing more. 

I have met with Protestant Sisters of Charity — veiy 
many — - who did not assume that name for themselves. I 
will mention one instance. She was a lady, a foreigner 
not merely of good birth, but of high and titled rank. She 
had begun life in a court ; she had been dame cVhonneur 
to a bnlliant princess. Certain events, on which I have no 
right to dwell, clouded her youth and gave her the wish to ' 
devote herself wholly to the service of tlie wretched. She 
consulted a well-known physician, who looked upon her 
resolve as a mere fit of excitement, and reasoned strongly 
against it. Finding this in vain, he thought to shock her 
delicate nerves by assigning to her at first some of the most 
txying, most revolting duties of an hospital. Tlie effect 
was the reverse of what he expected. The near spectacle 
of suffering whicli she had power to aid and alleviate, the 
perception of certain evils she might have thfe power to 
reform or at least ameliorate, only made her more resolved, 
and she quietly took her vocation upon her and pursued it 
steadily. The first time I saw this lady she was seated in 
tlie garden of a mutual friend. It was a beautiful summer 
evening ; she had finished her day's work, and her later 
duties had not commenced. She was sitting on a bench 
knitting, with a cup of coffee beside her, dressed with great 
amplicity, but without peculiarity; her face was grave, 
but when she looked up to speak it brightened into a ready 
smile. She had at that time pursued her vocation, un- 
faltering in courage and perseverance, for sixteen years ; 
Hhe had introduced, as I was told, many salutary reforms 
into the hospitals she had attended, and exercised where- 
ever she went a beneficent influence. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert, in requesting the assistance of 
Miss Nightingale, afler using some arguments drawn even 
firom that task " full of honx>r " to which he invited her,— 
arguments which ;no woman at once capable and tender- 
hearted could have resisted,— alluded to more remote but 
probable results following on her conduct. He said truly :— ^ 
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'* If this succeed, an enormous amount of good will be done 
now, and to persons deserving everything at our hands; 
and a prejudice will be broken through and a precedent 
estublii«hcd which will multiply the good to all time.** 

No doubt ; but it will be through the patience, fiutli, and 
windom of men and women working together. In an under- 
taking so wholly new to our EngliKli customs, so much at 
variance with the usual education given to women in this 
country, we have met and hIuiII meet with perplexities, 
difficulties, even failures. No doubt there are hundreds 
of women who would now gladly seize the privileges held 
out to them by the example of Florence Nightingale, and 
crowd to offer their services where needed; but would 
they pay the price for such dear and high privileges? 
Would they fit themselves duly for the performance of 
sudi services, and earn, by distoAtcful and even painful 
studies, the necessary certificates for nkill and capacity? 
Would they go through a seven ycai-s' probation, to try 
at once tlie steadiness of their motives and the steadiness of 
their nerves? Such a trial is absolutely necessaiy, for .j 
himdreds of women will fall into the common error of 
mistaking an impulne for a vocation. But I do believe that 
there are also hiuidreds who are fitted, or would gladly, 
at any self-sacrifice, fit tliemsclvcri, for the work, if the 
means of doing so were allowed to them. At present an 
English lady has no fiicilities whatever for obtaining th& 
information or experience required; no such institution!^ 
are open to her, and yet she is ridiculed for presenting^, 
herself without the competent knowledge I This seems 
hardly just. 

The horrors of war which called forth so noble a display 
of the best capabilities of women, are accidents in the 
world's history*; but the capabilities so called forth are:" 
not accidental, nor will they cease witli the occasion. They 
are intrinsic and essential and ever at hand, though hidden 
imder a mass of cruel conventionalities, like that ship-load 
of precious drugs and medicaments, which, as we are told, 
were stowed away imder heaps of shell, shot, and guu* 

* In the csUmities which attended the mutinies in India, women, it 
wst ssid, ** endured like heroines and ministered like angels.** As Carlyle 
would say, " Aogels not without their flaws, but reasonable angels not* 
Urithstsadingr (I860.). 
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powder.*^ Having once dlBOOvered their treasures, men 
baye now to use them. War will cease, but here at home, 
the need of women^s active intelligence and tenderness to 
alleviate a mass of social evils, will not cease. The time is 
■orelj coming when we shall know how to apply such 
matmal better than we have yet done. The time is siu^y 
coming when private charity will not be so often desultory, 
capricious, misdirected, meddlesome, and unwelcome ; when 
public charity will not be worked like a steam power, 
through mere official mechanism, but by human sympathies, 
cheerful, wise, and tender. The contributions poured into 
the ma^stratcs* poor-box on every public appeal, the dis- 
tribution of blankets and flannels, and soup, and all creature 
comforts, are in themselves things excellent and seasonable, 
and worthy of all imitation ; but should this be the only 
intercourse between those who give and those who want?—* 
those who pity and those who suffer ? The love that works 
for our good should elicit love in return, or it is nothing 
but a machine. Such is not God^s love to us, whose highest 
benefit it is tliat it awakens our responsive love for him, 
and makes us better through that love. Should we not also 
endeavour to make our fellow-creatures better through our 
charity, to touch the nature and make it respond to our 
own, till there shall be more of mutual £iith and compre- 
hension^ as well as a more diffused sympathy through the 
different orders of society 7 

An institution such as I have in my mind, should be 

a place where women could obtain a sort of professional 

education under professors of the other sex, — for men are 

the best instructors of women; — ^where they might be 

tnuned as hospital and village nurses, visitors of tlie poor, 

and teachers in the elementary and reformatory schools ; 

so that a certain number of women should always be found 

ready and* competent to undertake such work in our public 

charitable and educational institutions as should be fitted 

for them ; — I say Jitted for them, and for whidi by indi- 

I vidual capacity and inclination they should be fitted^ and 

* that corresponding fitness tested by a rather lengthened 

probation and a strict examination. It seems rather unjust 

j to sneer at a woman's imfitness for certain high duties, 

domestic and social, unless the possibili^ of obtaining 

1 ! * la tlM Crineaa war. ■ 
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better instruction be afforded. All tlie unmarried and 
widowed women of the working classes cannot be semp- 
stresses and governesses ; nor can all tlie unmarried women 
of the higher olasses find in society and visiting, literature 
and art, the purpose, end, and aim of tlieir existence. We 
have works of love and mercy for the best of our women 
to do, in our prisons and hospitals, our reformatory schools^ 
and I will add otur workhouses ; but then we must have 
them such as we want them, — ^not impelled by transient \ I' 

feelings, but by deep abiding motives, — not amateur ladies I 
of diarity, but brave women, whose vocation is fixed and ) i| 

whose faculties of eveiy kind have been trained and dis- i ' i: 

ciplined to their work under competent instruction from i i 

men, and tested by a long probation. 

It will be said, perhaps, that wlicn you thus train ft 
woman*8 instinctive feelings of pity and tenderness for a 
particular purpose, to act under control and in concert with 
others, you take away their spontaneousnoss, their grace, 
oven in some sort their sincerity ; consequently their power \i 

to work good. This is like the reasoning of my Uncle 
Toby, who, in describing the Bcguincs, says, " Tlicy visit i ^, 

and take care of the sick by profession ; but I had rather, 
for my own part, that they did it out of good nature." 
Would Uncle Toby have admitted the necessary inference 
— - namely, that when you train and discipline a man to be 
a soldier, to serve in the ranks, and obey orders under pain 't% 

of being sliot, you take away his valour, his manly strength, 
his power to use his weapon ? We know it is not so.- Never 
yet did the sense of duty diminish the force of one generous 
impulse in man or woman I — that sublimest of bonds, when 
in harmony witli our true instincts, intensifies while it 
directs them. ! ^ 

There are many other objections and obstacles, lying in 
our onward path, of which I cannot dissemble the magni- 
tude. Tliere is in this country a sort of scrupulousness % 
about interfering with the individual will, which renders p 
it peculiarly difficult to make numbers work together im- 
less disciplined as you would discipline a regiment. Yet 
in any community of reasonable beings, therefore in any 
community of women, as of men, there must be gradations 
of capacity,* and difference of work. 

* *<Many years Ago, during a residence in Wanriogton,— at that 
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A wisely organised system of work — intellectual and 
moral as well as mechanical work — provides for this 
natural inequality, and docs not place human beings in 
positions which they are naturally imable to fill with 
advantage to themselves or others; and that would be a 
strange law which should oblige a master manufacturer 
to employ botchers in the place of skilled workmen because 
they present themselves, and because they also have a right 
to live by their work. 

To make or require vows of obedience is objectionable ; 
yet we know that the voluntary nurses who went to the 
East were called upon to do what comes to the same things — 

period the seat of a number of branches of industiy demanding artistic 
skill, as the mauufactnre of flint glass, of files, and of all kinds of tools, 
"--when sitting: one nijjht by the fire of a tool -maker. I was struck by 
Ae beauty of the small files, vice^ and oth*ir tools used in watchmaking. 
Knowing that he emnloyed apprentices, I asked if he found that they 
all had the steady patience, the desmess of sight, and delicacy of hand 
required for such work; to which he replied, that not half attained tho 
skill to qualify them, at the end of their term, for joume\nnen ; that 
some gave up the attempt to learn the branch, and went to another; 
that others, who completed their apprenticeship, if they remained, got 
employment only when. trade was brisk; when it was slark they were 
the first to be discharged ; whilst others, again, became labourers, that 
isi ierved the skilful hands. 

•• I next inquired of a glass manufacturer, himself oripnnally a work- 
man, what proportion, apprenticed to the flint- class making, were worth 
retaining as journeymen ; when he replied — * Out of ten apprenticed, not 
three prove good hands ; the others mostly fall to the lower branches, as 
tending the furnaces and the like ; a certain number, too, are retained in 
the place of boys, that is, as the glass*blowers' assistants : but when 
fresh apprentice lads are taken, or when trade is slack, these inferior 
hands are sure to be dismissed.' In respect to glass-cutting, he said, that 
probably not half the apprentices turn out expert ; that they drop away 
oat of the branch ; but he was unable to say to what else they betook 
themselves. With the same object I continued, in subsequent years^ to 
inquire of master shoemakers, tailors, letterpress printers, boolcbinders, 
and of masters in other trades demanding dexterity and skill, and have 
found that a considerable proportion of those put to acquire such branchca 
either fail to do so and drop lower, or they remain in them and are known 
by the name of Lotchen, In this way tiie descent of numbers in every 
trade goes on continually, and shows an inequality in mankind, as to 
talents, that will ever baflUe the hopes of those enthusiastic reformers 
who, in their schemes, or rather dreams, of social improvement., overlook 
this natural diversity, and who would regard all the individuals com- 
posing the labouring class as entitled to share in the fruits of labour.**^ 
•^** I refer to natural inequality, for which there is no help — as distin- 
gnished from eufpabU inequality, the efiect of evil passions and tempore 
which generate habits injurious or even completely obstructive to 9ttCC9iM 
in lifsb*— Om Municipal GovenmenL 
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to Mgn an engagement to obey implicitly a controlling and 
adminiHtratire power— or the whole undertaking must have 
fallen to the groimd. Then, again, questions about costume 
hare been mooted which appear to me wonderfully absiu-d. 
It has been suggested that there fJiould be something of 
uniformity and iitness in the dress worn when on duty, and 
this seems but reasonable. I recollect once seeing a lady 
in a gay light muslin dress, with three or four flouiiccR, and 
roses under her bonnet, going forth to visit her sick poor. 
The incongruity struck tlie mind painfully — not merely as 
an incongruity, but as an impropriety, like a soldier going 
to the trenches in opera hat and laced rufiles. Such follies, 
arising from individual obtuseness, must be met by regula- 
tions dictated by good sense, and submitted to as a matter 
of necessity and obligation. 

But it is not my intention to go into any of these minor 
points of discipline and questions of detail. One great 
object has been achieved — a principle has been admitted, 
a precedent has been established, of female labour, oi^ga- 
nised for noble purposes of public utility, approved by 
public opinion, guided and assisted by man*s more compre- 
hensive mtellect, sustained and sanctioned by the authority 
of the ruling powers. All schemes for the public good, in 
which men and women do not work in communion, have in 
them the seeds of change, discord, and decay. Some time 
ago Miss Bremer (the Swedisli authoress) planned a sort of 
xmiversal feminine coalition — a sort of female corresponding 
society for sundry pious and charitable purposes. Her plan 
virtually excluded the co-operation of the masculine brain, 
thus dividing what Nature herself has decreed sliould never 
be disunited Avithout mischief, the element of power and 
the element of love. The idea was simply absurd and 
necessarily impracticable. Such an association of one half 
of the human species in an attitude of independence as re- ^ 
gards the other, would have excited a spirit of antagonism 
in the men ; and among the women, would have speedily 
degenerated into a gossiping, scribbling, stitching commu- 
nity, unstable as water ; and nothing more need be said of 
it here, except that it fidly deserved the witty rebuke it 
met with, though not solely nor chiefly on the alleged 
grounds. 

And now I may leave the question at the jpoiat to which 
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I have bronglit it. I will onlj add that the histoiy of the 
past, of the possible, of the actually accomplished, which I 
have here rapidly sketched out, should give ua courage in 
the present and hope, for the futiire. 

It is a subject of reproach that in this Christendom of 
ours, the theoiy of good which we preach should be so iar 
in advance of our practice ; but that which provokes the 
sneer of the sceptic and almost kills £dth in the sufferer, 
lifls up the contemplative mind with hope. Man's theory of 
good is God's reality ; man's experience, is the degree to 
which he has already worked out, in his hmnan capacity, 
that divine reality. Therefore, whatever our practice may 
be, let us hold fast to our theories of possible good ; let us, 
at least, however they outrun our present powers, keep 
them in sight, and then our formal lagging practice may in 
time overtake them. In social morals, as well as in phy- 
sical truths, '' The goal of yesterday" will be the starting 
point of to-morrow; and the things before which all 
England now stands in admiring wonder will become '' the 
simple produce of the common day.'' Thus we hope and 
believe. 
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THE COMUUNION OF LABOUR. 



When the following Lecture was delivered, more tlian one 
half was omitted, in consequence of its too great length. 
It is now printed as it was originally written, with ad- 
ditional notes and details. It must be considered, on the 
whole, as merely supplementary to the Lecture on " Siitei-s 
of Charity,** as an illustration and expansion, through fiicts 
.and examples, of the principles there briefly set forth,— 
namely,' that a more equal distribution of the work which 
has to be done, and a more perfect communion of interests 
in the work which is done, ai*e, in the present state of 
society, imperatively demanded. 

This Lecture liaving been delivered orally to a ciixle of 
friends, has unconsciously assumed a somewhat egotistical 
tone and form, which the reader is entreated kindly to 
excuse, and to remember that its intention is not to dictate, 
but merely to suggest. 

August 17, 1856. 
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THE COMMUNION OF LABOUR. 



The iNfLUENCE OF Legislation on the Morals and 
Happiness of Men and Wouen. 
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It is now nearly a year and half since my friends gathered 
round me and listened very kindly and patiently to certain | [ 

saggestions relative to the social employments of women, [ \ 

more especially as '* Sisters of Chakity, at homo and \ 

abroad. The views I then advocated had been long in' , 

my mind: but great events, at that time recent, and ' t 

coming home to all hearts, had rendered the exposition of \ I 

those views more seasonable, more interesting, perhaps also ' [ 

more intelligible, than they would otherwise have been. ; r 

The publication of that Lecture having attracted more s| 

attention than I had reason to expect, and having given rise 
to some discussion, public and pnvate, I have been advised, 
and have taken courage, once more, and probably for the 
last time, to recur to the same subject. It is a subject 
which, if it be worth any attention whatever, is worth the j 

most serious and solemn consideration ; for it concerns no 
transient, no partial interest, lying on the surface of life, 
but rather the very stuff of which life is made. Some new . { 

observations, some additional facts, I have to commuhicate, i 

which, wliile they illustrate the principles laid down in my > [ 

former Lecture, will, I hope, add force to my ai^guments. i 

These observations, these &ctA, will not at once overcome ! J 

all objections, will not in the first instance meet with any- < f 

thing like general acceptance ; but they will perhaps open ' [ 

up new sources of thought ; and if thought lead to inquiry, 
and inquiry lead to conviction -» for or against— -I should 
be content to abide that issue. | 
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The questions as yet unsettled seem to be these : -^ 
• Whether a more enlai^d sphere of social work may not 
be allowed to woman in perfect accordance witli the truest 
feminine instincts ? ^Vllether there be not a possibility of 
her sharing practically in the responsibilities of social as well 
as domestic life 7 Whether she might not be better pre- 
pared to meet and exercise such higher responsibilitieis 7 
Whether such a commimion of labour might not lead to the 
more humane ordering of many of our public institutions ; 
. to a purer standard of morals ; and to a better mutual com- 
prehension and a finer harmony between men and women, 
when thus called upon to work together, and (in combining 
what is best in the two natures) becoming what Grod 
intended them to be, the supplement to each other 7 

Let it not be supposed that I am about to enter an arena 
of public strife. For any tinith in which I believe, I could 
suffer — no matter what — or die if need were, yet feel that 
I could scarcely strike a blow, far less inflict a wound. 
Conflict, which rouses up the best and highest powers in 
some characters, in othcra not only jars the whole being, 
l)Ut paralyses the faculties. Tliis, of coiu'se, is a mere 
matter of individual* temperament ; yet, on the whole, in 
looking back to the history of human progress, I doubt 
whether any great tinith was ever much advanced by conflict, 
still less by compromise. The hardest battle ever fought 
for truth lefl some doubt as to which side had die advantage; 
and those who have conceded or sacrificed some portion of 
the truth by way of securing some other portion (a favourite 
expedient with politicians ^vho call themselves practical), 
have not, I think, been successful in their piecemeal morality, 
or their piecemeal legislation. Let us accept gratefully 
some portion of what we believe to be just, if we cannot 
yet obtain the whole ; but that is quite different fi'om 
conceding any portion of a principle. We shall meantime 
do well to take our stand on the highest point we can attain 
to, beyond the reach of the tempest and the conflict which 
agitate the waves of fashion and opinion. At last, the rising 
flood will bring to our side those who have been swimming 
with the current, or struggling in the turmoil ; catching 
at every stray fragment of popular doctrine which floated 
past them at the level of their eye, and holding it up as if 
they had rescued from tlie deep some priceless truth. 
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TheMi deceptions thcnr liare dropped one by one, and now - 
we have them besiae us: thcj have planted their foot 
where we have planted ours. We are no longer lonely, 
and we Imve been ever at p<;ace with ourselves and others ; 
seemingly paraive to falsehood, but in reality stcadiast in . 
iaith ; — and this is better than strife. 

But ere I proceed farther, there is one point on which I 
am anxious not to be misunderstood, one consideration 
which I am desirous to place on its true groimds in reference 
to my present subject— the social position and occupationa 
of women. , 

'* Gngnez les fcmmes,** said one of the acutest of modem 
politicians when giving his lost instructions to an ambassa- 
dor. " We ^vrite in vain if we have not the women on our 
side/* said one of the poets of our own time; and we 
women know full well that we must think, and write, and 
speak in vain without the sanction of the manly intellect, | 

— without the sympathy of the manly heart. At thi 
moment I feel assured of both as I have never felt before. 

It ought to give us courage and comfort to know that the 
laws relating to property and marriage which have hitherto ^ 

pressed so heavily on the well-being and happiness of one- '\ 

half of the community are under the consideration of iidso ^ 

and able men, and may be safely lefl in their hands. We 
may have to wait long for those practical measures of 
justice which are contemplated, but we can afford to wait, 
now that the injustice has been openly acknowledged by ? 

philosophical statesmen and experienced la>\'}'ers. There f 

still exist, however, some singular misconceptions, both as 
to the existing evil and the remedy required ; and the 
expression of opinion and feeling in public and' in private, 
which has arisen out of the late discussion of these laws in 
both Houses of Parliament, has been very curious and 
conflicting. 

We must acknowledge, that a law which should forbid a 
woman to give all she has to give to the man she loves and 
trusts, though to her own perdition, would be certainly 
a very foolish and a very useless law. Wliether the con- 
cession be from impulse, or devotedness, or pity, or igno- 
rance, she must abide by her o^vn act, it must rest on 
her ovm. conscience. But the law which punishes, with 
extreme severity, the man who takes from her by force 
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what she desires to withhold, is a just and righteous latr. 
So, in regard to property, a law which should interdict the 
woman from giving all her possessions and earnings, if she 
chooses, to her husband, would be a foolish and a useless 
law : in this case, as in the other, she must abide by her 
own act, and its consequences. But the law which em- 
powers her husband to take away all she may possess, or 
may have earned by her labour, against her will and to her 
destruction, is surely cruel. Again, a law. which should 
give to the wife the mdependent administration of her pro- 
perty, and at the same time leave her husband responsible 
for her debts, would be equally foolish and cruel. These 
seem to be clear and simple principles of justice which will 
be carried out sooner or later, though the legal details at 
this present time may be complicated by difficulties arising 
out of existing laws.* 

But I must here distinctly explain that, when asked to 
place my name to a petition against the present marital laws 
of property, I did so, with no especial reference to their prac- 
tical effect in particular instances, but merely as I would 
protest against any other manifest injustice either in regard 
to men, or women, or both. The truth is, that far beyond 
the palpable, visible working of these laws, cruel as they 
aire in individual cases, lies an infinitely more fatal mis- 
chief in their injurious effect on the masses of the people. 
What matter how such laws act here or there, — how 
&r they are to be excused as expedient, or to be sustained 
by custom, — how easily they may be evaded by one class 
though they £dl heavily on another 7 — what signifies all 
this if they permeate, and in some sort vitiate, the relations 
of the two sexes throughout the whole commimity 7 The 
direct action of such laws may be confined to the conjugal 
relation; but the indii*ect action, as reflected in feeling 
and opinion, operates on all, married and unmarried. 
These observations refer merely to their practical effects ; 

* A woman Mldom generalises. Put the question before ber, whether 
a wife should have some control over her own earnings* she exclaims, 
** Not for the world 1 I leave all these things to Fred ; Fred understands 
money-matters, and accounts, and all that ; and it is such a pleasure to 
owe everything to him I ** Of course we sympathise with the wife, her 
Fred standing for all mankind, and her own position for that of all 
women : meantime, bow does it fare with her poor working sister in the 
neaghbooring alley? for that also is to be considered. 
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but not eren thone who plead for their expediency in a 
complex oommcrcial community, where the question of 
propertY enters into all relations and contracts, and can 
hardly be touched without danger or at least disturbance, 
deny the abstract injustice of such laws. Now evexy 
injustice is a form of falsehood ; every falsehood accepted 
and legalised, works in the social system like poison in the 
physical frame, and may taint the whole body politic 
through and through, ere we have learned hi what quiver- 
ing nerve or delicate tissue to trace and detect its fatal 
presence. Human laws which contravene the laws of God 
are not laws but lies ; and like all lies, must perisli in the 
long run. But there was a saying of a clever politician, 
that a lie believed in but for half an hour might cause 
a century of mischief. What then, I would ask, is likely 
to be the efiect of these laws which have existed as part 
of our common law for centuries past, — laws which may 
well be called lies, inasmuch as they suppose a state of 
things which has no real existence in the divine regulation 
of the world 7 — laws which, during all tliat period, liave 
tended to degrade the woman in the eyes of the mani 
interfered with the sacredness of the domestic relational 
and infected the whole social system 7 

I regard the existence of thcHC laws as the source of 
especial and £ital mischief. I look upon them as one 
cause why it is difficult for men and vromen to work 
together harmoniously ; — how can it be otherwise where 
the. conditions under which they must be associated are, 
in the first instance, so unequal as to be almost antago- 
nistic 7 I look upon these laws as one cause of prostitution, 
because, in so far as they have lowered the social position 
of the woman, they have lowered the value of her labour, 
and have thus exposed her to want and temptation, which 
would not otherwise have existed.* 
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Farther, I consider these laws, in so far as they have . | 

* Tliis at leoBt is the opinion of a man of large experience, Mr. F. -^ 

Hill, for many years inspector of prisons. He observes that the sin and [ [^ 

misery alluded to would probably be greatly diminished ••if public •' t 

opinion no longer upheld the exclusive spirit by which most of the ! \ 

lucrative employments are restricted to the male sex, whereby the diffi- 
culties with which females have to contend in earning an honest liveli- 
hood are greatly increased.** — ** Otmc, iU Amount^ CbiMes, and Bmtditt^ 
by F. Hill, Inspector of Prisons. 
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influenced the mutual relations of the two sexes, as one 
cause of those outrages on women which are every day 
brought before the magistrates, to the disgrace of our 
civilised England. 

And is it not rather absurd at this time of day to devise, 
as an antidote of the working of these laws, another law, 
really as unjust in its. way, which punishes a man for 
ill treating the creature he has been authorised to regard 
as his inferior 7 Every act of our legislatm*e which takes 
fi>r granted a state of antagonism, not harmony, between 
the masculine and the feminine nature, has tended to 
create that antagonism. Every act of our legislature, 
which, on the one hand, first legalises wrong, and tlien, 
on the other hand, interposes with legal protection against 
that wrong, must appear to simple, honest minds a very 
cruel and clumsy, anomaly. By this pei'petual, absurd 
alternation of legalised wrong and legalised vengeance for 
the wrong, you demoralise rebtively both men and women ; 
— the woman is degraded in the sight of the man as the 
licensed "victim, the man in the sight of the woman as the 
chastised tyrant. 

I cannot but think that those good men — prelates, 
Others, and laAvyers^— who watch over and guard the 
public morality, and are so fearful lest the harmony and 
purity of domestic life should suffer by any change in 
those laws, — I cannot but think them, with submission, 
mistaken, and that they take but a one-sided and short- 
aghted view of a most awful subject. I cannot but think 
that by the abrogation of those laws which have disturbed 
the divine equilibrium in the relation between the sexes, 
they would do more for the morality of men and the 
protection of women, than by punishing hundreds of 
brutal husbands.* 

* In the ** North British Review " for June 185(), there is an excellent 
article on wife-beating, its causes and its remedies. Among the causes 
adduced, the influence of existing laws on the morals and the feelings of 
the lower classes is not express^ mentioned, but it is implied, I think, 
in the following passage : — 

** Tender, considerate, self* sacrificing, caressing on the one hand. 
violent, selfish, brutal on the other, man treats his helpmate as a child 
or an invalid, incapable of seI(-assertion and self-defence, indeed of all 
independent action, and therefore an object of deference and attention, 
to be humoured and indulged, to be aided and supported ; or else as an 
inferior aalmal, strong in endorance, to be buffeted, and persecuted, and 
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Wine men have doubted whether there ought to be ^. 

separate lawn conceming women ha such ; and acout with 
reason such phrases as the rijhts of women and the unvft^j/s 
of women, I have always had such an intimate conyiction 
of the absurdity of such phrases, that I believe I never 
used them seriously in my life. In a free country, and a 
Giristian community, a woman has the rights which belong 
to her as a human being and as a member of the com- 
munis, and she lias no others. I think it a dangerous and 
a fiital mistake to legislate on the assumption that there \ 

are feminine and masculine rights and wrongs, just as I 
deem it a £ital error in morals to astmme that there are i| 

masculine and feminine virtues and vices : there are [ 

masculine and feminine qvalitieSj wisely and beautifully 
discriminated, but there are not masculine and feminine 
Tirtuea and vices. Let us not clieat ourselves by what 
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OQtraeed, and hamiliated,and made to suffer every kind of wrong. Now, | 

sU UiM doubtlett arises from the one common feeling that woman is the 
* weaker vessel.* As is man's conception of the purposes and uses of |. 

itraieth, so is his treatment of woman either of a defensive or an ] j 

offensive character. In either case, there is an overweening sense of his ^ {•' 

own superiority, the practical expression of which, whatever its intent, ' 

la degrading to the other sex. Wo are very for from any disposition to 
assert that the two extremes of defcnsiveness and ofiensiveness are equal 
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evils ; it may seem, indeed, to be something of a paradox to place them ' | 

in the same category; but they are evils which, though differing in 
degree, arise from the same cause and tend to the same result; both in- 
dicate and perpetuate the weakness of woman. To start from one's seat 
or rush across a room to pick up a woman's pocket-hnndkcrchief, or to , [ 

open a door for her, is a \ery different thing i'rom knocking her down ' f 

and stamping upon her; but both acts originate in the same sense of ( 

man's superiority, and tend to perpetuate woman's weakness : the one ia | 

a blunder, the other a crime." . \ 

I quite agree with the writer that the substitution of flogging for im- { 

prisonmcnt, as the more immediate and degrading punishment of the ! 

two, however well dccerved, would fuil in its effect, and that a woman j' 

who, under the present law, makes her complaint with extreme reluct- ; 

ance, under a law of retaliation will not make it at all : and she is right. 
The general impression which exists, that even the women of the lowest , r 

grade will not avail themselves of the protection of the law under such ' ) 

conditions, shows us the nature of the creature, though the coarse, the i | 

cruel, and the vengeful be found among them. In fact, the remedy lies ! i 

deeper than law can reach. The writer observes, in conclusion, ** What \ 

is wanted indeed mo»t of all, is something that will make it less a neces- 
sity with women to unite themselves legally or illegally with the other 
MX. In a large number of cases, what a woman most looks for in niatri* 
mony or concubinage is a bread-finder. The example is set bv the 
higher classes, where marriage is looked upon aa the end and aim of 
woman's life. What else, it is said, con she do ? " 
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Mrs. Malaprop would call '' a nice derangement of epithets,'* 
lest '' a nice derangement '' of morals ensue thereupon ; 
lest our ideas get hopelessly entangled in words, and our 
principles of right and wrong become mystified by senti- 
mental phrases. 

Nothing in all my experience of life has so shocked me, 
as the low moral standard of one sex for the other, arising, 
as I believe, out of this irreligious mistake. I see, among 
the women of our higher classes, those who have lived 
much in " the world " as it is called, a sort of mysterious 
horror_afLih§_inimoraJ[ity of men, not as a thing to be 
resisted or resented^or remedied, but to be submitted to as 
a sort of fatality and necessity (for so it has been instilled 
into them) or guarded against by a mere inefficient barricade 
of conventional proprieties ; while I see in men of the 
world a contemptuous mistrust of women, an impression of 
their fiuthlessness, heartlessness, feebleness, equally fatal 
and mistaken. Men are not all sensual and selfish ; women 
are not all &lse and feeble. Women, I am sorzy to say it, 
can be sensual and selfish; men can be false and weak; 
but then I have known men, manly men, with all the 
tenderness and refinement We attribute to women, and I 
have known women who have united with all tlieir own 
soft sympathies and acute perceptions, quite a manly 
strength and sincerity. The union is rare ; it brings the 
individual so endowed near to our ideal of hiunan per- 
fection ; it is what we ought to aim at in all our schemes 
of education. Meantime, let us have what is the next 
best thing, the combination of the two natures, the two 
influences in all that we are trying to effect for the good of 
the '' human fiimily.'* 

I return to the so-called " rights and wrongs of women " 
only to dismiss them at once from our thoughts and our 
subject. Morally a woman has a right to the free and 
entire development of every faculty which God has given 
her to be improved and used to His honour. Socially she 
has a right to the protection of equal laws ; the right to 
labour with her hands the thing that is good ; to select the 
kind of labour which is in harmony with her condition and 
her powers; to exist, if need be, by her labour, or to 
profit others by it if she choose. These are her rights, not 
more nor less than the rights of the man. Let us Sierefore 
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put aside all futile and unn^ distinctions. I go back to 
the principle laid down in my former Lecture, and I appeal 
against human laws and customs to the etomal and im- 
mutable law of God. When He created all living creatures 
male and female, was it not His will that out of this yery 
disparity in unitTt this likeness in unlikeness, there should 
spring an indissoluble bond of mutual attraction and mutual 
dependence, increasing in degree and durability with eyeiv 
advance of sentient Bfe 7 And when He raised im, Hia 
human creatures, above mere animal existence, did He not 
make the union, by choice and will, of the man and the 
woman the basis of all domestic life 7 all domestic life the 
basis of all social life? all social life the basis of all national 
life 7 How, then, shall our social and national life be pure 
and holy, and well ordered before God and man, if the 
domestic affections and duties be not carried out, and 
expanded, and perfected in the larger social sphere, and in 
the same spirit of mutual reverence, trust, and kindness 
which we demand in the primitive relation 7 It appears to 
me that when the Creator endowed the two halves of the 
himian race with ever-aspiring hopes, Mrith ever-widening 
sympathies, with ever-progressive capacities, — when He 
made them equal in the responsibilities which bind the 
conscience and in the temptations which mislead the will,—* 
He linked them inseparably in an ever-extending sphere of 
duties, and an ever-expanding communion of affections; 
thus, in one simple, holy, and beautiful ordinance, binding 
up at once the continuation of the species and its moral,'~ 
social, and physical progress, through all time. 

Let these premises be granted, and hence it follows as a 
Jirst natural and necessary result, and one which the wisest 
philosophers have admitted, that the relative position of 
the man and the woman in any community is invariably to 
be taken as a test of the degree of civilisation and well« 
being in that commimity. Hence, as a second result 
equally natural and necessary, we find that all that extends 
and multiplies the innocent relations, the kindly S3rmpathie8, 
the mutual services of men and women, must lead to the 
happiness and improvement of both. Hence, thirdli/y if 
either men or women arrogate to. themselves exclusively 
any of the social work or social privileges which can be 
performed or exercised perfectly only in communion, they 
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will inevitablj fail in their objects, and end probably iti 
corrupting each other. Hence, in conclusion, this last 
inevitable result ; that wherever the nature of either man 
or woman is considered as self-dependent or self-sufHcing, 
their rights and wrongs as distinct, their interests as opposed 
or even capable of separation, there we find cruel and 
imjust laws, discord and confUsion entering into all the 
forms of domestic and social life, and the element of decay 
in all our institutions. In the midst of our apparent 
material prosperity, let some curious or courageous hand 
lifl up but a comer of that embroidered pall which the 
superficial refinement of our privileged and prosperous 
classes has thrown over society, and how we recoil from 
the revelation of what lies seething and festering beneath I 
How we are startled by glimpses of hidden pain, and 
covert vice, and horrible wrongs done and suffered 1 Then 
come strange trials before our tribunals, polluting the 
public mind. Then are great blue books piled up before 
Parliament, filled with reports of inspectors and committees. 
Then eloquent newspaper articles are let off like rockets 
into an abyss, just to show the darkness — and expire. 
Then have we fitful, clamorous bui^sts of popular indigna- 
tion and remorse; hasty partial remedies for antiquated 
mischiefs ; clumsy tinkering of barbarous and inadequate 
laws; — then the vain attempt to solder together un- 
deniable truths and admitted falsehoods into some brittle, 
plausible compromise ; — then at last the slowly awakening 
sense of a great want aching deep do>vn at the heart of 
society, throbbing upwards and outwards with a quicker 
and a quicker pulse; and then — what then? What if 
this great want, this something which we crave and seek, 
be in a manner a part of ovu*selves 7 -»- lying so near to us, 
80 close at our feet, that we liave overlooked and lost it in 
reaching afler tlie distant, the difficult, the impracticable 7 



The Communion ok Labour in Sanitary, Educational, 
Reformatory, and Penal Institutions. 

Work in some form or other is the appointed lot of all— 
divinely appointed ; and, given as equal the religious re- 
sponsibilities of the two sexes, might we not, in distiibuting 
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•the work to be done in thia world, combine and use in 
more equal proportion the working fiiculties of men and 
women, and so find a remedy for many of those mistakes 
which hare vitiated some of our noblest' educational and 
charitable institutions 7* Is it not possible that in the 
apportioning of the work we may have too far sundered 
what in God*s creation never can be sundered without 
pain and mischief, the masculine and the feminine in- 
fluences?— lost the true balance between the element of 
power and the element of love 7 and trusted too much to 
mere mechanical means for conying out high religious 
and moral purposes 7 

It seems indisputable that the mutual influence of the 
two sexes— brain upon brain— -life upon life -— becomes 
mo^o subtle, and spiritiial, and complex, more active and. 
more intense, in proportion as the whole human race is 
improved and developed. The physiologist knows this 
well: let the moralist give heed to it, lest in becoming 
more intense, and active, and extended, such influences 
become at the same time less beneficent, less healthful, and 
loss manageable. 

It appears to me that we do wrong to legislate, and 
educate, and build up institutions without taking cog- 
nisance of this law of our being. It appears to me that 
the domestic aflections and the domestic duties -<— what I 
have called the ** communion of love and the communion 
of labour " — must be taken as the basis of all the more com- 
plicate social relations, and that the family sympatliies 
must be carried out and developed in all the forms and 
duties of social existence, before we can have a prosperous, 
healthy, happy, and truly Christian commimity. Yes I — 
I have the deepest conviction, founded not merely on my 
own experience and observation, but on the testimony of 
some of the wisest and best men among us, that to enlarge 
the working sphere of woman to the measure of her 
faculties, to give her a more practical and authorised share 

. in all social arrangements which have for their object the 
amelioration of evil and sufl*ering, is to elevate her in the 
social scale ; and that whatever renders womanhood re- 
spected and respectable in the estimation of the people 

^ tends to himianise and refine the people. 

' It is surely an anomaly that, while women are divideid 

o 
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firom men in learning and working by certain superstitions 
of a conventional morality, and in social position by the 
whole spirit and tendency of our past legislation, their 
material existence and interests are regarded as identical; 
•«- identical however only in this sense —that the material 
and social interests of the woman are always supposed to 
be merged in those of the man ; while it is never taken for 
granted that the true interests of the man are inseparable 
from those of the woman : so at the outset we are met by 
inconsistency and confusion, such as must inevitably dia* 
turb the security and integrity of all the mutual relations. 

Here then I take my stand, not on any hypothesis of 
expediency, but on what I conceive to be an essential law 
of life; and I conclude that all our endowments for social 
good, whatever their especial purpose or denomination— 
•educational, sanitary, charitable, penal — will prosper and 
fulfil their objects in so far as we carry out this principle 
'of combining in due proportion the masculine and the 
feminine element, and will fail or become perverted into 
4K>me form of evil in so far as we neglect or ignore it. 



Hospitals. 

1 WILL now proceed to illustrate my position by certain 
&ct8 connected with the administration of various public ^ 
institutions at home and abroad. 
And, first, with regard to hospitals. 

* What is the purpose of a great hospital? Ask a physi- 
cian or a surgeon, zealous in his profession : he will 
probably answer that a great hospital is a great medical 

^ school in which the art of healing is scientifically and ex- 
perimentally taught ; where the human sufferers who crowd 
those long vistas of beds are not men and women, but 
** cases *' to be studied : and so imder one aspect it ought 
to be, and must be. A great, well-ordered medical school 
is absolutely necessary ; and to be able to regard the various 
aspects of (Hsease with calm discrimination, the too sensitive 
human sympathies must be set aside. Therefore much 
need is there here of all the masculine firmness of nerve 
and strength of imderstanding. But surely a great hospital 
luu another purpose, that for which it was originally founded 
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kad endowed, namely, as a refuge and solace for disease 
and suffering. Here are oongre^Ued in terrible reality all 
the ills enumerated in Milton s visionaiy lazar-bousey— 7 

** An malsdics 
Of ehsftly tpMxn or racking tortare, qtudmt 
Of neart-tick sgoDj, wide>wsttiog pestUenoe"— 

I spare you the rest of the horrible catalogue. He go^sa 

on— 

' ** Dire wsa the toeting, deep the groans { despair 
Tended the sick, busiest nnom couch to couch." 

But why must despair tend the sick 7 We can imagine 
a £kr different influence ** busiest hx>m couch to couch I*' 

There is a passage in Tennyson's poems, written long 
before the days of Florence Nightingale, which proves that 
poets have been rightly called prophets, and see '' the thing 
that shall be as the thmg that is.'* I will repeat the pas- 
sage. He is describing the wounded warriors nursed and 
tended by the learned ladies. 

** A kindlier influence reigned, and CTcrywhere 
Low Toices with the ministering hand 
Hang round the sick. The maidens came, they talked, 
The/ sung, they read, till she, not fair, began 
To gather light, and she that was, became 
Her former beauty treble ; to and fro, 
Like creatures native unto gracious act, 
And in their own clear element the/ moved." 

This you will say is the poetical aspect of the scene : was 
it not poetical too when the poor soldier said that the veiy 
shadow of Florence Nightingale passing over his bed seemed 
to do him good ? 

But to proceed. The practical advantages, the absolute 
necessity of a better order of nurses to take the charge and 
supervision of the sick in our hospitals, is now so fax ad- 
mitted that it is superfluous to add anything to what I said 
in my former Lecture. It is not now maintained that a 
class of women, whom I have heard designated by those 
who employ them as drunken, vulgar, unfeeling, and in- 
efficient, without any religious sense of responsibility, and 
hardened by the perpetual sight of sufifering, are alone 
^gible t9 pursei imd comfort the sick poor. One great 

o 2 
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cause of the cruelty and neglect charged against hospita 
nurses is, that they become insensibly and gradually hardenec 
by perpetual sights and sounds of suffering. '* A gooc 
nurse ought to receive every new case of affliction as if i 
were the first; ** so it has been said: but if we look fo: 
this ever fresh fount of sympathy and conscientiousness 
either from natural kindness of heart, sense of duty, or lov< 
of gain, we shall be disappointed. In a small hospital fo] 
wretched, helpless, bedridden paupers, one of the religioui 
women acknowledged to me that their duties were of i 
nature so painful and revolting, and in their issue, whici 
could end only in death, so depressing, that still, afler bein{ 
for years accustomed to the work, they were obliged evei^ 
morning to dedicate themselves anew to their duty, ** foi 
the love of God." It is because they were accustomed tc 
the work, that such a renewed and especial consecration tc 
it in heart and soul was daily necessaiy : nothing hardens 
like custom. 

"You ought to understand," said Mr. Maurice, "thai 
the study of disease for the purpose of science has no ten- 
dency to harden the heart." True; but to minister tc 
disease with no ulterior purpose but self-interest, though il 
be of an elevated and enliglitened kind, does and mtw 
harden the heart in the long run. 

It is one cause of that languor, and despondency, anc 
impatience, which sometimes comes over zealous and kind- 
hearted women' who devote themselves to the sick, anc 
, miserable, and perverted, and ignorant poor, that the} 

begin with a conviction that they shall find their reward ii 
a certain palpable result of their labour ; that after a timi 
they shall be able to. count their successes on their fingers. 
Those who set about fulfilling tlie teaching of Christ or 
such terms are only a degree better than those who work foi 
hire of another kind. In what is heart-warm charity 
better than ambition or love of glory if it be not in this— - 
tliat those who do God*s work must devote themselves to it 
daily in a stronger faith and in a loflier hope, in the faith 
<l that no atom of such work shall be lost or pass away ? 

One purpose of an hospital supposes the presence of the 
feminine nature to minister through love as well as the 
ttiasculine intellect to rule through power, — the presence 
of those who can soothe and comfort as well as those who 
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can heal. Now I will speak of what I haye seen where 
this combined regime prevails. 

Tlie Paris hospitals are so admirably oi^ganiscd by the 
religious women, who in almost every insti mce share in t he 
adQiinisLcatuULJO &r as regards the care of~the sick, tliat I 
have often been surprised tluit hitherto the numbers of our 
medical men who have studied at Paris have not made any 
attempts to introduce a better system of female nursing, 
into tne hospitals at home. But tlicy appear to have re- 
garded everything of the kind with despair or indifference. 

In my former Lecture I mentioned several of the most 
fiunous of these hospitals : during my last visit to Paris I 
visited an hospital which I liad not before seen — the hos- 
pital LariboLBsi^re, which appeared to me a model of all that 
a civil hospital ought to be, clean, airy, light, and lofly, 
above all, cheerful. I should observe that generally in the 
hospitals served by Sisters of Charity, there is ever an air 
of cheerfulness caused by their own sweetness of temper 
and voluntary devotion to their work. At the time tliat I 
visited this hospital it contained 612 patients, 800 men and 
812 women, in two ranges of building divided by a very 
pretty garden. The whole interior management is entrusted, 
to twenty-five trained Sisters of the same Order as those 
who serve tlie Hotel-Dieu. There are besides about forty 
servants, men and women, — men to do the rough work, 
and male nurses to assist in the men^s wards imder the 
superintendence of the Sisters. There are three physicians 
and two surgeons in constant attendance, a steward or 
comptroller of accounts, and otlier officers. To complete 
tliis picture, I must add that tlie hospitxd Lariboissiere was 
founded by a lady, a rich heiress, a married woman too, 
whose husband, afler her death, carried out her intentions 
to the utmost with zeal and fidelity. She had the assistance 
of the best architects in France to plan her building : me- 
dical and scientific men had aided her with .their counsels. 
What the feminine instinct of compassion had conceived 
was by the manly intellect planned and ordered, and again 
by female aid administered. In all its arrangements this 
hospital appeared to me a perfect example of the combined 
working of men and women.* 

* The fuperiority of small hospitals over large ones in regard to all 
1 the moral conditions of numagement and the health of the patients was 
' O 3 
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In contrast with this splendid foundation, I will mention 
another not less admirable in its way. 

When I was at Vienna, I saw a small hospital belonging 
to the Sisters of Charity there. The beginning had been 
▼erj modest, two of the Sisters having settled in a small 
old house. Several of the adjoining bmldings were added 
one after the other, connected by wooden corridors: the 
only new part which had any appearance of being adapted 
to its puipose was the infirmary, in which were fifVy-two 
patients, twenty*six men and twenty-six women, besides 
nine beds for cnolera. There were fifty Sisters, of whom 
one-half were employed in the house, and the other half 
were going their rounds amongst the poor, or nursing the 
sick in private houses. There was a nursery for in&nts, 
whose mothers were at work ; a dav-school for one hundred 
and fifty girls, in which only kmttinff and sewing were 
taught; all clean, orderly, and, above au, cheerful. There 
was a dispensaiy, where two of the Sisters were employed 
in making up prescriptions, homoeopathic and allopathic^ 
There was a laige aiiy kitchen where three of the Sisters 
with two assistants were cooking. There were two priests 
and two physicians. So that,- in fiict, under this roof we 
had the elements on a small scale of an English work- 
house; but veiy different was the spirit which ani- 
mated it. 

I saw at Vienna another excellent hospital for women 
alone, of which the whole administration and support rested 
with the kdies of the Order of St. Elizabeth. These are 
cloutertdy that is, not allowed to go out of their home to 
nurse the sick and poor; nor have they any schools; but 
all sick women who apply for admission are taken in without 
any questions asked, so long as there is room for them— 
cases of child-birth excepted. At the time I visited this 
hospital it contained nine^-two patients: about twenty 

pointed oat to ID« bjr a dlttiognltbed ItaUan phjiidjin ; but ho tbooght 
tbty woold involTo mort maUrUl diffioUtiot, more troablo to the offid«U, 
more expcnee to the |wblk| «nd bo kee- oonvenie&t and evaiUble m 
nehoAle ror jonng mrgoMie sod phjrtidsne. In this view Mite Night* 
ingalo eeeme to agree. 

in the "lyeneectione of tho National AModation for the Promotion of 
ffodal Science for 1859,** then ia a paper br Florenee Nightingale ** On 
the Sanitanr Condition of Hoepita^" in Which the admirable oonatmo- 
tka of thoXsriboiaittn Hsipltal It poiatid tot and a plan given. 
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were cases of cholera. There were sixteen beds in each 
ward, over which two Sisters presided. The dispensaiy, 
wiiich was excellently arranged, was entirely managed by 
two of the ladies. The Superior told me that they have 
always three or more Sisters preparing for their, profession 
under the best apothecaries ; and there was a lai^ garden 
principally of medicinal and kitchen herbs. Nothing could 
exceed the purity of the air, and the cleanUneasi ordefi 
and quiet eyer3rwnere apparent. 

In the great civil hospital at Vienna, one of the laigeat 
I have ever seen, lai^ger even than the Hotel Dieu at PariSy 
I £>und that the Sisters of Charity were about to be intro- 
duced. One of my friends there, a distinguished natu- 
ralist and philosopher, as well as physician, told me that 
the disorderly habits and the want of intelligence in the 
paid female nurses, had induced him to join Mrith his col- 
leagues in inviting the cooperation of the religious Sisters, 
though it was at first rather against their will. In the 
hospital of St. John at Salxbui^h the same change had been 
£}und necessary. 

I suppose that every traveller who has visited Milan re- 
members at least the outside of that most venerable and 
beautiful building, the ^Spedale Maggiore (the Great Hos- 
pital). The exquisite and florid grace of the &9ade, with its 
terra-cotta mouldings, suggests the idea of some £iiiy struc- 
ture, some palace of pleasure, rather than an asylum for 
the sick and poor. Although I could not help feeling this 
want of fitness — for fitness is the first principle of taste— yet 
as an artist I was struck with admiration of the architectiiral 
elegance, and used to stand before it, entranced as by music 
to Uie eye. But it b not of the exterior, but of the interior 
I have now to speak. It is the largest hospital I have ever 
visited, larger than the Hotel-Dieu at Paris, larger even 
than the great hospital at Vienna; and contained, on the 
day I visited it, more than 2500 patients, without reckon- 
ing those in ^e lying-in hospital and the hospital for 
foundlings and sick children, in connection with it. This 
large number I was told arose from a very sick season, and 
the prevalence of cholera : in general the nimiber of pa- 
tients does not exceed 1500. It belongs to the munici- 
pality, and is managed by six governors, each of whom is 
supreme acting governor for two months in the year. 
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Forty Sisters of Charity and their Superior, with a lai^e 
stafT of female assistants, managed the nursing. 

Had I been content, like other travellers, with admiring 
and studying the beautiful architecture, I should have 
' brought away a pleasanter impression of this great hospital; 
but the interior disappointed me. It seemed to me too 
large, too crowded, and the management not quite satis- 
£u:tory. It is the most richly endowed hospital in all 
Europe, and yet they say that it is deeply in debt. The 

* change of government every two months must be injurious. 
I had not time to go into details, but would recommend 
those who are interested in such matters to study the admi- 
nistrative arrangements of this great hospital, and see where 
the good and the evil may lie. It is a great medical school. 

I had, when in Piedmont, particular opportunities for 
learning the state of feeling in regard to the service of the 
j hospitals, and it deserves some consideration. 

ili A great number of the medical students were in open 

ll 'Opposition to the Sisters employed in the hospitals, and on 

inquiring I found that this opposition arose from various 
causes. In the first place, it was generally allowed that there 
-is a great laxity of morals — I might give it a harder name — 
prevalent among the medical students in Turin as elsewhere, 
and thatthe influence of these religious women, the strict order 
and surveillance exercised and enforced by them wherever 
they ruled, is in the highest degree distasteful to those 
young men : more especially the protection afforded by the 
Sisters to the poor yoimg female patients, when convalescent, 
or afler leaving the hospitals, had actually excited a feeling 
against them; though as women, and as religious women, 
one might think that this was a duty, and not the least 
sacred of their duties. 

This adverse feeling took the colour of liberalism. 
Now I had, and have, an intense S3rmpathy with the 
Piedmontese, in their brave struggle for political and 
religious independence; but I cannot help wishing and 
hoping that the reform, in both cases, may be carried out 
in the progressive, not in the destructive spirit ; and, thanks 
to those enlightened men who guide the coimcils of Pied- 
mont, and who do not ** mistake reverse of wrong for 
right," it has hitherto been so. 

* It will be remembered that the Sisters of Charity were 
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excepted when other religious orders were suppressed ; and, 
in consequence it was a sort of fiisliion with an ultra par^ 
to consider them as part of an ecclesiastical regime^ which 
had been identified >vith all the evils of tyranny, ignorance, 
and priestly domination. This feeling was subsiding whea 
I was there. The heroism of the sixty-two Sisters of 
Charity, who had accompanied the Piedmontese armies to 
the East, and of their Superior, Madame de Cordera, had 
excited in the public mind a degree of enthusiasm which 
silenced the vulgar and short-sighted opposition of a set of 
dissipated, thoughtless boys. 

One thing more had occurred which struck me. A few 
months before my arrival, and as a part of this medical 
agitation, a petition or protest had been drawn up by the 
medical students and tne young men who served in the 
apothecaries* shops, against the small dispensaries and infir- 
maries which the Sisters had of their own for the poor, and 
for children. The plea was, not that their infirmaries were 
ill-served or that the medicines were ill-compounded, or 
that any mistakes had occurred fi*om ignorance or unskil- 
fulness, but that this small medical practice, unpaid and 
beneficent, '* took the bread out of the men*s mouths.*' 
Before we laugh at this short-sighted foUy and cruelty, 
which supposes that the interests of the two sexes can 
possibly be antagonistic instead of being inseparably boxmd 
up together, we must recollect tliat we have had some 
specimens of the same feeling in our o^vn country ; as for 
instance, the opposition to the national female school of 
design, and the steady opposition of the inferior part of the 
medical profession to all female practitioners. That some 
departments of medicine are peculiarly suited to women is 
beginning to strike the public mind. I know that there 
are enlightened and distinguislied physicians both here and 
in France, who take this view of the subject, though tlie 
medical profession as a body entertain a peculiar dread of 
all innovation, which they resist with as much passive per- 
tinacity as boards of guardians and London Corporations.* 

* In the Memoirs of Lord Cockbura, we have an edifying instance of 
the extent to which professional habits of thinking may unconscioosly 
verge on prejudice the most absurd and cruel : — ** In 1800, the people of 
•Edinburgn were much occupied about the removal of an evil in the 
'^ w their infirmary; which evil, though strenuously defended by 
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' Before I leave Piedmont, I must mention two moi 
hospitals, because of the contrast thej afford, which wi 
aptly illustrate the principle I am endeavouring to adv< 
cate. 

The hospital of St John at Vercelli, which I had tl 
opportunity of inspecting minutely, left a strong impreteic 
on my mind. At the time I visited it, it contained near) 
400 patients. There was besides, in an adjacent building, 
school and hospital for poor children. The whole interi( 
economy of these two hospitals was under the managemei 
of eighteen women, with a staff of assistants both male as 
female. The Superior, a very handsome, intelligent womai 
had been trained at Paris, and had presided over th 
provincial hospital for eleven years. There was the san 
cheerfulness which I have had occasion to remark in a 
institutions where the religious and feminine elements wei 
allowed to influence the material administration ; and ever] 
thing was exquisitely clean, airy, and comfortable. In th 
instance the dispensary (Pharmacie) was managed l 
apothecaries, and not by the women. 

Now, in contrast with this hospital, I will describe 
£unous hospital at Turin. It is a recent building, wil 
all the latest improvements, and considered, in respe 
to fitness for its purpose, as a chef-cTamvre of architectur 
The contrivances and material appliances for the sick an 
convalescent were exhibited to me as the wonder ar 
boast of the city ; certainly they were most ingeniou 
The management was in the hands of a committee • 
gentlemen ; under them a numerous staff of priests an 
physicians. Two or three female servants of the lowe 
class were sweeping and cleaning. In the convalesce] 

able men, it ia difficult now to believe could ever have existed. Tl 
medical officers consisted at that time of the whole members of the co 
leges of physicians and of surgeons, who attended the hospital by 
monthly rotation : so that the patients had the chance of an opposi 
treatment, according to the whim of the doctor, every thirty days. D 
James Gregory, whose learning extended bevond that of his professio 
attacked this absurdity in one of his powerful, but wild and persona 
quarto pamphlets. The public was entirely on his side, and so at la 
were the managers, who resolved that the medical officers should 1 
appointed permanently, as they have ever since been. Most of tl 
medical profession, including the whole private lecturers, and even tl 
two colleges, who all held that the power of annoying the patients i 
-^^^ turn was their right, were vehement against this mnovation; as 
of them went to Uw in opposition to it/* 
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. wards I eaw a great deal of card-playing. All was formal, 
cold, clean, and silent; no cheerful, landly fiu^es, no soft 
low Toices, no light actiye figures were hoyering round.. 
I left the place with a melancholy feeling, shared as { 
found by those who were with me. One of them, an 

' accomplished physician, felt and candidly acknowledgied 
the want of female influence here. 

One of the directors of the great militaiy hospital at 
Turin told me that he regarded it as one of tne best deeds 
of his life, that he had recommended, and carried throughi 
the employment of the Sisters of Charity in this institution. 
Before the introduction of these ladies, the sick soldiers 
had been nursed by orderlies sent firom the neighbouring 
barracks -» men chosen because they were imfit for other 
work. The most rigid discipline was necessary to keep 
them in order; and the dirt, neglect, and general im- 
morality were frightful. Any change was, however, resisted 

' by the militaiy and medical authorities, till the invasion 
of the cholera : then the orderlies became, most of them, 
useless, distracted, and almost paralysed with terror. Some 
devoted Sisters of Charity were introduced in a moment 
of perplexity and panic; then all went well-r-proprie^, 
cleanliness, and comfort prevailed. ''No day passes,** 
said my informant, ''that I do not bless God for the 
change which I was the humble instrument of accomplish- 
ing in this place 1 '* 

Very similar was the information I received relative to 
the naval hospital at Genoa ; but I had not the opportunity 
of visiting it. 

Another excellent hospital at Turin, that of St. John, 
contained, v^hen I visited it, 400 patients, a nearly equal 
number of men and women. There were, besides, a 
separate ward for sick children, and two wards containing 
about sixty " incurables " — tlie bedridden and helpless poor, 
of the same class which find refuge in our workhouses. 
The whole of this large establishment was under the 
management of twenty-two religious women, with a staflT 
of about forty-five assistants, men and women, and a lai*ge 
number of medical men and students. All was clean, 
and neat, and cheerful. I was particularly struck by the 
neatness with which the food was served; men brought 
it up in lai^e trays, but the ladies themselves distributed 
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it Some friends of the poor sick were near the bed&r 
I remember being touched bjr the sight of a little dog 
which, with its fore-paws resting on the bed and a pathetic 
wistiul expression in its drooping face, kept its eyes stead- 
fiistly fixed on the sick man ; a girl was kneeling beside 
him, to whom one of the Sisters was speaking words of 
comfort 

Jn this hospital and others I have found an excellent 
arrangement for the night-watch : it was a lai^ sentiy- 
box of an octagon-shape, looking each way, the upper part 
all of glass, but furnished with curtains : and on a kind 
of dresser or table were arranged writing materials, all 
kinds of medicine and restoratives which might be required 
in haste, and a supply of linen, napkins, &c. Here two 
Sisters watched all night long; here the accounts were 
kept and the private business of the wards carried on 
in the daytime : a certain degree of privacy was thus 
secured for the ladies on duty when necessary. The 
Superior, whom we should call the matron, vras an elderly 
woman, wearing the same simple convenient religious dress 
as the others, and only recognised by the large bunch of 
keys at her girdle. 

The Marchese Alfieri, one of the governors of the 
Hospice' de la MaterniU^ described to me in terms of horror 
the state in which he had found tlie establishment when 
under the management of a board of governors who em- 
ployed hired matrons and nurses. At last, in despair, 
he sent for some trained Sisters, ten of whom, with a 
Superior, now directed the whole in that roirit of order, 
cheerfulness, and unremitting attention, which belongs to 
them. The Marchese particularly dwelt on their economy. 
** We cannot,** said he, *' give them unlimited means (des 
/onds a discretion)^ for these good ladies think that all 
should go to the poor ; but if we allow them a fixed sum, 
we find they can do more with that sum than we could 
have believed possible, and they never go beyond it : they 
are admirable accountants and economists.** 

In a recent visit to Italy (1857, 1858), want of health 
precluded me finom making inquiries ; and yet more from 
substantiating them by the testimony of my own eyes : 
therefore I will say little, though some observation may 
have interest aa bearing on fhe present theme and 
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the cxiBting state of things. I found in Italj nther j; 

a feeling of suitpicion towards the religious orders of 
charitable women, as instruments of the priesthood. I 
found the joung men vulgarised bj the want of refined i ■ 

female society, even to a greater degree than among our* \ 

selves. When I have heard the Italixm Liberals denoun- 
cing the feminine influences used against them, I have \ ; 
expressed astonishment why, if the iiuKuence were allowed 
to be powerful, they did not make some efibrt to have it on ' ' 
•their side in a higher and better form 7 With regard to ; 
the female management in the hospitals, it had been found ; 
indispensable : yet, except among the Sisters of St. Vincent 
de Paul, there vras a want of good training, and these • \ 
Socurs de Cliarit^, from their freedom and their ubiquityt 
being uncloistcrcd, I found especially objects of the po- 
pular suspicion, even while the poor had reooune to them 
•in their maladies and their troubles, especially with their 
•children, — the small girls* schools kept by these Sisters being 
in general the only training for the female children of the 
lower orders. 

In the magnificent hospital at Siena I found that the 
medical students had, in 1848, succeeded in getting the 
Sisters expelled ; but aAer a few months they were obliged * 
to be recalled. In their absence the internal economy of 
! the hospital had fiillen into almost ** cureless ruin.** I found 
the nursing department in the hands of twenty-six Sisters ; 
and I found two of these energetic women standing, with 
a pile of prescriptions before them, preparing the medicines, • 
und distributing them according to the orders of the medical 
officers ; and the women were found perhaps as delicate, as 
experienced, and as conscientious as any apothecaries* boys. 
' But the circmnstan^cs under which they had been expelled 
and then brought back did not, I fancy, contribute to the 
harmonious working of the male and female officials in 
this instance. The ventilation and cleanliness were perfect, 
and in point of situation and general arrangement I have 
seen nothing superior to this fine hospital. It forms one 
* side of the square, in which stands the beautiful cathedral, 
and the palace fills up the other side. This propinquity 
suggests many thoughts ; but once I saw these associations 
-brought into a peculiarly picturesque, and I might say, 
tfearfui contrast. It was when the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
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•entertained the Pope on his progress in August, 1857. *I 
'stood that evening on the marble steps of the Duomo : the 
palace was gaily illuminated. Guards were drawn up before 
the entrance, and a band of music was pla3ang ; the lights ' 
fashed on the equipages of the high ecclesiastics and on 
their purple and scarlet costumes, and on the glittering 
orders and accoutrements of the civil and military officers 
who were gathered to be presented to his Holiness : out* 
side the guards the people formed a dense, silent crowd. 
This was the scene on the lefb hand ; opposite, in darkest 
shadow, stood the hospital. Here and there a single taper, 
(the watch-light near some bed of suffering) gleamed dimly 
£:x>m the vrindows. In firont of the entrance stood a party 
of that religious brotherhood, the Misericordia, so familiar 
to those who have lived at Florence or Siena, whose duty it 
is to give decent burial to the poor. They stood there, 
a still, solenm group, in their black robes and masks, wait- 
ing till the dead should be brought forth. It appeared :— -> 
'they Ufled the bier on their shoulders ; the priest raised his 
cross, the low funeral chant began, heard distinctly through 
the clash of the band, and they moved away, the crowd 
opening for them, some idling on their knees ; and thus 
down the narrow street I watched them disappear, and 
never perhaps were the pomps and vanities, the miseries 
and the vicissitudes of life, brought into more close and 
startling contrast. 

I could relate much more of what I have seen in hos- 
pitals at home and abroad ; but this Lecture is intended to 
be suggestive only, and for this purpose I have said enough. ^ 
Yet, before I pass on to another part of my subject, I must 
be allowed to make one or two observations on the testimony' 
before me relative to the moral and ^nedical efficiency of 
the lady-nurses sent to the East. 

In the midst of many differences of opinion, in one thing 
all are agreed : all to whom I have spoken, without one 
exception, bear witness to the salutary influence exercised 
by the lady-nurses over the men, and the submission and 
gratitude of the patients. In the most violent attacks of 
fever and delirium, when the orderlies could not hold them 
down in their beds, the mere presence of one of these ladies, 
instead of being exciting, had the effect of instantly calming 
the spirits and subduing the most refiactoiy. It is allowed 
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The drawbacks in regard to our volunteer ladies were 
not want of sense nor want of zeal, but the want of robust 
health, experience, and sufficient training. 

The experiment of a staff of the volunteer lady-nurses 
from St. John^s House*, with paid and trained nurses 
imder their orders, has lately been made in King^s College 
Hospital. I think I may say that it has so &r succeed^. 

« The tniniog: inititntioa for niixBes^ in Qaeen Square, Weetminfter. 



also that these ladies had the power to repress swearing T 

and bad and coarse language ; , to prevent the smuggling of ^; 

brandy and raka into the wards; to open the hearts of the 

sollen and desperate to contrition and responsive kindness. ^\ 

The &ct8 are recorded, and remain uncontradicted ; but the 

natural inference to be drawn from them does not seem 

to have struck our medical men. • f',. 

With r^ard to the feeling between the nurses and the ] 

patients, here is a page of testimony from one of the nursesi 
which can hardly be read without emotion. V 

'*We have attended many hundreds of the sick in the j 

British army, suffering under every form of disease »- the * *l 

weary, wasting, low typhus fever or dysentery; or the . */ 
.agonies of the frost bite; and they were surrounded by n 

every accumulation of miseiy. For the fevered lips there 
was no cooling drink, for the sinking frame no strengthen- s 

ing food, for the wounded limb no soil pillow, for many no '; 

watchful hands to help ; but never did we hear a murmur 
pass their lips. Those whose privilege it was to nurse 
them noticed only obedience to orders, respectful gratitude, 
patience, and the most self-denying consideration for those 
who ministered. Even when in an apparently dying state 
they would look up in our iaces and smile." 

She adds in another place, with deep natural feeling, 
*'It was so sad to see them die otfe idler another; we 
learned to love them so I " 

" We were trained," she says, " under the hospital 
nurses at home, receiving our instructions from them ; and — 
what we saw there of disobedience to medical orders and 
cruelty to patients would fill pages, and make you shudder* 
More of evil language was heard in one hour in a London 
hospital than met my ears during months in a militaiy 
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'I have the testimony of one of ihe gentlemen filling a high 
official situation at the hospital, (and who was at first 
opposed to the introduction of these ladies, or at least most 
doubtful of their success,) that they have up to this time 
succeeded; that strong prejudices have been overcome,' 
that there has been a purifying and harmonising infiuence 
at work since their arrival. The testimony borne by the 
ladies themselves to the courtesy of the medical men and 
the students, and the enjtire harmony with which they now 
work together, struck me even more. 

The same conquest was obtained by the volunteer ladies 
in the Crimea. One of them says, " So misrepresented 
were the army-sui*geons that the Sisters and Ladies feared 
them more than any other horrors." "We were told to 
expect rebufi*, discouragement, even insult. We never 
during this whole year experienced any other than assist- 
ance, encouragement, gentlemanly treatment, and, fix)m 
many, the most cordial kindness. -Of course there were 
some exceptions, but this was to be expected ; and in re- 
ference to the principle for which I am now pleading, ^^ the 
communion of labour/* I consider this testimony veiy 
satisfiictoiy. 



Prisons. 

J MUST now say a few words with regard to female ad- 
ministration in prisons. 

Afler the revelations made by Howard seventy or eighty 
years ago, and their immediate effect in rousing the atten- 
.,tion and S3rmpathy of Europe, one would have thought it 
impossible to fall back into the ghastly horrors he had dis- 
covered and exposed. Yet in 1816, his name was already 
•almost foi*gotten. The acts of parliament he had procured 
rwere become a dead letter, were openly and grossly violated. 
The very slow progress made by moral infiuences in the 
last century is very striking, taken in connection with the 
cold and formal scepticism wliich then found fiivour with 
men who fancied themselves philosophers, but were only 
leading a popular reaction against the formal theological 
superstitions of the previous centuiy. There was indeed, 
with much intellectual movement| a deadness' of feeling/ an 
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indifference to the well-being of the mosses, an utterly low 
standard of principle, religious, moral, political, wliich in 
these days of a more awakened public conscience seems 
hardly conceivable. We make slow work of it now ; we 
want a higher standard in high places ; but in diis at least 
we are improved, — men do not now diRpute tliat such or 
such things ought to be done, may be done, must be done ; 
unhappily they do dispute endlessly as to the how, the when, 
and the where, till th^ defeat their oavu purposes, aUow 
great principles to be shelved by wretched perplexities of 
detail, and shrink back, cowed by the passive, stolid resist* 
ance of ignorance and self-interest Forty years after the 
publication of Howard^s " State of Prisons," what was the 
state of the greatest prison in Englxmd ? \Vhen Elizabeth 
Fry ventured into tnat '* den of wild beasts,** as it was 
called, the female ward in Newgate, about 300 women were 
found crammed together, begging, swearing, drinking, fieht- 
ing, gambling, dancing, and dressing up in men*s clothes, 
and two jailors set to watch them, who stood jeering at the 
door, literally afraid to enter. Elizabeth Fiy would have 
been as safe 'in the men*s wards as among her o>vn sex; 
she would certainly have exemsed there an influence as 
healing, as benign, :is redeeming ; but nhe did well in the 
first instance, and in the then state of public feeling, to 
confine her efforts to the miserable women.* 

I know that there are many persons who would receive 
with a laugh of scorn or a shudder of disgust, the ideji of 
having virtuous, religious, refined, well-e(hicated womeiv. 
brought into contact with >vretched and depraved prisoners 
of the other sex. It would even be more revolting than 
the idea of a bom lady — a Florence Nightingiile, or a i^riwr* 
Anderson, or a Miss Shaw Stewart — nursing a wounded 
soldier, appeared only two years ago. Yet this is precisely 
what I wish to see tried. Captain Maconochie mentions the 
influence which his wife exercised over the most hardened 

* The Act of Parliament procured through lln. Fry's influence, 
ordered the appointment of matrons and female olHcers in all our pri- 
sons ; but DO provision has been made for their proper training, nor are 
the qualifications at all defined. 

Mv idea is that, besides a superior order of female superintendents, we 
should have lady visitors also, as it is like an infusion of fresh life and 
m^rflry . but I do not think that such visiting sliould be confined to the 
ue words. 
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and horrible criminals, the convicts at Norfolk Island : 
because she was fearless, and gentle, and & womauy those 
men respected her — they who respected nothing else in 
heaven or earth. It was something like the sanitaiy influ- 
ence which the surgeon's wife exercised over the cholera 
patients in a military hospital, and which I mentioned in my 
former Lecture.* Such instances might be multiplied;—- 
indeed many such cases are mattersof notoriety ; but so &t 
as I can see, they are always regarded as the consequence of 
accident, not the result of an essential law ; they have led 
to no &rther experiments, and no inference to guide us 
systematically has been drawn from them. 

In my Lecture last year I mentioned the employment of 
trained Sisters of Charity in some of the prisons of Pied- 
mont. When I was there a few months ago, I obtained, , 
by the courte^ of our ambassador, a written memorandum ~ 
of the rules and regulations applied to them, the conditions 
under which they were employed, and the price paid for 
their services to the religious institutions they belonged to. 
I think it imnecessary to give here the twenty-three articles 
of this regulation, which would not be applicable, at least 
only partially applicable, in this country. It appears that 
twenty-eight of these ladies are employed in ^ye reformatory 
prisons (one of which is for females, the others for men), 
and that eight of the other prisons {Carceri giudtztarte) are 
partly administered by tlie " SuorCj^^ but the number was ^ 
not nxed in each prison. 

In the general Report on the condition of the prisons, 
addressed to the Minister of the Interior, I found this para- 
graph, which I translate from the original Italian: — 

'*It is an indisputable fact that the prisons which are 
served by the Sisters are the best ordered, the most cleanly, 
and in all respects the best regulated in the country ; hence 
it is to be desired tliat the number should be increased ; 
and this is the more desirable because where the Sisters are 
not established, the criminal women are imder the charge of 
jailors of the other sex, which ought not to be tolerated." 

To this I add the testimony of the Minister himself from 
a private communication. " Not only have we experienced 
the advantage of employing the Sisters of Charity in the 
prisonsi in the supervision of the detailS| in distributing 

* « Siften of Cbaritj," p. 69. ' 
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food, preparing medicines, and nursing the sick in the in- 
firmaries ; but we find that the influence of these ladies on 
the minds of the prisoners, when recovering firom sickness, 
has been productive of the greatest benefit, as leading to 
permanent reform in many cases and a better frame of mind 
always : for this reason, among others, we have given them 
eveiy encouragement.**** 

Among the other reasons alluded to, the greater economy 
of the management was a principal one. It is admitted, 
even by those who are opposed to them, that in the admi- 
nistration of details these women can always make a given 
sum go much fiirther than the paid officials of the other 
sex. I must add that, in some of the prisons mentioned to 
me, canteens were allowed, where the prisoners, besides 
their rations, might purchase various indulgences. ThesQ 
canteens were placed under the direction of the Sisters; 
but as they protested against the sale of wine and brandy 
to the prisoners, except when medically prescribed, some 
disagreement arose between them and the other officialsi 
and I do not know how it terminated. 

Even at the risk of wearying you with this part of my 
subject, I will venture to describe, as briefly as I can, a 
certain reformatory prison of a very unusual kind, and 
which lefl a strong impression on my mind of the good that 
may be effected by very simple means. A prison governed 
chiefly by women — and the women as well as the menwh^ 
directed it responsible only to the Government, and not 
merely subordinate like the female officers in oui* prisons^— 
was a singular spectacle ; and I hope it will be distinctly 
imderstood that in describing what I have seen, it is not 
with any idea that these arrangements could be, or ought — 
to be, exactly imitated among us. I only suggest the ^ts 
as illustrative of the principle I advocate, and as worthy of 
the consideration of humane and philosophic thinkers. 

This prison at Neudorf is an experiment which as yet 
has only had a three years* trial, but it has so completely 
succeeded up to this time that they are preparing to 
oiganise eleven other prisons on the same plan. From u 

* In my former lectare, *' Sisters of Cbarity,** I have oUaded to the 
employment of women in the prisons of Piedmont My visit to Turin 
in November 1355, confirmed by personal knowledge and inquiry ths' 
t^timony already rec^ved on this point, 
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conversation I liad with one of the Govemment olQ^cers, I 
could understand that the economy of the administration is 
a strong recommendation^ as well as the moral success. Its 
origin is worth mentioning. It began by the efforts made 
by two humane ladies to find a rduge for those wretched 
creatures of their own sex who, after imdeigoing their 
term of punishment, were cast out of the prisons. These 
ladies, not finding -at hand any persons prepared to cany 
out their views, sent to France for two women of a religious 
order which was founded for the reformation of lost and* 
depraved women ; and two of the Sisters were sent from 
Angers accordingly. Afler a while this small institution 
attracted the notice of the Grovemment. It was taken in 
hand ofiicially, enlarged, and organised as a prison as well 
as a penitentiary ; the original plan being strictly adhered 
to, and the same management retained. 

At the time that I visited it, this prison consisted of 
several different buildings and a large garden enclosed by 
high walls. The inmates were divided into three cksses 
completely separated. The first were the criminals, the 
most desperate characters, brought there from the prisons 
at Vienna, and the very refuse of those prisons. They had 
been brought there six or eight at a time, fettered hand 
and foot, and guarded by soldiers and policemen. 
. The second class, drafted from the first, were called the 
penitents; they were allowed to assist in the house, to 
cook, and to wash, and to work in the garden, which last 
was a great boon. There were more than fifly of this class. 

The third class were the voluntaries, those who, when 
their term of piuiishment and penitence had expired, pre- 
ferred remaining in the house, and were allowed to do so. 
They were employed in work of which a part of the profit 
was retained for their benefit. There were about twelve 
or fourteen of this class. The whole niunber of criminals 
then in the prison exceeded 200, and they expected more 
the next day. 

To manage these imhappy, disordered, perverted creatures, 
there were twelve women, assisted by three chaplains, a 
suigeon, and a physician : none of the men resided in the 
house, but visited it every day. The soldiers and police 
officers, who had been sent in the first instance as guards 
and jailors, had been dismissed. The dignity, good sense^ 
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patience, and tendemen of this female board of manage* 
ment were extraordinary. The ventiLation and the clean- 
liness were perfect; while the food, beds, and furniture 
were of the veiy coarsest kind. The medical sapervision 
was important, where there was as much disease— -of 
frightful, phjsical disease— as there was of moral disease^ 
crime, and miserj. There was a surgeon and physician, 
who visited daily. There was a dispensary, under the care 
of two Sisters who acted as chief nurses and apothecaries. 
One of these was bu^ with the sick, the other went round 
with me. She was a little, active woman, not more than 
two or three and thirty, with a most cheerful £ice and 
bright, kind, dark eyes. She had been two years in the 
prison, and had previously received a careful training of 
five years— three years in the general duties of her vocation, 
and two years of medical training. She spoke with great 
intelligence of the differences of individual temperament, 
requiring a different medical and moral treatment. 

The SialeT who superintended the care of the criminals 
was the oldest I saw, and she was bright*looking also. 
The Superior, who presided over the whole establishment, 
had a serious look, and a pale, care*wom, but perfectly 
mild and dignified £ice. 

The difference between the countenances of those 
criminals who had lately arrived, and those who had been 
admitted into the class of penitents, was extraordinaiir. 
Tlie first were either stupid, gross, and vacant, or absolutely 
frightful from the predominance of evil propensities. The 
latter were at least humanised. 

When I expressed my astonishment that so small a_ 
number of women could manage such a set of wild and 
wicked creatures, the answer was " If we want assistance 
we shall have it ; but it is as easy ^vith our system to 
manage two hundred or three hundred as one hundred or 
fifly." She then added devoutly, " The power is not in 
ourselves, it is granted from above.*' It was plain that she 
had the most perfect fiiith in that power, and in the te^ 
which declared all things possible to &ith. 

We must bear in mind that here men and women were 
acting together ; that in all the regulations, religious and 
sanitaiy, there was mutual aid, mutual respect, an inter- 
change of experience ; but the women were subordinate 
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only to tho chief ciyil and ebclesiasdoal authoriQr ; the 
internal administration rested with them. 

I hope it will be remembered here, and in other parts of 
this essay, that I am not ai^fi^ng for any particular system 
of administration, or discipline, or kind or degree of punish- 
ment ; but merely for this principle, that whatever be the 
system selected as the best, it should be carried out by a 
due admixture of female influence and management com* 
bined with the man*s government.* 



RCFORMATORT SCHOOLS. 

If what I have said of the salutary effects of female 
influence in prisons carry any weight, yet more does it 
apply to the employment of superior women in the Re- 
fbrmatoiy schools for young criminals. Profligate boys, 
accustomed to see only the most coarse and depraved 
women (their own female relatives are in general exaipples 
of the worst class), would be especially touched and tamed 
by the mere presence of a better order of women. I observe 
that in the last report of the school at Mettrai, mention is 
made of the nine Sisters of Charity who are employed to 
.superintend the kitchen and infirmary ; which last consists 
of a ward with about ten beds, and a corridor where the 
Sisters receive the out-patients; and to the constant watch- 
fulness, medical skill, and gentle influence of these women 
much good w attributed. 

Mr. F. Hill, in his work on Crime, in speaking of the 
officials in the reformatory prisons for boys, says expressly 
that some of these officials ought to be women *' for the 
sake of female influence, and to call into action those 
&mily feelings, which Mr. Sidney Turner and Miss Car- 
penter think of such vital importance in the process of 
reformation.** This is precisely the principle for which 
I am pleading, and in organising the new reformatoiy 
institutions it might be advantageously kept in view. 

'* It should be remembered, adds Mr. Hill, " that up 
to the time of his commitment, a criminal has oflcn haa 

* Siiies this wm writtaa tiM prisons at Brixton and Fnlbam, men* 
tionsd in tlio inlivdactMy lotttf', hsro boon orgtniasd undor fSraiaie 
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xu) one to give him counsel or sympotlij, no Yirtaons 
parent or kind relative to feel for Him or guide liim aright, 
and that there is consequently in his case a void which is 
perhaps first filled up by a kind prison officer. This may 
account for the almost filial affection often shown, parti* 
cularly by the younger prifloners, toMrarda a good governor, 
chaplain, or matron/* What we' have now to do is to 
enlai*ge the application of this principle. 

The extreme difficulty of finding masters at the best of 
all our reformatory schools, that at RedhiU, was the sub- 
ject discussed in a meeting of benevolent and intelligent 
men, interested in tliis institution. I happened to be 
present. I heard the qualifications for a master to be set 
over tlicso unhappy little delinquents thus described:-— 
He must have great tenderness and kindness of heart, great 
power of calling forth and aympathising with the least 
manifestations of goodness or hopefulness; quick percep- 
tion of character; great firmness, and judgment, and 
command of temper ; skill in some hondicrafb, as carpen- 
tering and gardening ; a dignified or at least attractive 
presence, and good manners, — the personal qualities and 
appearance being found of consequence to impress the 
boys with respect. Now it is just possible that all these 
rare and admirable qualities, -some of which God has given 
in a larger degi*ee to the woman and others to the man, 
might be found conbined in one man; but such a man 
has not yet been met with, and many such would hardly 
be found for a stipend of 30/. or 40/. a year. Then, in 
this dilemma, instead of insisting on a combination of the 
paternal and the maternal qualifications in one person, 
might it not be possible, by associating some well educated" 
and well trained women in the administration of these 
schools, to produce the required influences — the tender- 
ness, the sympathy, the superior manners, and refined 
deportment on one hand, and the firmness and energy, the 
manly government, and skill in handicrafts and gardening, 
on the other ? This solution was not proposed by any one 
of the gentlemen who spoke ; it did not seem to occur to 
any one present ; and yet is it not worth consideration ? 
At all events I must express my conviction that, going 
on as they are now doing, without the combination of 
those influences which ought to represent in such a com- 
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munily the maternal and sisterly, as well as the paternal 
and fraternal, relations of jthe home, their efforts will be 
in vain: their admirable institution will ML to. pieces 
sooner or later, and people %vill attribute such a result to 
ereiy possible cause except the real one. 
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PEKITEimABIES AND HoUSES OF HEFtTGE. 

The reformatory schools for perverted and criminal girls 
present many more difficulties than those for boys. I do 
not know how it is intended to meet these especial difficul- 
ties, nor what consideration has as yet been given to them, 
nor in whose hands the administration of these reformatory 
schools is to be placed ; for all I have as yet heard upon 
the subject, and all the pamphlets and authorities I have 
been able to consult, have reference principally to the 
treatment of delinquent boys, and very little mention is 
made of the poor female children of tne '* perishing and 
dangerous class" — (/>«m/im^ and dangerous in every 
sense of these words they too surely are !) One thing 
is most certain, that in their case the supervision of pure- 
minded, humane, intelligent, and experienced men will .be 
as necessary as the feminine element in the reformatory 
schools for Doys ; and for similar reasons, medical know- 
ledge will be required in addition to the moral and 
religious influences. Tliis has, I think, obtained too little 
consideration, and it is one of great importance. 

It is worth noticing that a proposal, made during this 
session of parliament*, to aid the female penitentiaries by 
a grant of public money, however small, and thus obtain 
from the government the mere recognition of the existence 
of such institutions and their necessity, fell to the ground ; 
even the usual deprecatory intimation that it would be 
''considered and brought forward next session," -— the 
common device by which troublesome propositions are 
stifled or sliuffled off, — was not here vouchsafed: the 
motion was received with absolute silence, and set aside 
by a few words from the speaker. 

I can conceive that there might be many reasons for this 

• Jul/ 15, 1856. 
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reluctance to disccus such themes officially. It might noti 
only offend the nice decorum of our House of Commons ; 
it might perhaps awaken in some generous and conscien- 
tious mindi a keener touch of retrospectiTe pity, a more 
acute and self-reproachful pain. Let us, therefore, set the 
past aside ; let us accept the excuse that a &r lower stand- 
ard of feeling and opinion existed on this miserable subject 
some years ago ; and let us think with gratitude of the 
more hopeful present, of the wiser and better future which 
we may anticipate both for men and women. 

And since these female reformatories must erentually 
find their place among the .public exigencies to be con- 
sidered, one may ask, what makes the case of poor, 
depraved, delinquent girls &r worse in itself, &r more 
difficult to deal with, fiir more hopeless altogether, than 
that of depraved delinquent boys ? How is it that, below 
the lowest class of men, there is a lower class of womeui 
abased by the total loss of self-ren)ect, and perverse from 
a sense of perpetual wrong ? It is so, we are told ; but 
why is it so? Does it arise firom the greater delicacy 
of the organisation — from the perpetual outrage to the 
nature of the creature thus sacrificed 7 I cannot go into 
these questions at present. I must leave them to be con- 
sidered and settled by such of our medical men and our 
clergy who may be — what all of them ought to be — 
what our Saviour was on earth — moralists and philo- 
sophers ; for these questions are of the deepest import, 
and must be settled sooner or later. Meantime it is 
allowed that the female reformatories^ now existing are 
utterly insignificent and inadequate in comparison to the 
existing amount of evil and misery; it is allowed that 
they present peculiar and unmanageable difficulties, that 
they are not successful, even the best of them. You hear 
it said that a hundredfold of the money, the labour, 
expended on them ought not to be regarded as thrown 
away, if but one soul out of twenty were redeemed fix)m 
perdition. All very proper and very pious. But how is 
it that in this case nineteen souls out of the twenty are 
supposed to be consigned to a perdition past cure, past 
hope, past help 7 The truth is, that it is not merely the* 
peculiar difficulties, nor the horror of corrupting infiuences, 
which interpose to prevent success: it is the incredible 
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inaahness and almost incredible nuBtakes of those who 
ignorantly, but in perfect good Mth and self-complacencyi 
tindertake a task which requires ail the aid of long train* 
ing, eitperience, and knowledge, combined with the im<* 
pulses of benevolence, the support of religious £iith,— • 
and, I will add, a genuine vocation such as I have seen 
in some characters. 

When I was at Turin, I visited im institution for the 
redemption of '' unfortunate girls ** (as they call themselves*, 
poor creatures 1), which appeared to me peculiarly suc- 
cessful. I did not consider it perfect, nor could all its 
details be imitated here. Yet some of the na^urar princi- 
ples, recognised and carried out, appeared to me most 
important. It seemed to have achieved for female victims 
and delinquents what Mettrai has done for those of the 
other sex. 

This institution (called at Turin il Rejugio^ the Hefuge) 
was founded nearly thirty years ago by a " good Christian," 
whose name was not given to me, but who still lives, a 
very old man. When his means were exhausted he had 
recourse to the Marquise de Barol, who has from that time 
devoted her life, and the greater part of her possessions, to 
the objects of this institution. 

In die Memoirs of Mrs. iPryf there maybe found a letter 
which Madame de Barol addressed to her on the subject of 
this institution and its objects, when it had existed for three 
or four vears only. The letter is dated 1829, and is very 
interesting. Madame de Barol told me candidly, in 1855, 
that in the commencement she had made mistakes : she had 
been too severe. It had required twenty years of reflection, 
experience, and the most able assistance, to work out her 
purposes. 

The institution began on a small scale with few inmates : 
it now covers a lai*ge space of groimd, and several ranges of 
buildings for various departments, all connected, and yet 
most carefully separated. There are several distinct gardens 

• 

* If yoa ask a G:ood-lookin^ girl in an hospital, or the infirmary of a 
trorkhoose, what u her condition of life, she will perhaps answer, ** If 
yon please, ma'am, I'm an unfortunate girl," in a tone of languid indif- 
ference, as if it were a profession like any other. If she were to answer, 
** If you please, ma'am, I'm a social eTil,** it would mean the same thing, 
and the one denomination would he aa true aa the other, 
. t Vol ii. p. 8a. 
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endosed by these buildings, and the green trees and flowers 
give an appearance of checriulnefls to the whole. 

There is, first, a refuge for casual and extreme wretched* 
Hess. A certificate from a priest or a physician is required^ 
but oflen dispensed with. I saw a child brought into this 
place by its weeping and despairing mother — a child about 
ten years old, and in a fearful state. There was no certifi- 
cate in this case, but the wretched little creature was taken 
in at once. There is an infirmaiy admiraby managed by a 
good physician and two medical Sisters of a religious order* 
There are also convalescent wards. These parts of the 
building are kept separate, and the inmates cardddly dassedi 
all the younger patients being in a separate ward. 

In the penitentiary and schools, forming the second 
department, the young girls and children are kept distinct 
fix>m the elder ones, and those who had lately entered firom 
the others. I saw about twenty girls under the age of 
fifteen, but only a few together in one room. Only a few 
were tolerably handsome; many looked intelligent and 
kindly. In one of these rooins I found a tame thrush hop- 
ping about, and I remember a girl with a sofl face crumbling 
some bread for it, saved from her dinner. Keading, writings 
plain work, and embroidery are taught, also cooking, and 
otlier domestic work. A certain number assisted by rota- 
tion in the large, lightsome kitchens, and the general 
service of the house, but not till they had been there soihe 
months, and had received badges for good conduct. There 
are three gradations of these badges of merit, earned by 
various terms of probation. It was quite clear to me that 
these badges were worn with pleasure : whenever I fixed_ 
my eyes upon the little bits of red or blue ribbon, attached 
to the dress, and smiled approbation, I was met by a 
responsive smile — sometimes by a deep, modest blush. 
Tlie third and highest order of merit, which was a certifi- 
cate of good conduct and steady industry during three 
years at least, conferred the privilege of entering an order 
destined to nurse the sick in the infirmary, or entrusted to 
keep order in the small classes. They had also a still 
higher privilege. And now I come to a part of the institu-** 
tion which excited my strongest sympathy and admiration. 
Appended to it is an infant hospital for tne children of the 
veiy lowest orders— children bom diseased or defoiined, or 
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maimed hy accidents,— -epileptic or crippled. In this 
hospital were thirtr-two poor suffering infants, carefully 
tended b/ such of the penitents as had earned this privilege. 
On a rainy day I found these poor little things taking their 
duly exercise in a long airy corridor. Over the clean 
fihining floor was spread temporarily a piece of coarse grey 
drugget that their feet might not dip ; and so they were 
led along, creeping, crawling, or trying to walk or run, 
with bandaged heads and limbs— carefully and tenderly 
helped and watched by the nurses, who were themselves 
tmder the supervision of one of the religious Sisters already 
mentioned. 

There is a good dispensary, well supplied with common 
medicines, and served by a well instructed Sister of Charity, ' 
with the help of one of the inmates whom she had trained. 

Any inmate is free to leave the Refuge whenever she 
pleases, and may be received a second time, but not a third 
time. 

I was told that whea these girls leave the institution, 
after a probation of three or four years, there is no difHculty 
in finding them good places, as servants, cooks, washer- 
women, and even nurses ; but all do not leave it. Those 
who, aifler a residence of six years, preferred to remain, 
might do so: they were devoted to a religious and laborious 
life, and lived in a part of the building which had a sort of 
conventual sanctity and seclusion. They are styled ^Ues 
Madeleines *' (Magdalens). I saw sixteen of sudi ; and I 
had the opportunity of observing them. They were all 
superior in countenance and organisation, and belonged 
apparently to a better class. They were averse to re- 
entering the world, had been disgusted and himiiliated by 
their bitter experience of vice, and disliked or were imfitted 
for servile occupations. They had a manu&ctoir of arti- 
ficial flowers, were skilful embroiderers and needlewomen, 
and supported themselves by the produce of their work. 
They were no longer objects of pity or dependent on 
charity : they had become objects of respect — and more 
than respect, of reverence. One of them who had a talent 
for music, Madame de Barol had caused to be properly 
instructed: she was the oipinist of the chapel and the 
music mistress : she had taught several of her companions 
to sing. A piano stood in the centre of the room, and they 
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executed a little concert for us: eveiything was done 
easily and quietly^ without effort or display. When I 
looked in the fiices of these young women~-the eldest was 
not more than thirty-— so serene, so healthful, and in some 
instances so dignified, I found it difficult to recall the depth 
of misery, degradation and disease out of which they had 
risen. 

The whole number of inmates was about 140, without 
reckoning the thirty-two sick children. Madame de Barol 
said that this in£mt hospital was a most efficient means of 
thorough reform ; it called out what was best in the dispo- 
sition of the penitents, and was indeed a test of the charac-^ 
ter and temper.* 

If this institution had been more in the country, and if 
some of the penitents (or patients), whose robust physique 
seemed to require it, could have been provided wiUi plenty 
of work in the open air, such as gardening, keeping cows 
or potdtry, &c, I should have considered the arrangements, 
lor a Catholic countiy, perfect. They are calculated ta 
fulfil aU the conditions of moral and physical convalescence ; 
early rising; regular, active, useful employment; thorough 
cleanliness; the strictest order; an even, rather cool 
temperature ; abundance of light and fresh air ; and more 
than these, religious hope wisely and kindly cultivated; 
companionship, cheerfulness, and the opportunity of exer- 
cising the sympathetic and benevolent affections. 

If these conditions could be sidopted in some of the female 
penitentiaries at home, I think failure would be less common ; 
but since the difficulty of redemption is found to be so great. 



* The above account of the Penitentiar^r at Turin, is from memoranda . 

made on the spot, and from verbal information in November 1855. I 

I have since received (while this sheet is going through the press^ a | 

letter from a very accomplished and benevolent ecclesiastic, containing j 

some farther particulars relative to Madame de Barol's Institution. U j 

appears that tne number of inmates is at present 200. 

The Refnge itself, and the ground on which it stands, were purchased 
bv the Government, after Madame de Barol had expended a large sum 
or money in the original arrangements. The Government granted 
10,000 fVancs a year to the necessary expenses, and have since made over 
the Penitentiary to the Commonalty of Turin ; but the hospital for the 
children, and the convent with the gardens adjoining, have been erected < 

on land belonging to Madame de Barol, and at her sole expense. The 
^fant hospital contains 80 beds. The whole institution is managed by 
Madame de Barol, and she has the entire control of the funds which the 
dty has placed at her disposal in addition to those contributed by herself 
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ahotild we not take the more thought for prevention? 
Among the cauaes of the evil are some which I should not 
like to touch upon here : but there are others, and not the 
least important, which may be discussed without offence. 
The small payment and the limited sphere of employment 
allotted to the women of the working classes are mentioned 
by a competent witness as one of the causes of vice leading 
I to crime. *' Much I believe would be done towards securing 

].. the virtue of the female sex, and therefore towards the 

general diminution of profligacy, if the practical injustice 
¥rere put an end to by which women are excluded £nom 
manv kinds of employment for which they are naturally. 

Suahfied. The general monopoly which Uie members of 
^e stronger sex have established for themselves is surely 
most unjust, and, like all other kinds of injustice, recoils 
on its perpetrators."* The same writer observes in another 
place :-— '^ The payment for the labour of females in this 
oountiy is often so small as to demand, for obtaining an 
honest living, a greater power of endurance and self-control 
than can reasonably be expected." 

Here then is the direct testimony of an experienced man, 
that the more we can employ women in work fitted to their 
powers, the stronger the barrier we shall oppose to misezy 
and intemperance, and more especially to that pestilence 
^ which walketh in darkness," and to whjoh we can hardly 
bring ourselves to give a name. 



I 



( Workhouses. 

I ooiix now to an institution peculiar to ourselves; and 
truly can I aflirm that if ever the combination of female 
irith masculine supervision were imperatively needed, it ig 
in an English parish workhouse. Really it is not without 
a mingled feeling of shame and fear that I approach t 
subject. I shall be told that it is vexy un-English ] ^ 
rery unpatriotic to expose our social delinquenci< ^^^ 
particularly as I have just been praising some fbt^ ^ 
institutions. It is not an excuse for ub that on some p^ 
other nations are as bad as ourselves or worse ; but i^ ! 
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dingraoe to tii if tbej are in advance on thoee rexy points 
where publicity and freedom of diBcuaaion ought to have 
ihielded ua fit>m mistake. 

I have aeen many workhouses and of all grades. The 
regulation of details raries in different parishes. Some are 
admirably dean, and, as far as mere machineiy can go, 
admirably managed; some are dirty and ill rentilated; 
and one or two, as we learn from recent disclosures, quite 
in a disgraceful state : but whatever the arrangement and 
condition, in one thing I found all alike ; ~- the want of 
'a proper moral supervision. I do not say this in the gixMsest [ 

tense ; though even in that sense, I have known of things I 
could hardly speak of. But surely I may say there is want 
of proper moral supervision where the most vulgar of 
human beings are set to rule over the most vulgar ; where 
the pauper is set to manage the pauper ; where the ignorant 
govern the ignorant ; where the aged and infirm ministei: 
to the aged and infirm ; where every softening and elevating^ 
influence is absent, or of rare occurrence, and eveiy hard- 
ening and depraving influence continuous and ever at hand^ 
Never did I visit any dungeon, any abode of crime or 
miseiy, in any country, which lefl the same crushing sense [ • 

of sorrow, indignation, and compassion — almost despair— « ! 

as some of our English workhouses. Never did I see morq [ 

clearly what must be the inevitable consequences, where 
the feminine and religious infiucnces are ignored; wherq 
what we call charity is worked by a stem, hard machineiy ; t 

where what we mean for good is not bestowed but infiicted 
on others, in a spirit not pitiful nor merciful, but reluctant [ 

and adverse, if not cruel. Perhaps those who hear me may, 
not all be aware of the origin of our parish workhouses ? 
They were intended to be religious and charitable institu- 
tions, to supply the place of those conventual hospitals and 
charities which with their revenues were suppressed by 
Henry VIII. For our Reformation I am thankful, as those 
should be to whom liberty of thought is dear ; but I cannot 
help wishing, with Dr. Arnold, that in our country it had 
been carried out by purer minds and cleaner hands ; that 
<< the badness of the agents had not disgraced the goodness I j 

of the cause;*' that in rooting up evils and abuses, long 
rooted charities had not also been torn up. I cannot say 
that as yet our parish workhouses have replaced them, in 
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this sense. The epithet charitatle oould never be applied 
to any parish workhouse I have seen. Our machine charity 
is as much charity in the Christian sense as the praying 
machines of the Tartars are piety. 

The purpose of a workhouse is to be a refuge to the 
homeless, houseless, helpless poor; to night-wanderers; to 
orphan children ; to the lame and blind ; to the aged, who 
Lere lie down on their last bed to die. 
. The number of inmates varies in different parishes at 
different seasons, from 400 to 1000. In the great London 
unions it is generally from 500 to 2000. In &e Liverpool 
workhouse the number is oflen as high as 3000. 

These institutions are supported by a variable tax, paid 
80 reluctantly, with so little sympathy in its purpose, that 
the wretched paupers seem to be regarded as a sort of parish 
locusts sent to devour the substance of the rate-payers, — . 
as the natural enemies of those who are taxed for their sub- 
sistence, — almost as criminals; and I have no hesitation in 
saying that the convicts in some of our jails have more 
charitable and more respectful treatment than the poor in 
our workhouses : hence a notion prevails among the working 
classes that it is better to be a criminal than a pauper; 
better to go to a jail than a workhouse; and to all appear- 
ance it is so. 

The adminiHtration of the parish funds for tlie purposes of 
charity is in the hands of a board of parish officers, who are 
elected — but I do not know on what principle of selection -^ 
to discharge one of the most sacred trusts that can be exer- 
cised by any responsible human being. 

Between the poor and tlieir so-called " guardians," the 
bond is anything but charity. I have known men among 
them conscientious and kindly, and willing to give time 
and trouble ; but in a board of guardians the gentlemen, that 
is, the well educated, intelligent, and compassionate, are 
generally in a minority, and am do little or nothing against 
Sie passive resistance to all innovation, the most obdiuate 
prejudices, the most vulgar jealousy. A gentleman who 
had served tlie office said to me, ** I am really unfit to be a 
poor-law guardian ; I have some vestige of humanity lefl in 
me!" 

Under these guardians are the officials, who are brought 
into immediate contact with the poor; a master and a 
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matron, who keep theacoounta, distribute food and clothing, 
and keep order. Among them, some are respected and 
. lovedf others hated or feared ; some are kindly and intelli* , j 

L gent, others of the lowest grade.* What were the ante- I 

\ cedents of these officials, what the qualifications required, 
I and upon whom rested the deep responsibility of the choice, 
> I never clearly imderstood. In one workhouse the master 
had been a policeman ; in another, the keeper of a small' 
public-house ; in another, he had served in the same work- 
house as porter. Where the duties are merely mechanical,' 
and nothing required but to work the material machinery of 
a stringent system, this may answer veiy well. The sub- 
ordinates arc not of a higher ^prade, except occasionally the 
school-masters and school-mistresses, whom I have some- 
times found struggling to perform their duties, sometimes 
quite unfitted for them, and sometimes resigned to routine 
and despair. 

In the wards for the old and the sick, the intense 
vulgarity, the melancholy dulncss, mingled with a strange 
licence and levity, are dreadful. I attribute both the 
dulncss and the levity to the total absence of the religious 
and the feminine element. 

But you will say, how can the religious clement be want- 
ing ? Is there not always a chaplain 7 The chaplain has ! 
seemed to me, in such places, rather a religious accident, than \ 
a religious clement : when most good and zealous, his cait ' ! 
be no constant and pervading influence. When he visits a { 
ward to read and pmy once a week, perhaps there is decorum 
in his presence; the oaths, tlie curses, the vile language 

* In an instance which came to my knowledge the matron of a work- 
house, who had many hundreds of poor people under her control, died 
from the effects of intemperance. In one of the great London work- 
houses, I met with a master and matron of whom I had heard great i 
praise, as quite exemplary in their calling — ** excellent people " — '* tried \ 
ser>*ants of the porish*' — •* most respectable." They spoke to me with • 
^reat intelligence of their duties and responsibilities, and the state of the •} 
mmates. 2^othing could be better than the discipline of the house, so ,< 
far as it was apparent to guardians and visitors. The man wus a candi- . { 
date for the governorship of one of our chief metropolitan prisons, and 'j 
showed mo with pride a heap of written testimonials as to his character, i 
fitness, &c Two months afterwards, these same otHcials were dismissed ? 
for robbery to a great extent of the provisions, besides various other . ; 
misdemeanors. In another large workhouse the paid matron, set to i 
keep order in the ward of disorderly women, was found dead drunk '^ 
oathefloor, and the inmates laughing and jeering at her, j 

I 
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cease, ihe rolgar strife .is silenced— -to recommence the 
moment his back is turned. I know one instance in which 
the chaplain had been ill for two months, and no one had 
supplied his place, except for the Sunday services, where 
the bed-ridden poor cannot attend. I remember an in* 
stance in which the chaplain had requested that the poor 
profligate women might be kept out of his way : — they had 
indeed shown themselves somewhat obstreperous and irre- 
verent.* I saw, not long ago, a chaplain of a great work* 
house so dirly and sliabby,^at I should have mistaken him 
for one of tlie paupers. In doing his duty he would fling a 
surplice over his dirty, torn coat, kneel down at the entrance 
of a ward, not even giving himself the trouble to advance 
to the middle of the room, hurry over two or three prayers, 
heard from the few beds nearest to him, and then off to 
another ward. Tlie salary of this priest for the sick and 
the poor was twenty poimds a year. This, then, is the 
religious element; — as if religion were not the necessary, 
inseparable, ever-present, informing spirit of a Christian 
charitable institution, but rather something extraneous and 
occasional, to be taken in set doses at set times. To awaken 
the &ith, to rouse the conscience, to heal the broken in 
spirit, to light up the stupificd faculties of a thousand 
imhappy, ignorant, debased human beings congi*egated 
together, — can a chaplain going his weekly rounds suflice 
£>r this ? 

Then as to the feminine element, I will describe it. In/ 
a great and well-ordered workhouse, under conscientious 
management, I visited sixteen wards, in each ward from 
fifteen to twenty-five sick, aged, bed-ridden, or, as in some 
cases, idle and helpless poor. In each ward all the 
assistaiice given and all the supervision were in the hands 
of one nurse and a '* helper,** both chosen from among the 
pauper women who were supposed to be the least immoral 
and drunken. The ages of the nurses might be firom 
sixty-five to eighty; the assistants were younger.f I 

* Perhaps he wastiot so much to blame. <* Over the younger womea 
in workhouses authority is powerless ; -they will not listen to the clergy-> 
man, even could he specially address himself to them. I do not know 
how these are to be reached by any existing means." Such is the testi- 
mony of an exemplary clergyman, a chaplain in a workhouse. 

t ^The number of inmates under medical treatment in the year 1854 
in the London workhouses, was over 60,000, omitting one workhonso 
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j recollect seeing, in a provincial workhouse, a trard in 

' which were ten old women all helpless and bedridden : to 

nurse them was a decrepit old woman of sevcnt^i lean, and 

\ withered, and feeble ^ ; and her assistant was a girl with 

/ one eye, and scarcely able to see with the other. In a 

ward where I found eight paralysed old women, the nurse 

' being equally aged, the helper vras a girl who had lost the 

^ use of one hand. Only the other day I saw a pauper nurse 

in a sick ward who liad a wooden leg. I remember no 

cheerful faces : when the features and deportment were not 

j debased by drunkenness, or stupidity, or iU-hiunour, they 

I were melancholy, or sullen, or bloated, or harsh:— and 

I these are the sisters of charity to whom our sick poor are 

I confided I 

In one workhouse the nurses had a penny a week and 
extra beer ; in another the allowance had been a shilling a 
month, but recently withdrawn by the guardians from mo- 
tives of economy. The matron told me that while this 
allowance continued, she could exercise a certain power 
over the mu-ses — she could stop their allowance if tliey did 
not behave well ; now slie has no hold on them I In 
another workhouse, I asked the matron to point out one 
whom she considered the best conducted and most efficient 
i ■ j nurse. She pointed to a crabbed, energetic-looking old 
i; J woman : " She is active, and cleanly, and to be depended 
'i f on so long as we can keep her from drink. But they all 
j drink 1 Wlienever it is their turn to go out for a few 
\ hours they come back intoxicated, and have to be put to 
J bed :" — put to bed intoxicated in the wards they are set to 
] rule over I 

i The patients oflcn hate the nurses, and have not fear or 
j respect enough to prevent them firom returning their bad 

J language and abuse. Of the sort of attention paid to help- 
less creatures under their care you may perhaps form some 
. idea. I know that in one workhouse a poor woman could 
' get no help but by bribery : any little extra allowance of 
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(the Marylcbone). There are 70 paid nurses, and 500 pauper nursea 
and assistants. One half of these nurses are above 50, one quarter above 
£0, many not less than 70, and some more than 80 years old." — ReporL 

* As the unpaid pauper nurses have some little additional allowance 
of tea or beer, it is not unusual for the medical attendant to send such 
poor, feeble, old women as require some little indulgejice to be nurses in 
the nek wards. 
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tea or sugar left by pitying friends went in this manner. 
The friends and relations, themselves poor, who came to 
Tisit some bedridden parent, or mamied husband, or 
idiotic child, generally brought some trifle to bribe the 
nurses; and I have heard of a nurse in one of the great 
London woridiouses, who made five shillings a week by 
thus fleecing the poor inmates and their friends in pennies 
and sixpences. Those who would not pay this tax were 
neglected, and implored in rain to be turned in their bods. 
The matron knows that these things exist, but she has no 
power to prerent them ; she exercises no moral authority : 
she sees that the beds are clean, the floor daily scoured, Uie 
food duly distributed ; what granny may be exercised in 
her absence by these old hags, her deputies, she has no 
means of knowing ; for the wretched creatures under their 
care dare not complain, knowing how it would be visited 
upon them. I will not now torture you by a description of 
what I know to have been inflicted and endured in these 
abodes of pauperism,— >the perpetual scolding, squabbling, 
nwearing. Neither peace, nor forbearance, nor mutual 
respect is there, nor reverence, nor gratitude. What per- 
haps has shocked me most was to discover, in the comer of 
one of these wards, a poor creature who had seen better 
days : to be startled when I Went up to speak to one whoso 
features or countenance had attractca me, by being answered 
in the unmistakeable tone and language of the well-lpred 
and the well-bom : and this has happened to me, not once, 
but several times. I never can imdcrstand why some dis- 
crimination should not be shown, unless it be that not' one 
of those employed is of a grade, mental or moral, to be en- 
trusted with such a power of discrimination. It is thought 
that no distinction ought to be made, where the necessary 
condition of entrance— poverty — ^is common to all ; that no 
more regard should be nad in the workhouse to the causes 
and antecedents of poverty than in a prison to the causes 
and antecedents of crime. Then there is the rule, that this 
refuge for the poor man is to be made as distasteful to the 
poor man as possible. But cannot some means be used to 
exclude the imdeserving ? Why should this last home of 
the poor be not only distasteful but deteriorating 7 

In some workhouses many who can work will not, and 
there is no power to compel them. In others, the inmates 
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are confined to such labour as is degrading and dif^pnaccful — - 
the sort of labour which is a punishment m prisons, —which 
excites no fiiculty of attention, or hope, or sympathy,— 
which contemplates neither utility nor improvement^ — 
such as picking oakum, &c. ; and this has been laid down 
lest there should exist some kind of competition injurious 
to tradesmen. Now this is surely a cruel and short-sighted 
policy, equally unjust and injurious.* 

Besides the sick and the miserable, there are also to be 
found the vicious, the reckless, ^e utterly depraved ; and 
I could not discover that there is any system of gentle 
religious discipline which aimed at the reforming of the 
bad, or the separation of the bad from the good, except 
in one of our great metropolitan workhouses. The depntved 
women bring contamination with them ; the unwed mothers, 
who come to lie-in, go out laughing, with a promise to 
come again; and they do come again and again for the 
same purpose. The loudest tongues, the most violent 
tempers, the she-bullies as they are called, always are the 
best off; the gentler spirit sinks down, lies still, perhaps for 
six, or eight, or twelve years— -I have seen such,-— and so 
waits for death. 

I must speak strongly on this point, because it is chiefly, 
in respect to the female inmates, tliat workhouses have 
been the fruitful seminaries of vice ; and it is here that 
the supervision of superior women is most required. None 
of the so-called guardians of the poor take into consideration 
a truth, imdcniable and sacred, that you cannot train* a 

* It originated with the petty tradesmen tfaemselveA, and the motives 
are, thcreforet easily understood. In Dixon's Life of Howard we find an ' 
account of the changes introduced by Joseph II. into the Maiton de 
Force at Ghent. Ail work was discontinued which could interfere with 
the interests of the manufacturers. The rooms were to be less clean and 
comtbrtable; the sojourn was to bo made as disagreeable as possible; 
idleness introduced disease and vice; and the result was found to be 
dreadfully demoralising to tho inmates, and not serviceable to those 
whom it was intended to protect 

There is an excellent essay on Pauper Labour in the ''Transactions of 
the Society for the Promotion of Social Science for 1858," by Mr. George 
Carr, master of the Liverpool workhouse. He insists upon it that all 
gratuitous relief to the able-bodied should be put an end to; that they 
should be made to work, and paid for their work. He describes the 
system on which this may be done in the case of the lazy and vicious of 
both sexes without wrong to any one, and, after a three years* trial, has 
proved the practicability of the system. The present general system of 
Workhouse management he seems to consider as a complete failure. 

X 3 
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girl without calling out the ^mily feeling. It ruins tli< 
nature of the creature to be brought up absolutely inde- 
pendent of all affections, reared under an impersonal parent 
like chickens hatched by steam. The substitute for th< 
Either is the manager; for the mother, the matron. N< 
one cares for her, and she cares for no one. What wondei 
if she grows up selfish, cunning, lazy, reckless 7 Questioi 
' some of these girls; — Such a one '' has been in the ' house 
ten or twelve or sixteen years,** or ''all her life,*' as i: 
may be : — " Doesn't know who her father was ;" " Doesn'i 
remember her mother ;" '' Thinks she has a brother some- 
where ;*' '' Has heard of an aunt, but does not know where 
she lives;" ''Has no friend or relation in the 'house';' 
"Doesn't know any one outside." Is not this pitifull 
What impulse of healthy, human, womanly nature can be 
awakened in these girls except through some gentle wo- 
manly influences, which alone could replace the fsLmUy 
relationships 7 And are these to be £r)rstcmatically shut out 1 
" The girls are worse than the boys, exclaim the wrathful 
guardi^uis and despairing chaplains — " twenty times more 
unmanageable." Of course they are; for in them the 
divine law of nature is more coarsely and cruelly violated. 
The number of females committed from the workhouses 
to two London prisons was, in the year 1856, nearly 500. 
In 1857 the number had increased. The visiting justices, 
in their Report, express their opinion " that if more attention 
were paid in workhouses to classification and other arrange- 
ments of a reformatory character, there would be much less 
necessity for sending so many of the inmates to prison ; 
and are strengthened in this belief from the fact of the veiy 
great difference in the numbers that are sent from some of 
the workhouses in comparison with others." People cry out 
shame that our prisons should be better, more desirable, 
places than our workhouses: are we then to make our 
prisons worse, or our workhouses better 7 

The young women sent out of the reformatory prisons at 
Fulham, and at Golden Bridge, near Dublin, are capable of 
taking respectable places as servants ; and they are over- 
looked for two years afler their removal by the ladies con- 
nected with the management of these prisons. The young 
women discharged from a workhouse (imconvicted of any 
' crime) are oftoi to an incredible degree corrupted| and 
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generallj ignorant and helpless in all practical things.* No 
one cares for them. No supervision of clergymen or ladies is 

* exercised or authorised, as is the case wim the prisoners. 
There is the strongest prejudice against taking them for ser- 
vants. They form Uie class from vrhich the hordes of wretched 
creatures who infest our streets are mainly supplied. Afler 
remaining out of the workhouse a few weeks, or a few 
months, they return, not so ignorant, but more positively 

• vicious than thej left. In one workhouse that I know of, 
out of 800 girls discharged when of an ago to cam their 
bread, two-diirds iretumcd to be the wretched mothers of 
wretched in&nts, swelling the mass of destitute inmates, 
and adding to the parish expenses.f It is astonishing that 
the poor-law guardians do not see that to encourage some 
moral and preventive influences within the walls of the 
workhouse must, in the long run, diminish the burthens on 
the ratepayers. 

When it was said that in a certain workhouse the out- 
door relief bestowed had been distributed to creatures 
penned up for hours in foul air, who had waited for the 
bread doled out with curses, and received with sullen un- 
thankfulness, as if they had been dogs ; the answer was 
that many of these unhappy beings had become, from their 
perverted instincts, their j^crcc natures, their base insolence, 
and servile cunning, little better than brutes ; and that *^ it 
was complimenting them too highly to compare them to* 
dogs 7 ^* But what has made them so ? It is the system 
of which I complain, which brings a vulgar and a brutal 
power to bear on vulgarity and brutality, the bad and 
defective organisation to bear on one bad and defective ; so 
you increase and multiply, and excite as in a hot-bed all 
the material of evil, instead of neutralising it with good : 
and thus leavened you turn it out on society to contaminate 

* For instance, we are told of some poor workhouse (prls from fifleea 
to eighteen years old who were taken into the St. Joseph's Institute. 
** The use of knives and forks was unknown to them ; the hall mat . 
seldom failed to trip them up ; they had not presence of mind enough to * 
carry a can of water ; and it remiired practice to enable them to get up 
and down stairs without falling." 

t Of 326 girls sent out of one workhouse, 110 were known to have been 
subsequently led into infhmy and vice. In another workhouse, of 809 

Slrls sent out, 209 were returned upon the parish in a deplorable state, 
ue unmarried woman in another workhouse came back mom times to 
be confined. 
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all arotuid.* What has ground humanity out of them, but 
a fljstem which ignores the force of the natural and domestic 
relations, and trusts to no influence but a mere machinery ? 
A keeper of a prison once relating how his wife had at last 
^reformed a notorious drunkard, who had been many times' 
in prison, and was considered incorrigible, — " Ma*am," 
said he, " she talked to him as a mother talks to a son ; 
he got to dread her sair face more than a policeman or a 
sheriff." This reminds me of the speech of the poor wounded 
soldier to one of the lady nurses at Kulali : ^' You are as 
good to me as a mother, said he, looking up in her face, 
*' and better than a mother, for all that I know I " A great, 
tall, working man was pouring out some domestic story 
to a friend of mine, when, stopping sliort, he said, '' I 
beg your pardon, ma*am, but I was just speaking out to 
you as if you were my sister I " Now it is just this motherly 
and sisterly inHuence which I want to see carried out into 
the social relations; and I am persuaded that something 
of the mother's authority and the sister's tenderness does 
sanctify every woman in the eyes of men where she is 
called upon and authorised to work out social good.f 

All the ladies who went to tlie Crimea bear imiform 
testimony to the excellent feeling of the poor men towards 
them. '^ Tlieir submission and respect were quite filial, 
almost childlike,'* said one of these ladies with emotion. 
These soldiers had probably no other idea of a lady than 
might be gained from a distant sight of their ofHccrs' wives, 
in riding habits, figuring at a review. The effect therefore 
which genuine ladyhood, dignified,' quiet, refined, com- 

* That I may not be accused of exaggeration, I refer to the excellent 
lecture of the Kev. J. S. Brewer, for many years a workhouse chaplain 
(see Lectures to Ladies on Practical Subjects^ p. 271 \ and also to a tract 
published more recently fin 1857), entitled MetntpoUtan Worihouses and 
their Intnates, which has done, I believe, infinite good, and contains some 
most interesting particulars, not only as to the characters and condition 
of our own poor, but the management of some of the institutions at Paris. 
I have mentioned in the prefatory letter the improvements which have 
taken place in some few isolated workhouses since this essay was first 
published ; but these are so far from general, and the evils of the whole 
. system so monstrous, that I hare allowed the passage to stand as origin- 
ally written. 

t The Roman Catholics understand this well, and their application of 
the words mother and sister as titles has been laughed at ; ^et everyone 
feels their power and significance ; and if there be a power in thenii and 
it be perfectly innocent, why thoold they not be nsed? 
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passionate^ produced on their minds when brought into 
daily intimate relation with them, was that mingled admi- 
ration and rererence, which the good of each sex ought 
to feel for the other, which the real lady will always inspire. 
These soldiers, we are told, could think and speak of 
nothing but ^* angels ** just descended to earth, and would 
not hare been much more astonished had these ^' angels '* 
suddenly returned to Hearen through the roof or through 
the window. But the time will come when these things 
will excite as much love and rererence, and less astonish** 
ment. The same observations apply to the ministiy of 
ladies in a workhouse.* 

I should say, fix>m what I have seen, that it is in the 
men's wards of the woikhouses, and vet more especiallj 
those of the boys, that female supervision is requiml, and 
where lady visitors would do essential good. Will they 
venture tliere 7 or will they think it " very improper 7 " 

I was lately in a workhouse ward containing twenty-two 
beds ; twenQr-one were filled witli poor decrepit old women 
in the lost stage of existence. The nurse was, as usual, a 
coarse old hag. In the twenty-second bed was a young 
person of bettor habit^ who hzid been an invalid, but was j 

not helpless ; she was there because she had no home to go 
to. There was no shelf or drawer near her bed to place 
Anything in ; this was not allowed, lest spirits should be 
concealed : the book she was reading — anything she \vished 
to keep for herself — was deposited in her bed or under it : 

* ** Tlie workhouse poor do sometimes see the more respectable portion 
of the male sex ; the house is periodically visited by the vestry ; the — 
rector occasionally goes round. Hiere are boards and board meetings, 
and before these the inmates are allowed to prefer their complaints. But 
the best of the female sex they never see. They do not know what 
ladies are, except as they are spoken of as the mistresses of a house or 
tlie employers of servants. For the London workhouse poor— I speak 
of course within the limits of what I know — belong mainly to the class 
which has never come in contact with the upper classes of society." 

He speaks in another place of the ** insensible influence which the .{ 

mere presence of ladies, their voice, their common words, their ordinary . ] 

manners, their thoughts, all that they cany unconsciously about them, 
can exercise on the poor: but this applies to real ladies, cultivated, 
gentle, well-born, well-bred, not to vulgar, pretentious, meddling women 
calling themselves ladies, * There is no people more alive to gentle blood 
and gentle manners than the English poor ; ' and it is not by under- 
valuing such distinctions, but making use of them, that you will prevaiL" 
(See the whole of this Lecture on Workhouse Visiting, the result of the 
^iperidkiceof a Workhouse Chaplain*— Zcc^vref to Ladies, pp. 27&— 281.) 
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iiotihing was done fi)r comfort, and rery little for decency* 
The power of retiring for a little space fix>m all these eyes and 
tongues was quite out of the question : and so it was eveiy- 
where. A poor, decent old woman, sinking into death, in 
^ a ward where there were twenty-five other mmates, wished 
* to be read to; but there was noone to do this : she thought 
she would txy to bribe one of the others to read to her, by the 
o£^ of *' a liap*orth of snuff; '* but even this would not do.* 
One informant writes to me:«^''Our chaplain a few 
weeks ago preached drunk in the morning, and at evening 
aenrice was too drunk to preach at all. The sullen look <^ 
the paupers who had been punished for drunkenness cannot 
be feraotten." The chaplain was not dismissed, only obliged 
to send in his resignation ; and this took place in a workhouse 
where the governor is described as most excellent, and the 
matron most ren>cctable ; it is the Bystem therefore which 
is at fiiult. A lady-visitor in a workhouse writes to me 
that the first time she entered the ward of the dissolute 
women the language, manners, oaths, were so dreadful as 
'•\ to terrify her, though not unused to deal with the miserable 

! ' and perverted: she asked was it safe? and was answered, 
^ ^ Tea, for a lady." After the first week or two they began 

. to be more quiet, and to return her salutation in a civilised 

^ fiuhion, *^ and now,** she adds, ** tliey are always glad to 

\ aee me.** This (written in 1859) reminds us of the state 

( in which Mrs. Fiy found the female convicts in Newgate, 

fixrty years ago : and the scene is not a prison, but a public 
^ charity." Have we made no farther progress? 

The oiganisotion of the Workhouse- visiting Society since 
1857 has provided against the mistakes and abuses which 
miffht arise fit>m the introduction of lady-visitors, and 
hitnerto the experiment has worked well ; and, being now 
supported by the sanction of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, it has found fitvour with many 
who would have looked coldly on the proposal had it pro- 
ceeded merely from the philanthropic impulses of a few 
benevolent' 



* * It is th«'iiiio1«ne« of ita oiBeiali, and tb« miobordinatioii of iti'in- 
BMitci» tbst mako tho poorfaooae (what we bavo hoord rctpectablo ptupen 
cdl it) « Mr mm mrih. It it intolerablo tbst an afvlum MUblitbod bj 
law, iiMUad of Mnf mada formidablo to tha bad by tba oidar it ODforcea, 
^Mold ba mada ravoltliiff to tha good b/ tha ucanea it pafmitap"— 
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in unityi or in roluntaiy submission to a controlling power* 
If it be so, so much the worHe ! — - but is it so ? 

The other institution I liave alluded to» is yet more ex- 
traordinary, and of recent origin. 

A few years ago a poor priest, who had served as 
chaplain in an hospitxd, being struck by the dreadful state 
of tne convalescent women, who, afler being dismissed as 
eared while yet too weak for labour, were obliged to have 
recourse to vice or to starve, fitted up a garret with four: 
old half-rotten bedsteads, into whicn he received four 
wretched, sick, sinful creatures, and went round his parish 
begging for their support. Such Mras the beginning of the 
*^ Casa delta divina Providenza^^ called also " La Casa 
CotoUngOf* from the name of its founder, who died only a 
few years ago. 

When I visited this extraordinaiy place, I found tliat 
t^e garret and its four old bedsteadfl had gradually extended 
to many ranges of buildings, for different purposes.* There 
is an hospital with 200 beds ; another hospital especially 
for wretched, diseased women out of the streets, and 
another for children, containing fifly beds; a refuge for 
forsaken in&nts ; a small school for deaf and dumb 
(children and others) ; a ward especially for epileptic 
patients and cretins. The attendance on this vast con- 
gregation of sick and suffering beings is voluntary, and 
considered by the physicians, nurses, and sisters as an act 
of religion. There were about 200 attendants, men and 
women. The number of inmates constantly varied, and 
no regular account was kept of them : one day it was 
calculated to be about 1300, patients and nurses all 
included. The deaths are about six daily. All who would 
be rejected firom other hospitals, who have incurable, 
horrid, chronic diseases, who are in the last stage of 
helpless, hopeless miseiy, come here ; none are evet 
turned away. There are no funds^ and no accounts tire 
Jcept ; nor, I must confess, is there any of the order and 
neatness of a regular hospital. All the citizens of Turin, 
more especially the poorer class, contribuite something; 
and so " one day telleth another." " We trust to divine 
Providence, and have hitherto wanted for nothing," was 

* The original «foar old beditesdi * ars preserved m mcmotumi, aad 
were pointed ottt to me. 
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to fulfil some of the purposes for which our workhoui 
were originally instituted. 

One of these is a community of women called Rosin 
from the name of their founder, Rosa Grovemo, who h 
been a servant girl. It cannot be styled a religious coi 
munity, in the usual sense, as neither vows nor seclusi 
are required : it is a working joint-stock' company, witl 
strong interfusion of the religious element, without whi 
I believe it could nqt have held together. Here I fom 
Wonderful to tell, nearly 400 women of all ages, fn 
fifteen and upwards, living together in a very extcnsr 
clean, airy building (or rather assemblage of buildings, i 
they had added one house to another), maintaining thei 
selves by their imited labour, and carrying on a variety 
occupations, as tailoring, embroidery (especially the ei 

I j broidery of military accoutrements for the army), weavii 

{ spinning, shirt-making, lace-making — everything, 

short, in which female ingenuity could be employed. Th 

have a large, well-kept garden ; a school for . the pc 

children of the neighbourhood; an infirmary, includi 

I \ ' a ward for those whose age had exempted them from wor 

a capital dispensary, with a small medical library ; hi 
' I found one of the women preparing some medicines,, a 
another studying intently a French medical work. 

This female community is much respected in Tuiin, a 
Las flourished for more than a century. It is entirely so 
supported, and the yearly revenue averages betwe 

• 70,000 and 80,000 francs. The women are ruled by 
Ruperior, elected from among themselves, and in thi 
Workrooms were divided into classes, or groups, each imd 
direction of a monitrcss to keep order. The rules 
admission and entrance and the interior regulations t 
strict. Any inmate may leave ^t once whenever s 
pleases, but (as I understood) cannot be re-admittcd. T 
costume, which is that worn, by the lower classes in 174 
when the community was founded, is not becoming, b 

• not very peculiar. All looked clean and cheerful. 
I have been assured by some of my friends, who oug 

to imderstand these matters, that such an institution won 
be " quite impossible " in England, because the educati 
given to the girls of the working class renders it ^^ qui 
impossible'' for a number of them to 'dwell togeth 
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the reply to my inquiiy. '' Sometimes our coffer is empty, 
sometimes it is full. If we are poor to-day, we shall be 
richer to-morrow. Grod helps us 1 '* 

In England, a political economist or a poor-law com- 
missioner would have been thrown into fits by such b 
spectacle of slovenly charity. Too true it is«- 

** The wife want lore, and thc^ who love want wisdom ; 
And all good things are thus confuBcd to ill I" ^ 



Education and TnAiNiNa of Women for Social 

Employments. 



- And now, having shoMm what an extensive field there is 
for work, what are the qualifications required in. the 
workers 7 It is plain that mere kindly impulses and self- 
confidence (so different from practical benevolence and 
tender, humble faith I) will not suffice. By what means 
j I are we to prepare and discipline our women for the work 

j '/ they may be called to perform ? Wliat has been done, 

what may be done, to render diem fitting helpmates for 
energetic and benevolent men, and instruments of bene- 
ficent power ? Those are momentous questions, wliich we 
{ j I have now to consider. 

The complaint has become tlircadbare ; yet I must 
begin by noticing the mere fact as such. There is no 
adequate provision for the practical education of the middle 
and lower classes of gfrls in tliis country ; and (which is 
much worse) the importance of this want is cither over- 
looked, or at least no one in power thinks it worth while to 
treat this part of educational statics with any particular 
attention. Open the books and pamphlets on national 
education, read the speeches of our legislators, tlie clever 
leading articles in our journals ; everywhere it is the same. 
The education of boys for professional and practical life, 
the sort of instruction which is to fit them for such and 
such civil or military employments, are always discussed as 
of the highest importance ; and the provision already made 
is, we are assvutjd, not nearly sufficient. Wliat shall be 
said of the general tone of feeling and opinion wjth regard 
to the education of women 7 Is it less important than t 
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of men 7 I will not go into the extreme opinions of those 
who argue that it is even more important, inasmuch as 
women being the mothers of the human race a very large 
portion of their mental and moral organisation must pass 
into that of their offspring. The saying of a wise plulo* 
•opher and lawyer, '* All our able men have liad able 
motliers,'* is, however, so generally true, that the few ex- 
ceptions only prove the rule. Here I would merely 
suggest, that a sound practical education preparatory to 
the duties and business of real life is of as much im- 
portance to women as to men, and ought not to be treated as 
comparatively insignificant, as merely accidental or accessory 
to the education of the other sex.* The tone of indifference 
assumed on this point, and the comparatively small means 
afforded, is a mistake for which we shall pay dearly .f 
It unites with other causes in lowering the standard of 
opinion in respect to women, besides being more directly 
injurious. I am acquainted with several of those ladiea 
who had to select the hired nurses sent out to the East, 
and tlicy could make terrible revelations on this subject. * 
Out of the hundreds of women who offered themselves, it 
was Bcarccly possible to find a tenth of the number fit to be 
sent out ; and more than the half of that nimiber disgraced 
themselves, or were found useless when there. The igno- 
rance, the incompetency, the slowness of the unexercised 
reasoning powers ; the want of judgment and of thought 
which made it impossible for them to direct, the violent 

* In the year 1854, out of 159,727 marriages, 47,843 males and 68,175 
females signed the marriage ref^ister by making their mark. In 1848 
the proportion was the same: 43,1GG males and 62,771 females were un- 
able to write their names. So that the number of uneducated women is 
one-third greater than the number of uneducated men. There remains, 
then, the astounding fact, that out of nearly 80,000 women who ap- 
proached the altar, 68,175 could not write their names. 

t The North British Review for June 1856, which I had not seen when 
this Lecture was written, contains an article entitled ** Outrages on 
Women," already referred to (p. 76). In this excellent essay, the 
custom — must we call it so? — of ** wife-beating " is attributed not 
merely to ruffianism on the part of the man, but to the miserable, untidy, 
unhealthy dwellings of the poor, and the uncontrolled tempers, ignorance 
of what are called ** common things," and want of all training in wifely 
and womanly duties and responsibilities, on the part of the women. If 
they have ** aggravating tongues," and are unthrifty and imtidy, having . 
been taught no better, it is not a sufficient reason why thev should be 
beaten, kicked, stamped upon, but it is a cause which should be taken 
into coniideration by our legialaton and educators. . 
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insubordinate tempers which made it impossible for them 
to ob^y rendered them the plague of the authorities. 
Their degraded habits made them unfit to be trusted in 
the men*s hospitals. Thej were drunken as well as disso-* 
. I lute, and the lad/ nurses felt themselves diegroced as 

J I : ^ Englishwomen and Christians in the ^es of the stranger 
and unbeliever. This was the case witn two-thirds of die 
hired nurses, and with almost all the soldiers* wives, vexy 
few of whom I believe were found available for any useful 
pturpose. These women had all been in schools of one sort 
or another— national schools, Sunday schools— -and this 
was the result. 

Now I will tell you, as an illustration, what I have seen 
only veiy lately. I was in a very lai^ parish union, 
where there were about four hundred children, nearly an 
I equal number of boys and girls; and schools for both. 

The boys had an excellent master for reading and writing,, 
and had masters besides, to teach them various trades. 
There was a tailor, a carpenter, a shoemaker, a hairdresser, 
a plumber, who, at wages from 25#. to Sbs. a week, were 
emploved to instruct Uie boys in their respective trades. 
I . The girls were taught reading, vrriting, and sewing ; some 

j of them, under the pauper menials, helped to scour and 

j I scrub. The overtasked, anxious mistress seemed to do 

tij her best; but there was not sufficient assistance. The 

j : i whole sjTstem was defective and depressing, and could not 

^ j ; by any possibili^ turn out efficient domestic servants, or 

i • t well-disciplined, religious-minded, cheerful-tempered girls» 

I was informed that, of the boys sent out of this work- 
house, about 2 per cent, returned to the parish in want or 
unserviceable ; while of the girls they reckoned that about 
In bO per cent, were returned to them ruined and depraved.* 

* On my rcpesting this official teftlnoar to lonio friends of mint, it 
j ■ was rMdved with incrodnlooi horror. I havo aihco foand it fearfully 

I j . eorrobomted by two other witnettea. A matron, who had SOO female 

children vnder her cara^ knew of the after lifh of about 200 1 about 12 
\ had tomed oat welL 

i I « Yariooa metrooolitan workhonsee (St. George'i, Hanover Square, 

excepted), caneed tneir refractory panpen to be committed to Cold Bath 
Flelat, up to September, 1S60, and we witneaeed in the demeanour of 
ynnng girla from twenty yeart of ago and upwarda, each revolting ipeci- 

Lnibitioo was at once fricbtfa' 
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of workhooee education, that the ezhibitioo was at once frightful 
and diegnsting. The inooncehnble wkkedneea of thoee giria was abeo« 
Intely appaUing.'*-»CfalMMf CkaUriom^ 
T» this testfiae^r ftwa ths govenor ef a prisoa I add that ef ICr. 
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Bemember, I do not give you this as a picture of tho 
general state of things in workhouse schools, but merely 
as an illustration of the prevalent opinion as to the sort of 
i\ . instruction which is fitting and ncccssaiy for pauper boys, 
f/ compared with that which is thought silfficient for pauper 
\^ • girls, and the results in both cases. 

The education given to many of our girls of the higher, 
even the highest classes, is fiur better calculated to turn 
out efficient working women, than in those classes who 
are supposed to be bom to labour. I think that in a 
general way they are too well instructed in all they have 
to avoid, and too little instructed in all they have to do : 
still, where the tone of the mind is raised by an acquaint- 
ance with art and literature, where the intellect has been 
exercised fix)m childhood, where temper has beea re- 
strained, at least firom habitual good manners, if not from 
higher motives ; we have someUiing better to begin with 
than the low principles, vacant minds, animal propensities, 
and utterly imdisciplined tempers of the girls who are 
intended for '' service.*' But I am glad to see that these 
evils are awakening every day more and more attention. 

It is a serious objection to present modes of education 
in both sexes, that nothing is done witli the important 
aim of enabling them to imderstand each other, and work 
together harmoniously and trustiully in afler life. There 
seems, however, to exist among us an awakening and 
extending conviction that something of this is necessary, 
and that the complete separation of boys and girls in their 
early education, while yet children, is a great mistake, 
and a source of infinite imhappiness and immorality.* They 

Brewer, chaplain of one of our great workhouses- lie says that the dis- 
orderly girls and boys in our streets ** are mainly the produce of the 
workhouse and the workhouse schools. Over them society has no hold, 
because thejyr have been taught to feel that they have nothing in common 
with their fellow men. Their txperiene* u nat of a horn* or of partntt^ 
but of a workhouse and a governor — of a prison and a gaoler as hard 
and rigid as either." (^Lectures to Laditt on FracUeal SubJecUt p. 279:) 
Is this then one of the results of our parish charities? 

* On this point I have spoken out elsewhere, and I repeat it here. 
While children — till eleven or twelve years old at least — boys and girls 
ought to be accustomed to learn together, play together, eat together, to 
be mutually forbearing, helpful, and kind to each other. More of the 
happiness and morality of their afUr>life depends on their childish habits 
than people would well believe. It was never cpntemplated, by the 
DStorsl law of domestic life, that the two halves of humanity were 
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• 
are not aocnstomed to each other, and when thej are 
afterwards associated together in the labours of life, they 
hare not been prepared for such oommunion by early 
childish habits of mutoal dependence and mutoal good will, 
such as the law of nature contemplated in domestic life, to 
which all education should as fiur as possible be assimilated. 
Thus, each sex being herded together in separate schools, 
the ixoltB of each are increased ; and in Uie established 
system of teaching nothing is done to supply by principle 
the incongruities of feeling and habits, and ignorance of 
each other, produced and fostered by this dreadful mistake ; 
so when called upon to act in communion, unless bound 
together by some external conrentional law, there is mutual 
restraint, mutual mistrust, if not a positiye shrinking 
asunder; and this is a great evil in itself, and the cause 
of unnumbered eyils in its social effects. 



But suppose the necessity of a better and more sympa- 
thetic education for all conceded, and suppose it eren 
already provided for by more enlightened public opinion, 
there remain some speoal and plausible objections against 
the training of women 'for actire, and social, and respon- 
sible avocations, such as I have pointed out. Of Uieae 
objections, which I have often had to listen to, thru only 
appear to me worth a moment's attention. 

And fiiBt, you hear people say, quite sentendously, 
^ I object to anything which takes a woman out of her 
home, and removes her fix>m the sphere of domestic duty.** 
80 do II I object strongly to anything which takes a 
woman out of her proper ^ere, out of a happy and 

eraated to be s mlidiicf to each other. Such wts not God's design: 
** nude tod fenule eiested he them ** fat wise and beoeillcent purposes. 
(Comaioo-plece Book* tod edit p. 217.) See also 00 this point the testi* 
Bony oT an experienced schoolmaster, who has deroted a whole chapter 
to the sabjeet. C^Stow 9m <4t TVatmay SftUm,'' I think the 6ih edition 
of that aamirable and practical book.) A friend writee to me, ** We 
heard the idea highly oomroended the other day by the master of the 
larse idiot school at Beigate. He says the mixtare of little boys and 
girls there has been of great aenrice ; and he mentioned one email 
mstanoe of the good manners of the boys resnlUng from it, which from 
th«M poor creetttrte I thonght was striking: When walking out two 
and two, of their own aecordNthqr ibcsMd into afaigla fi]% politely maUag 
tetho^Sristspasa." 
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congcnud home, where her -pretence ia delightftd and her 
•errices neccamy : there it ner fint du^. I object abo 
to evciything which takes away a man from hii fint duty, 
the protection and support of his home. Let vlb bear in 
xnind that for evciy man who doea not provide a home» 
there miut exiat a woman who muat make or find a home 
for herself, somehow or somewhere. There seems to be 
no objection to taking the lower classes of women out of 
their homes to be domestic servants, milliners, shop- 
women, factory-girls, and the better educated to be 
governesses ; or if there be objections, the/ are overborne 
by the pressure of an obvious necessihr. l^en why should 
the objection be ui^d, merely with respect to other 
employments, only because tliey are as yet rather unusual, [ 

or at least not yet recognised among us, but which are of .[ 

a £ir more elevated kind 7 

Then there is much sentimental speech of women 
being educated to " adorn a home,'* to be *' a good wife,** 
*' a good mother.** But how many women are there who 
have no home, who are neither wives nor mothers, nor 
ever will be while they live 7 Will t'ou deny to them 
the power to cany into a wider sphere the duties of home 
— the wifely, motherly, sisterly instincts, which bind them 
to the other half of the hunmn race? Must these be 
utterly crushed ; or may they not be expanded and grati- 
fied healthily, innoccnUy, usefully 7 This, surely, is at 
least worth considering, before we allow the force of an 
objection which seems to consist in phrases rather than in' 
arguments. 

A second objection, which I have heard chiefiy from 
medical men, is, that the women of tlie educated classes, 
fh>m which our volunteers are to be taken, ore in general '** 
feeble, over-refined, and excitable, apt to take fancies to 
individuals where their aid and attention ought to be 
impartial and general, too self-confident for obedience, too 
sensitive to be trusted. That these objections apply to 
many women I have no doubt : that they apply to women . 
generally, I deny. Medical men have much more ex* 
perience of the invalided and feeble portion of the aex^ 
than of the healthful portion. They know the fatal in- • 
fluence which some of our conventional customs, and an 
ill-understood physical education, have on the general 
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health and development of giris. The sick Ancles of idle, 
disappointed, desponding women give abundant occupation 
to clever physicians, ifl&o are satisfied to deal widi the 
immediate physical causes of disease, without troubling 
themselves with tlie antecedent and remote moral causes ; 
so it is very natural that they should have great pitj for us, 
but not much respect. Few of them are sufficiently laige- 
minded to perceive that the service of a better order of 
women in our public institutions, by giving employment 
. to the unoccupied Acuities and feelings, would be a means 
of improved health and cheerfulness not only in themselves 
but in others, and that if women were trained and prepared 
by a sufficient study and probation, they would bo made 
efficient and practical. 

I have heani medical men, who were in the Crimea, express 
their conviction that a trial of English lady volunteer nurses 
must end in total failure, and who at the some time were 
loud and empliatic in their admiration of the Roman Catholic 
Sifttcni of Cliari^. The objection tlicn, apparently, is not 
against women in general, but against English women in 
particular, brought up in the Protestant &ith. Now, do 
they mean to say that there is anything in the Roman 
Catholic religion which produces these efficient women 7 or 
that it is impossible to train any other women to perform 
the same duties with the some calm and quiet efficiency, 
the same seal and devotion? Really I do not see that 
feminine eneigy and efficiency belong to any one section of 
the great Christian communi^. 

And now for tlie tliird objection ; it is thus put :«— 
*' Would you make charity a profcsaon 7 ** 
Why not f why sliould not cliarity be a profession in our 
sex, just so far {and no farther) as religion is a profession 
in youn 7 If a man attires himself in a black surplice, 
I ascends a pulpit, and publicly preaches religion, are we, 

therefore, to suppose that his religious profession is merely 
a profession, instead of a holy, heartfelt vocation? If a 
woman puts on a grey gown, and openly takes upon herself 
the blessed duty of^ caring for the sick, the poor, the 
perverted, are we therefore to suppose that charity is with 
her merely a profession 7 Hero we have surely a distinc- 
tion without a diffisrcncel No doubt we should all be 
religiousi whether we aanune the outward garb or not ; no 
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doubt we flhould all be charitable, wlicther in white, black, 
or grey; but why should not charity assume functions 
publicly recognised — openly, yet quietly and modestly 
•exercised 7 Why is female influence always supposed to 
be secret, underhand, exercised in some way which is 
not to appear? — till even our good deeds borrow the 
piquxmcy of intrigue, and we are told practically to seek the 
shade, till morally we fear the light ? Why can we not 
walk bravely, honestly, and serenely, yet simply and 
humbly, along die path we have chosen, or to which it hath 
pleased God to call us, instead of creeping about in a spirit 
of fear as if quite overcome by the sense of our own won- 
derful merits, and obliged to throw over them a veil of 
conventional humility 7 

Our pretension to such avocations as I have mentioned 
may possibly be met by just the same alignments which 
fiily years ago were launched against ** literair la4ies ; " 
and if sneers at "blue stockings'* and female pedants 
could have turned women from the cultivation of their 
minds, and cruslied eveiy manifestation of genius, no doubt 
it would have been done. Luckily, two admirable and 
gifled men, — Professor Plnyfairpvith his' profound science, 
and tender, generous feeling, and Sydney Smith, with all 
the force of his strong ma8culine sense, and all the splen- 
dour of his wit, — came to oiur rescue at a most critical 
period. The former claimed for us the department of 
science; the latter, that of literature and independent thought.- 
This is twenty or thirty years ago. There are fnen now, 
equally manly and Hirsightcd, eager to instruct us and. 
sustain us in well doing, eager to recognise in us fellow- 
labourers by divine appointment, conipimions by the grace 
of God, without whom no step in social progress can be 
iittaincd, no lasting good achieved. 

The commencement of a college for working women, the 
difficulties it has L«»d to contend with, and its progress up 
to this time, are signal illustrations of the existence of the 
" great want " of which I have spoken, and the hopes and 
purposes which are filling thoughtful, active, beneficent 
minds. Shall I tell you what in this noble design has 
struck me \vith the deepest emotion, the deepest thankful- 
ness 7 It is the interest with which men of the working 
class and professional men have received it. The former, 
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Trhen consulted, " spoke," Mr. Maurice says, " with remark- 
able freedom and intelligence : we'gathered a great many more 
hints and opinions than we had all expected." There were 
differences of opinion in respect to arrangements and details, 
but *' entire imanimity on the main question. There was 
no indication whatever of the slightest fear that females 
should know as much as they themselves knew, or more than 
they knew. There was a manifest wish that they should 
have the same adyantasres. There was a distinct and 
- poritive call upon us, not to withhold from the one what we 
were trying to give to the other." 

- So £ur the intelligent working men. Even more fraught 
with encouragement and hope was the scries of Lectures on 
practical subjects, addressed to a female audience, to 
educated women who wished to know what it was best for 
them to leam before they were fitted to help and to teach. 
I was not present, being abroad at the time ; but, as I was 
informed, the audience collected was not so large as might 
have been expected. That was not surprising ; but what 
was surprising (and delightful too), there were found ready 
and willing to deliver these lectures to ladies ^' on practical 
subjects," eleven distipguished professional men ; of these, 
six were clergjrmen, three physicians, and two lawyers. 
The six lectures delivered by clergymen dwelt of course 
chiefly on the duty of well-directed benevolence, in the 
hospital aind in the workhouse, in parish supervision, and 
district visiting : all excellent in spirit and feeling. One,* 
on the "Teaching by Words" — capital, — as awakening 
J the intellect to the uses and possible abuses of language, as 

a key to thought as well as an implement of thought. 
Perhaps, if women were taught the true value and signifi- 
cance of words, they would be the less likely to pour them 
forth on light occasions. 

The three lectures by the medical men are all so excellent, 
that I felt lifled up in heart as I closed the volume. The 
two lectures on law (" Law as it affects the Poor," and 
" Sanitaiy Law ") are useful and clear, though technical. 

It is not anywhere indicated in these lectures, that weak- 
ness and ignorance are to be accounted as charms in women, . 
by which they are to recommend themselves to intelligent 
men.; or that it is "unfeminine" to study the conditions 
i ! of health; or that the desire to know something of those 
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divine laws, " dirough wliich the liyes, and moves, and lias 
her being,*' is the r^ult of a " depraved imagination ; ** or 
that the vmh. to prepare herself by experience to minister 
to disease and affliction is to bo sneered at as a *' taste 
for surgeiy.** (I beg of you to observe that I am here 
citing phrases whicSi I have myself heard.) Another 
npirit animates the vrriters of these lectures. * Everywhere 
the important social work which rests on the woman is 
generally acknowledged and vrisely inculcated. ' She is 
encouraged to think, and to carry out thought into action. 



Working for Hire and Working for Love. 

The training of a better order of women for hospital 
nurses is that department of social usefulness which is moro 
immediately before the piiblic, and it involves other con- 
siderations besides those I have touched upon. 

There is no question I have heard more warmly contested, 
than the question of paid or unpaid female officials. I 
think there should be both. We should have them of two 
classes ; those who receive direct pay, and those who do 
not. Consider the qualifications required. There must be 
force of character of no common kind ; the humility which 
can obey, and the intelligence which can rule; great 
enthusiasm, great self-command, great benevolence ; quick- 
ness of perception with quietness of temper ; the power of 
dealing with the minds of others, and a surrender of the 
whole being tp the love and service of Grod : without the 
religious spirit we can do nothing. Now, can we hope to 
obtain these qualifications for any pay which our jails, 
workhouses, or hospitals could afford ? — or indeed for any 
pay whatever? Yet it is precisely an order of women, 
quite beyond the reach of any remuneration that could be 
afforded, which is so imperatively required in our institutions. . 

The idea of service without pay seems quite shocking to 
some ininds, quite unintelligible ; they quote sentcntiously, 

* See particularly the lecture on " The College and the HospitaU** and 
the lecture on ** Dispensaries and allied Institutions," in which the im- 
portance, religious and practical, attached to the study of physiology, it 
the same principle for which the late Dr. Andrew Combe, and his brother 
Mr. George Combe, contended during the whole of their useful Uvea. 
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" The labourer is worthy of his hire." True; but what 
shall be that hire 7 Must it necessarily be in coin of the 
realm? There are many women of small independent 
'means, who would gladly serve their fellow-creatures, re- 
quiring nothing but the firecdom and the means so to devote 
iJiemselyes. There are women who would prefer " lajring 
up for themselves treasures in heaven," to coining their 
souls into pounds, shillings, and pence on earth; who, 
having nothing, ask nothing but a subsistence secured to 
them ; and for this are willing to give the best that is in 
them, and work out their lives while strength is given 
them. I believe that such service is especially blessed. I 
believe that such service does not weary, is more gracious 
and lohg-suficring than any other, blessing those who give 
and those who receive. I believe it has a potency for good 
that no hired service can have. 

The idea in this coimtiy that everything has a money 
value, to be calculated to a farthing, according to the state 
of the market, is so ingrained into us, that the softest sym- 
pathies and highest duties, and dearest privileges of Chris- 
tians, are never supposed to be attainable unless sold and 
paid for by the week, or month, or year. This is so much 
the case, that those who visit ihe poor people can hardly 
banish from their minds the conviction that there is somo 
interested motive, some concealed, selfish object in doing 
so. Yet ifonce brought to believe that there is really only 
the wish for their good, how beautiful and how blessed 
becomes the intercourse I The t^vo meanest forms of sen- 
suality and selfishness in our lower classes, the love of. 
money and the love of drink, are best combated by the 
combined religious and feminine influence. A strong bar- 
rier to this Yiilgar greediness would be produced, I think, 
by the presence and employment of women officially autho- 
nsed, yet not hired, and doing their duty from pure love of 
God and man.^ It would give a more elevated standard 

* ''The profound consolation which 6ne derives from the remembrance 
of Miss Nightingale's senrices in the war is that they entirely confound 
the notion that only paid jobs are done effectually; that work un- 
dertaken from love must be performed in a slovenly, unbusiness-like way. 
That has been the conviction of our English public : it has been put 
again and again into solemn maxims; and all acts not assuming them 
for their foundation have been laughed to acorn. Miss Nightingale haa 
tuned the laugh in the other direction. Tliere has been ilovenlineM 
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to many mindB, to be brought into relation with such 
women. 

' I find the admixture of voluntary and unpaid labour 
' with hired labour, thus advocated in an excellent article in 
the " Quarterly Review " for Sept. 1855. " Many there 
doubtless are, who, without neglecting duty, may engage in 
this office of charity, and thus shun the dangers of the 
world they dread, or find a refuge fix)m the hiurdness of a 
world which has lost its power to please though not to 
wound them ; and thus fiu: at least is clear, that whether 
they sacrifice its pleasures, or seek a shelter fix>m its 
vexations, their presence at the sick-bed will diffuse the 
zeal of love and the charm of refinement over an office 
which has hitherto, at the best, been executed with the 
cold regulari^ of routine.'* 

But to render the hired labour efficient and reliable, it 
must be placed at the disposal of the voluntaiy and unpaid 
labour, and be in all respects subordinate ; as is the case in 
King's College Hospital. The want of this regulation pro- 
duced some mischief in the Crimea, which I shall have to 
revert to further on. 

Then, as to whether the women who devote themselves 
to these services should or should not be associated into a 
community, is a question hotly debated, to be settled I 
think by the individual vocation. 

One says, " I cannot work with other people ; I must go 
.on in my own way." Well, let her go on in her own way, 
let her go on working single-handed as is good in her own 
eyes ; and God forbid that I should imdervalue the good 
done simply and religiously by some excellent women I 
know working in their own way ! But another says, " I 
feel the need of a bond of sjrmpathy ; it strengthens and 
sustains me. I should like to have my work cut out and 
. appointed for me, and to labour in association both with 
men and women." And this is well also. There is room, 
there is work, for both. I think a community might be 
formed on a broader principle than that which is contem- 
plated, I believe, by the coimcil of the Nightingale fund, 
for the mere preparation of hospital nurses ; but am too 

enoQgh in many departments. The tosks that have been dona most 
thoroughly have been done from a divine inspiration."— X^cfiiref to 
Ladies on Practical Subjecis, p. 17. 
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veil aware of the difficulties fix>m within and without not 
to hail a beginning, though it fiiU fiu: short of that which 
J is required: only we must keep our eyes fixed on the 

laiger views. 

Where the objects are of great importance, and have to 
do with our own deepest, mnermost life, it requires an 
especial traininff of the mind and habits to preserve, in the 
subjection of £e individual will, all the firefthness and 
eneigy of the mental powers. To resign the highest privi- 
ImB of individual action, and yet preserve the highest 
pivil^ges of the individual conscience, this may be difficult, 
but it has been proved not to be impossible. But, I repeat, 
the individual inclinations and gifts must settle this. 
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I am sure that my Roman Catholic friends are sincere in 
their belief that such a community can take root and sue- 
r ceed only in their Church. At all events, it is the interest 

of the Roman Catholic priesthood to persuade us that the 
power of working a public charitable institution by a due 
admixture of the religious and feminine element with the 
masculine directing will, belongs to them only. This is 
veiy natural on their part, and wise, and quite intelligible ; 
but is it wise of our most influential clei^gyracn to play into 
their hands, to act and preach as if this plea were true 7 
As if this privilege of the woman to pervade our human 
institutions with a more tender and more moral power, to 
work openly with a species of religious sanction, like the 
Deaconesses of the primitive Christian Church, were really 
and inseparably interwoven with the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Chtiroi, so that we cannot have Sisters of Charity 
without accepting also an infallible pope, transubstantiation, 
the immaculate conception, and Heaven knows what be- 
mdes, the terror and abomination of our evangelicals? 
Sorely it is an injury to the cause of religious freedom and 
human p rogres s , an insult to their ovm peculiar form of 
fidth, ibr any sect to acknowledge that what they allow to 
be good and desirable, and even necessanr in itself, is in- 
' cxtrkabte from what the/ believe to be &ise and enouuring. 
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Thcso viewi are ereiy cUj driring distinguiahedy and 
eiflcd, and cnthuaiaatio women, into the pole of that 
Church, which stretchea oat ita anna, and aaja, ** Come 
* unto mc, ye who are troubled, je who are idle, and I will 
give you rent and work, and, with theae, aympathy, and 
reverence, the roligioua aanction, direction, and control 1** 
Can we find nothing of all thia ^r our women? Why 
should they thua go out trom among ua 7 I, fi>r my part, 
do not understand it. 

In England it is not the form of Christianity we profeaa 
which is against such an organisation of feminine aid in 
good works as I would advocate ; — God forbid I Yet some 
of our greatest difficulties may be ascribed to the deep- 
rooted piiritanical prejudices bequeathed to ua by our an-- 
cestors. It is worth considering that the first effect of the 
Calvinistic reaction against tne dominant Church, and 
against the errors, and exaggerations, and gross materialism 
which had been connected with the worship of the Virgin 
Mother, was not fiivourable to women. In the earlier timcH 
of the Christian Church, whenever certain women distin- 
guished themselves by particular sancti^ or charity, or 
exercised any especial moral or intellectual influence, the 
Church absorbed them, claimed them, held them up to 
reverence during life and canonised them afler death ; and 
still their beautiful images shine upon us from our cathe- 
dral windows, or stand out in sculptured forms in all thQ 
dignity of their hallowed office and venerable religious 
attributes. But afler these fair superstitions . had been 
abrogated by the severity of the early reformers, and were 
succeeded by the strongest prejudice against women exer- 
cising any kind of open and authorised religious or spiritual 
influence, still there were women who did exercise such in- 
fluence — the natural power of strong intellect, or strong 
enthusiasm. The superiority could not be denied ; but as 
it could no longer be referred to a larger measure of hea- 
venly gifts, it must be derived from demoniac power. Men 
had repudiated angels and saints, but they still devoutly 
believ^ in devila and witches. The benign miracles of 
female charity were the inventions and impositions of a 
lying priesthood ; but woe imto him who doubted in the 
power of an old woman to ride on ^ broomstick, or of a 
young woman to entertain Satan as her emissary in mis- 
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cHief I All the women who perisHed by judicial condcm'> 
pition for heresy in the days of the inquisition did not 
iequal the number of women condemned judicially as 
witches— hanged, tortured, burned, drowned like mad dogs 
—in the first century of the Reformed Church ; and these 
hoirors were enacted in the most civilised countries in 
jBurope, by grave magistrates and ecclesiastics, who were 
proud of having thrown off the Roman yoke, and of reading 
their Bibles, where apparently they found as many texts in 
£iVour of burning witches as ever did the Inquisitors in 
&vour of burning heretics. It was characteristic of the 
two diverging superstitions, that in the former age Dante 
conceived his Beatrice as the type of loving, wise, and 
spiritual womanhood, leading her lover into Paradise; 
while Milton*s type of female attraction was Eve, the temp- 
tress to sin and death. The time is come, let us hope, 
when men have found out what we may truly be to them, 
not worshipping us as saints, or apostrophising us as angels, 
or persecuting us as witches, or crushing us as slaves; 
revering us for that power we are allowed to possess, not 
jealous of it, nor throwing it into some indirect or unhealthy 
form ; profiting by our tenderness, not oppressing us be- 
cause of it ; taking us to themselves as helpers in all social 
good, not leaving our undirected energies to wear away our 
own lives, and sometime trouble theirs. 

It is better than a dozen sermons on toleration, to count 
up the women who, during this Lilf-ccntury, have leil the 
strongest and most durable impress on society — on the 
minds and the hearts of their generation. First, there is Mrs. 
Fry, the Quakeress, to whom we owe the cleansing of our 
prisons, and in part the reform of our criminal code; 
Caroline Chisholm, the Roman Catholic, with her strong 
common sense, her decision and independence of character, 
who may be said to have reformed the system of emigration ; 
Maiy Carpenter, the Dissenter, who has become an autho- 
rity in all that concerns the treatment of juvenile delin- 
quents; and Florence Nightingale, who in our time has 
opened a new path for female charity and female energy, is 
imderstood to belong to the Anglican church. And let us 
remember that there is not one of these four admirable 
women who has not been assailed in turn by the bitterest 
animosity, by the most vulgar, so-called religious abuse 
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from those who differed from them in their religious tenets, 
or from those who contemned them and wotdd have put 
them down merely as women ; not one of them who has 
* not outlived prejudice and jealou^ ; not one of them who 
could have carried out their large and beneficent views 
without the aid of generous and enlightened men, — men 
who had the nobleness of mind to accept them as fellow- 
workers in the cause of humanity, to admit them on equal 
terms into the communion of labour and the communion of 
charitjk 



When I was abroad last year, I was led to make inquiries 
into that system of training which had been found so sue-' 
cessful in turning out efficient, healthful, cheerful, kindly 
* women. I found that it varied in the different communi- 
ties, according to the different rules and objects of each ; 
but in general these are the principal things attended to. 

In the first place, none are accepted, even as probationers, 
who are of a sickly or weak oi^ganisation. 

Eveiy one who is accepted brings a small sum of money 
in her hand, at least 500 francs, that is, fix)m about thirlY 
to foi*ty pounds. It is argued, that if a woman be at all 
respectable, and not driven to take up a religious and cha- 
ritable vocation from mere want, she must have friends, or 
find friends, to subscribe for her this small dowry. In the 
Order of Charity of Vincent de Paul, none are accepted 
' who have filled any servile office whatever, even that of a 
femme-de-chambrc. On my exclaiming against this rule, 
as frequently shutting out women already to a certain 
degree efficient and experienced, my informant answered, 
" Yes, but it has been found by experience that those who 
have been accustomed to sell their services for a certain 
hire, become so imbued by this habit, or notion, or feeling, 
that it is impossible to trust them, or to place confidence in 
the higher principle which may appear to have actuated 
them." " No doubt," she added, " there may be excep- 
tions, honourable exceptions ; but we are obliged to adhere 
to a general rule, the wisdom of which has been justified by 
two centuries of experience." After a probation of six 
months, none are retained in the society whose vocation 
Appears weak or uncertain, or who shrink fi*om the duties 
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imposed upon them as painful or difficult. Everpvhere I 
observed diat exceeding care is taken to adapt the especial 
work to the individual natiure : a woman, for instance, who 
excels in care and sympathy for children, does not always 
make a *good sick-nurse ; and some women who do not 
nurse their own sex well, are.foimd admirably efficient and 
patient in the men*s wards, and in the military hospitals. 
Some have a talent for managing the insane, and are in- 
structed accordingly. Some who have a particularly tender, 
enthusiastic, and cheerful temperament, are found excellent 
attendants for the very aged and incurably infirm. Thus 
they do not clash among themselves, nor does each fancy 
henelf fitted for something different from what she is set to 
do. This discernment in the selection of fit instruments, 
this careful adaptation of the work to the natural tenden- 
cies, this apportioning of the labour to the mental and 
physical strength, is, I am sure, one cause of that cheerful- 
ness and harmony of spirit, that serene and healthy look, ' 
which we observe in these Sisters of Charity, and which 
reacts in so remarkable a manner on the minds and the 
nerves of those to whom they minister. I should add, that 
those who manage the dispensaries receive a regular medical 
training, under an experienced apothecary. 

In the Crimea, when many of our volunteer ladies were 
ill or " knocked up,'* and obliged to return home ; when 
the hired nurses were either ill or useless through their ig- ' 
norance, disobedience, or immorality, and dismissed in dis- 
grace, the well-trained Sisters of Charity or of Mercy held 
on with unflagging spirit and energy, never surprised, never 
put out, ready in resource, miset^ng all difficulties with a 
cheerful spirit; a superiority which they owed to their 
previous training and experience, not certainly to any want 
of zeal, benevolence, or intelligence in their Protestant 
sisters of the better class. 

I suppose it is well known that they are never paid 
wages, but a certain sum is paid by the hospital, or prison, 
or the fiunily who employ them, to the house or community 
they belong to. The lowest simi is about 12Z. a year, and 
they are* besides provided with food and clothing. Those 
Sisters who have a high reputation for skill and experience 
are rated at a higher sum ; and though they do not per- 
mohbHj derive any profit fiK)m it, they have, I am told». 
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a jiiBt pride in the higher value placed on their ser* 
vice*.* 

How fiur these rolee and regalations may be found appli^* 
cable among ounelveB, must be a matter of consideration 
and experiment. I am inclined to think that many of 
them mi^ht be adopted, if once those unreal spectral oiffi- 
culties which strike terror into superstitioua minds could 
be surmounted. 

For instance, in matters of dress we are in this coimtxy 
too apt to consider the adoption of any particular costume 
as popish and fimtastical; that is to say, we admit the 
despotism of £ishion, we rebel against the suggestion of 
reason* We profess a boundless submission to the French 
milliners, wear modes of dress against which good taste, 
conrenience, eren our purses and our sense of proprie^ 
revolt; meantime if a dress be contrived to meet the 
requirements and proprieties of a certain vocation, unobtru-^ 
sive, close-fitting, commodious, seemly, we rebel against it, 
we repudiate any interference with our individual liberty, 
individual caprice, and individual bad taste. We forget 
that dress has its morale^ that if it be capable of affecting 
the imagination through the senses in a drawing-room, 
it will have the same power in a sick-room, and that it 
ought not to be left in the power of ignorance, or vulgarity, 
or thoughtlessness, to do through trifling means a real 
mischief. 

Lately, in walking through the sick wards of a work* 

* I have been told of a French Sister of Charity who, for many yeara, 
attended a certain division of the French army in every campaign. On 
the field of battle, her energy, her presence of mind, had sav^ many ^^ 
lives, and she obtained such an influence over the men as rendered her 
an object of deep respect to them and to their officers. According to the 
rule of her order, she had made no distinction on the field of battle be* 
twcen friends and enemies, or rather none were enemies ; and she had 
received from the military authorities of Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
crosses of merit, in acknowledgment of the lives she had saved. After the 
war was over, she retired from age and infirmity to the shelter of her 
convent ; but she was allowed to wear these decorations over her rehgious 
habit,' as it appeared to give her pleasure, perhaps as much pleasure as the 
Victoria cross might give a valiant soldier. From her own people ahe 
could, of course, receive no reward whatever, it would have been against 
all rule ; but they found a recompense for her, which seems to me very 
appropriate, very touching. The minister of war conferred on her-the 
privilege of pardoning in every year two soldiers condemned to death ; 
and so long as she liv^ she exercised this privilege. She died, I believe^ 
only a few yean ago. 
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1)01186, 1 spoke to two hired nurses, who had been sent from 
our great hospitals to superintend and train the pauper 
nurses (a recent innovation, by the way, and one of excel- 
lent promise). One of these women wore a washed-ou^ 
chintz gown of gay colours, a dirty pink ribbon with a gilt 
gaudy brooch i^ut her neck; and on her head a veiy 
dirty cap, with dangling white beads. The other woman 
wa^ in similar attire, except that her veiy dirty cap was 
. decorated with &ded dirty artificial flowers. In both cases 
the attire had all the appearance* of having come out of 
a second-hand frippery shop ; in both cases the desire was 
the same, to be distinguished finom the pauper nurses, who 
wore the always odious workhouse dress : therefor^ these 
Ten)ectable women flaunted in the habiliments of a street- 
walker. If a physician came to prescribe for our sick or 
dying firiend in the dress of a fast Oxonian dandy, or a 
nwrting flash man, should we approve of it 7 Yet here is 
the same direct violation of decency and good feeling. It 
is quite as great a mistake, though one of a different kind, 
when a lady, bv position and education, visits in a work- 
house or a oistnct, dressed like a poor woman of the lowest 
' class. It is done, I know, in some cases, from a feeling 
of humility ; but the poor, who are very sensitive to dress, 
manners, language, and appearance, like this assumption of 
humility as little as they like pride and insolence : neither 
^ A gBy» &shionable dress more suitable, and the religious 
^ habit** is, in Protestant eyes, displeasing. There is a 
^ fitness in things ** which suggests itself to good sense and 
good taste, and which those who do not intuitively appre- 
ciate, shouJd be taught 

The genuine horror of a community of women associated 
' tor religious and charitable purposes entertained by some 
most excellent people, who are accustomed to see things 
[ J I only on one side and from one side, is hardly conceivable 

by those who have looked into the woriung of such com- 
munities; for instance, I find in a very charming little 
book the following passage of elegant objui^gation : — 
^Look out,** says the writer, *'a clever, enthusiastic 
I i |i woman, wiUi a strong will of her own, and no stronger vrill 

' i » to control it; make ner the Liady Superior of a sisterhood, 

! I f widiout any man to come, with a weight of years, authori^, 

* i I and holiness, to say to hery tki$ must not he^^that would 
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be very tilly, or onrcaionable, or improper, and I poatively 
forbid it^:— do this and you will do die de^*s work 
in fhiMrating a means of good as eflfectuallj as himself oonld 
do. You will get sisterhoods in all the slarish misery 
of nims, and with none of the protection of oonyents,— a 
pack of unhappy women, forbidden to exercise common 
sense, and rendered morbid, sensitire, and undevout bj 
the system which the tmcontroUcd power of the Ladj 
Superior exercises oyer them ; and not rarely you will have 
the Lady Superior go craxy, because of the unlimited in- 
dulgence of her talent for goremment.** t 

Of course, if you do this^ if you build with bad mate- 
teriols, your edifice will be crazy. But why take it for 
granted that your material is to be bad, or that the devil ia 
of necessity to interfere 7 Now, over against this gmtuitoua 
picture of a sisterhood, let us place another of a brotherhood 
by way of pendant. Take a house intended by Christiana 
to be on asylum for the poor ; fill it with some hundreds of 
the ruined, the reckless, the depraved ; the aged, the help- . 
less, the homeless : with wailing infants, witli unwed mo- 
thers, and all the infinite grades of sin and sufiering. Bring 
this mass of human agonies together ; cram them close in 
horrid propinquity, in filth, and fetid air — the evil to 
deprave the good, the better-educated where curses and 
the foulest language pollute their cars ; place this institu- 
tion — this Christian, clmritablc institution — under the 
government of a set of men, armed with a grim authority, 
colled, as if in mockeiy, '' guardians of the poor;*' let 
there be no woman near them, to whisper '' this is wrong,'* 
or '' that is cruel and unreasonable, and in the name of 
a God of mercy I forbid it;** let there be no cheerful, 
genial infiucnce there, no gentle voice nor light tread, but 
drunken viragos to nurse the sick, and insolent officials to 
feed the hungry : do this, and you will have something as 
near as possible to what we can Conceive of an earthly ■ 
Hell — you will have an ill-managed Parish Work- 
house. 

* One of the strongest objections made to the Roman Catholic Sisters 
of Charitj is that they are under the control and dictation of tlie priests ; 
yet here we are led to infer that it is a reproach to a Protestant sister* * 
iiood that they are emancipated from such control 
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But 'why juctnre u oeceaauy vid inevitable, extremea 
,'wbicl) we may hope ore 011I7 accidental T Why imagine a ' 
.'*<pack ofwcouen' on one iutnd, and a " paclc of men " on 
the other 7 Suppose we were to txy what might be the 
eSect of neabmhsing the mobilitj, aenaibili^, and exdta- 
luli^ of the women hy the fimineaa and judgment of the 
meoT Wonld not that be better? 



I mnat now conclude with a few laat words. 

We cannot look around ua without seeing that a demand 
has not only been created, bat becomes ereij day in- 
creannf^lj urgent, for a supply of working women at once 
more efficient and more cffectire. I un the words adnaedly 
as distinct in -meaning : women and men too are effidaU 
throng energy and experience, and ejftciivt through higher 
gifts utd sympathies — higher aims and motives ; tmiteriaUy 
efficient, morally effective. Meantime, with no wont of 
seal or aptitude, there is such a lamentable deficiency in 
tnining, in knowledge, in the means or o^^tortuni^ of 
acquiring either, that I should dcnpoir — if I were not too 
old to despiur — if I had not so oflcn counted up the price 
we have to pay fiir truth, and the penance we must pay 
for fiklsehood too. If, among the napless women I see 
struggling to bring their external existence into hoimony 
with their inner life, — or, what is harder atill, to bring 
their inner life into subjection to hank and deteriorating 
circomstance — one half should go distiocted, and the other 
lialf turn Boman Catholics, I might "even die with pitf!" 
but certainly not yield up one inch of the ground I have 
taken, nor one iota of the fiulh that is in me. 

I remember tliat, when speaking on these subjects to 
' a very benevolent and accomplished man, a clergyman, he 
said thoughtfully, " I have little doubt that you are right: 
and yet if there be such a divine law involving all human 
well-being and progreM in its recognition, — how is it that 
it ha* not been more distinctly revealed to us 7 linw is it 
that it comes to us now like a novel^ to be subjected 
to the examination of the sceptical and the earning of the 
IboIisbT" 
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We know that there has existed from the oomxnencement 
. of the creation a law of God^ binding the whole universe 
into one harmonious whole, guiding the planets in their 
orbits, connecting our own world with £ur-oflr worlds of 
.light and life, and at the same time so regulating our least 
movements on this earth, that we cannot put one foot before 
the other, but in subjection to it. Yet. of the existence of this 
. law we knew nothing, till, one hundred and &[\y years ago, the 
. fall of an apple revoiled it to Newton : and to what revela- 
tions most unportant to our well-being has it not since led I 
And mav there not be a law of moral and physical life as 
universal, as essential j as eternal, which in its agency has 
always been felt, and yet, in its relation to happmess and 
progress, is only just beginning to be tmderstood, and. not • 
yet fully applied? I do not say it u so; but may it not 
possibly be so' 7 

In general there is among men— superior men— a strong, 
. generous innnpathy with the cause I advocate. How noble 
and good I have found them I how raised in their manly 
power above all vulgar masculine jealousies 1 Yet some 
among them, some practical men so called, who. start at 
shadows — some members of parliament who weigh truth 
and expediency against each other in their poHtical ba- 
lance—some clergymen, bending down from the height of 
their white neckcloths, half-sympathising, half-patronising, % 

•^these say to me, " We really cannot deal with abstract 
principles, we must work with such material as we have at 
hand. What is your plan ? If we knew what plan you 
have formed we might help you. What do you propose 
todo?'» 

I must confess I have no plan ready prepared, and so 
exquisitely contrived to avoid offence that, like a mill- 
wheel with all the cogs shaved off that it may work smootlily, 
it will impart no movement, and do neither good nor harm. 
But if there be vitality in the principle I have placed before } 

you — the communion of love and of labour — then that j 

which springs out of it will be vital too, not working like a ( 

machine, but bearing fruit like the tree. i; 

, And " what would I rfo ?" they ask. Nothing more can . 
I do indeed, but that which I am now doing, or rather 
trying to do, with such small power as God hais given me. 
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I would place before yoU| this once more, ereltom toother 
duties, that most indispensable yet hardly acknowledged 
truthi that at the core of all social reformation, as a neces- 
aaijr condition of health and permanency in all human 
institutions, lies the working of the man and the woman 
together, in mutual trust, love, and reverence. 

I would impress it now for the last time on the hearts 
and the consciences of those who hear me, that there is an 
essential, eternal law of life, affirmed and developed by the 
teaching of Christ, which if you do not take into accoimt, 
your fine social machineiy, however ingeniously and plau- 
sibly contrived, will at last fidl into corruption and ruin. 
Wherever men and women do not work together helpfully 
and harmoniously, and in accordance wiu the domestic 
•relations— wherever there is not the coionTNiON op love 
AMD THE COMMUMION OP LABOUR— there must ncccssarily 
enter the elements of discord and decay. If men bring 
their conventionalities and practicabilities into conflict with 
the natural law of God's divme appointment, we know which 
must in the end succumb. Meantime I would, if possible, 
assist in diminishing the duration and the pain of that 
^ conflict. If anything I have now rooken cany conviction 
into the kind hearts around me, help 1 those who can and 
'" -—and God help us all 1 
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